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STII IDEIDES : 


The RELIOIOx of NATURE delineated. 


To A. F. Eſq; 


— 


F As much ſurpriſed $1R, when (ſome time ago) you fo 
Hg CA importunately defired m7 Thought; on theſe Queſtions, 1. 4 


b there really any ſuch thing as Natural Religion, properly and truly ſo 
BY called ? 2. F Shas bir! 3. What method 1 
one to obſerve in his Studies, who propoſes ſo to 2 2 himſelf, t 
he may be able to judge, for 220% of the other Religions pr eſt 
in the world ; to ſettle his own Opinions in di ſputable matters; and then 
to injoy tranquillity of mind, neither diſturbing others, ner being 
diſturbed at what pe among them i 
Wich what view you did this; whether in expectation of ſome little d of 
ſatisfaction ; or merely to try my abilities; or (which I rather think) cat of kind- 
neſs to amuſe me at a time, when I wanted ſomething to divert melancholy reflexi- 
ons, I ſhall not venture to gueſs. 1 hall only ſay, that could 1 have foreſeen in due 
time, that ſuch a task was to be impoſed upon me, I might have been better prepared 
for it. I might have marked what was ſuitable to my purpoſe in thoſe books, which 
I have red, but ſhall ſcarce ever return to read any mor- : many more I might have 
red too, which, not wanting them for my own conviction, I have negle&ed, and 
now have neither leiſure nor patience to peruſe : I might have noted what the various 
occurrences and caſes, that happen in life, ſuggeſted: and, in general, I — 
have placed more of my time on ſuch parts of learning, as would have been directly 
ſerviceable to me on the preſent occaſion. 
However, as I have not ſpent my days without :hinking and rcfiefting ſerioufly 
within my ſelf upon the articles and duties of Natural religion, and they are my 
A 2 T bought s 


| „ 43 b 

4 The Religion of Nature. 
T howhts which you requ're, I haye attempted, by recollecting old meditations, and 
conſulting a few tcatrerd papers, in which T had formerly for my own uſe ſet Jown 
ſome of them (briefly kad ſoleciſtically), to give an anſwer to the mo fir of 
your queſtions, tage: though I mult own,” not without trouble in aujutting and 
compacting looſe ſentiments, hiling up vacuities, and bringing the chaos into the thape 
ot ſomething bke a ſyſtem. | n WY 

Notwithſtanding what 1 have faid, in a treatiſe of Natwal rehigidn, à fubjet ſo 
beaten and exhauſted in all its parts, by all degrees of writers, in which ſo many 
notions will inevitably occur that are no ones property, and ſo many things require 
to be proved, which can ſcarce be proved by any other but the old arguments (or 
not ſo well), you muſt not expect to find u that is new. Vet ſomething perhaps 
you may, Thar, which is advanced in the following Papers, concerning the nature 
of Mural cood and evil, and is the pEvailing thought that runs through them all, 
I never met with any where. And even as ty thoſe matters, in which I have been 
prevented by others, and which perhaps may be common, you have them, not as 1 
took them from any body, but s they uſed to appear to me in my walks and ſoli- 
tudes, So that they are indeed my Those lt, ſuch as have been long mine, which 1 
lend you; without any regard to what others have, or have not ſai: as I perſuale 
my {el you will cifily perceivgt It is ot we to difcern, whether a Work of this 
Kind be all of a piece ; and fg diſtinguillchs enuine hapd of an Author from the 
taſſe wares and patch-work of a Plagiary. Ihough, after all, it would be madneſs 
ina man t9-g0 our of bis right way, only becauſe it has been frequented by others, 
or perhaps is the high 544, | 

Sentible how unfinithed this Performance is, I call it only a Delineation or Rude 
draught.” Where A am detective, or trip, I hope you wil excuſe à Friend, who nas 
aow patled the threiho'd of old age; end is, upon that and other, accounts, uot 
able to bear mu beſtudy or application. Aud tus I commit to your candor what 
follows : which, fox.ehe ſake ot order and perſpicuity, I have divided into Sections, 


and P (ions: « i . 
op | * 


Seck. I. Of Moral Goo and Evil. 


HE Foundation of Religion lies in that difference between the Acts of men, 
which diftinguithes them into good, evil, indifferent, For if there is ſuch 2 
difference, there muſt be Religion; & contra, Upon this ccount it is that 
ſach a long aud laborious inquiry hath been made after ſome general Idea, (1) or 
ſome Rule, (2) by comparing the foreſaid Acts with which it might appear, to cy 
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kind they reſpectively belong (3). And though men have not yet agreed upon any 
one, yet one certainly there muſt be (4). Thar, which I am going to propoſe, has 
always ſeemd to me not only evidently true, but withal ſo obvious and plain, that 


perhaps tor this very reaſon it hath not merited the notice of Authors: and the uſe 


and application of it is ſo eaſy, that if things are bur fair'y permitted to ſpeak for 
— their own natural language, they will, with a moderate attention, be 
found themfeives to proclaim then own rectitude or obliquity ; that is, whether they 
are diſagrecable to it, ox nor, I ſhall endeavour by degrees to explain my meaning. 

I. That Ad which may be dang 114ted morally 209d or evil, mut be the att of 4 Being 
capable of diſtingwſhins, cboſfeng, and aching fur himſelf (5) : cr more briefly, of an in- 
telligent and Jree Agent, Becauſe in proper ſpeaking no act at all can be aſcribed to 
that, which is not indued with the'e capacities. For that, which cannot diſtin- 

uith, cannot chooſe : and that, which has not the opportunity, or liberty of chooſin 
2 itſclf, and acting accordingly, from an internal principle, acts, if it acts at al , 
under a neceſſity incumbent -» ex'ra, Bur that, which acts thus, is in reality only 
an inflrument in the hand of ſomething which impoſes the neceſliry; and cannot pro- 


perly be ſaid 20 att, but 10 le ac. Ihe Act muſt be the act of an Agent: therefore 


not of his inſtrument. 

A Being under the above mentioned inabilities is, as to the morality of its acts, 
in the ſtate of inert and paſhive matter, and can be but a a bine: to which 10 
language cr philoſophy ever aſcribed #9» or Mores. 

II. Thoſe Propoſitions are trae, which expreſs things ar they are : or, Tygh is, the an- 
eyroity of thoſe words or [zns, by which things are expre/t, to rhe things themie 2 Vefin. 

III. Ane propefrion may be denied, or things may be denied to be ni bey are, by 
Deeds, 4s well as by expreſs words or another propoſition, It is certain there is'a meaning in 
many acts and geſtures. Every body underſtands weeping (6), laughing, thrugs, frowns, 
Cc. thee are 2 fort of univerſal langnage, Applications are many times made, and 
2 kind of diaÞgue miintaind only by caſts of the eye and motions of the adjacent 
myſ-les (7). And we read of feet, that ſpeak (8); of a philoſopher, who anſwerd an 
Argument by only getting up and walking (9): and ot one, who pretended ro expreſs 
the ſame ſentence as many ways by geſticulation, as even Cicero himſelf could by all 
his Copa of words and cloquence (10). , But theſe inſtances do Ot come up to my 
meaning. There are many Acts of her kinds, ſuch as conſtitute the character 
of a min's conduct in Life, which have in Nature, and would be taken by any in- 
diffecent judge to have 4 ſagnification, and to imply ſome prop ſition, as ylainly to be 
uidaficod as if it wis declared in words: and therefore it what ſuch acts declare 

to 


(3) Formula quadam con/lituenda off : quam ſi ſequemur in comparatione rerum, ab 9fficty 
xunquam vecedemus, Cic. (4) Ilge Jr Ty x TIruaf'e war 4, Krivgie T Gra 
iy g, toe Je [navdy mg] Arrian. (5) Ut gits, ſi nibil ſitum eft in iht mobij ? 
Cic. uv ne MY NNN TY MIY PMENAMA DR MIMD MN Main, 
ran Nn) abb. 4b. (5) Lawyme pondera vocis habent. Ov. (3) Oculi, ſupercilia, 
Frons, vuitus deniq! tetus, qu, ſermo quidam tacitus mentis eff, &c. Cic. Nute Feniſq; 
loquuntur. Ov. 27 att 1 9 fermo corporis. Cic. & ſim. pas. (8) WM wm IN wi 
Prov. (9) Toy ald Tis niviotus Myor , migtrarhr: Sert. Emp. So Menedema; 
reproved Luxury by eating only olives. Dieg. L. And others are mentiond by Plutarch, why 
di Greu Guris A ii ear. (19). Macrob. 
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to be, is not, they muſt contradicr tr, as much as any falſe propoſition or aſler- 
tion CAL 

If a Dody of ſoldiers, ſeeing another approach, ſhould fire upon them, would not 
this action declare that they were enemics; and if they were not enemies, would 
not this military language declare what was Jaiſe * No, perhaps it may be faid ; 
this can only be called a miſtake, like that which happened to the Acbenians in the at- 
rack of Epipol (11), or to the Carthagimans in their laſt incampment againſt Agathecles 
in Africa (12). Suppote then, inſtead of this firing, ſome Otficer to have ſud they 
were enemies, when indeed they were friends: would not that ſentence attirmin 


them to be enemies be taſſe, notwithſtanding he who ſpoke it was miſtaken ? The 


truth or falſehood of this ai rmation doth not depend upon the aftirmer's knowledge 
or ignorance : becauſe there is a cer14in ſenſe ath xr to the words, which muſt either 
agree or difagree to that, concerning which the affi rmation is made, The caſe is the 
very tame ſtill, it into the place of words be ſubſtitutod ations. The ſalute here 
was in nature the falme of an enemy, bur ſhould have been the ſalute of a friend: 
t erefore it implied a falfity. Any ſpectaroy would have underſtood this action as I 
do; for a declaration, that the other were Enemies. Now what is to be underſtood, 
has a meaning :.andavhar has à meaning, may be either true or falſe : which is as 
ch as can be ſaid of any verbal ſentence. 

hen 8 Lena: folivited to have Grero proſcribed, and that he mib ht find 
him cut and be his executioner (13), would not his caααi¹age have ſufficiently ſignified 
to any one, who was ignorant of tnis caſe, that either Tally was ſome very bad man, 
and deſerved capital puniſhment; or had ſome way grievouſly injured him; or ar 
jeaſt that T»{y had nor ſaved his Lite, nor had as much reaſon to expect hir ſervice 
and good offices upon occaſion, as he ever had to expect Taly's? And all theſe 
things being falſe, were not his Behaviour and actions expreſive of that which 
was falſe, or contradictions to truth ? It is certain he acted as if thoſe things had been 


true, which were not true, and as if thoſe had not been true which were true (in 
this conſiſted the Frult of his ingratitude): and if he in words nid fil they were 


true or not tue, he had done no more than tal s they were ſo: why then ſhould 
not to At as if they were true or not true, when they were otherwiſe, gontradiet truth 
as much as to ſ e they were ſo, when they were not ſo (14)? 

A pertinicious Objecior may perhaps ſtall ſay, As it is the buſineſs of Soldiers to de- 
fend themſclves and their country from enemies, and to annoy them as opportunity 


permits; {6 ſelf-preſervation requires all men not only barely to defend themſelves 


againſt aggrdſors, but many times alſo to projecure ſuch, and only ſuch, as are 
wicked and dangercas : and therefore it is #4tural 10 conclude, that they are enemics 
againſt whom we ſee ſoldiers defending themſelves, and thoſe men wicked and dan- 
gerous, whom we fee proſecuted with zeal and ardor. Not that thoſe acts of 
detending and proſecuting ſpeak or ſignify ſo much: bur commectures are raiſed upon 
the common ſenſe, which mankind-has of theſe things. I. It it be natural to c. 
£luce any thing from them, do they not natwally convey the notice of ſomething ro 


be 
(11) Where we Bud flax vd einc, of TMirae TonlTars it Lhipas nM zA 347 
as. Toacyd, (Iz) Tus aii we TOM is verz. L of, F. (;) Val. Max, (14) A 
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be concluded ? And what is 9 ihe nocice of any thing but notifying or ſigni- 
fying that _ And then again, if this ſiguification is natural and founded in the 
common principles and ſenſe of Mankind, is not this more than to have a meaning, 
Sch ne only from the uſe of ſome particular place or country, as that of lan- 
uage doth ? | 
8 A. ſhould enter into a compact with B. by which he promiſes and ingages 
never to do ſome certain thing, and after this he does that thing? in this caſe it muſt 
be granted, that his act interferes with his promiſe, and is contrary to it. Now it 
cannot interfere with his promiſe, but it muſt alſo interfere with the truth of * 
that propoſuion, which fays there was ſuch a promiſe made, or that there is ſach a 
compact ſubſiſting. Tf this propolition be true, A. made ſuch a certain agreement 
with B. it would be denied by this, A. never made any Agreement with B. Why? Be- 
cauſe the truth of this latter is inconſe/fent with the agreement aſſerte Tin the for- 
mer. The formality of the denial, or thar, which makes it to be a denial, is this 
inconſiſtenct. It then the behaviour of A. be inconſiſtent with the agreement men- 
tioned in the former propoſition, that propoſit.on is as much denied by As beha- 
viowr, as it can be by the latter, or any other propyſition. Or thus, It one propoſi- 
tion imports or contains that which is contrary to what is contained in another, it 
is ſaid to contradict this other, and denies the exiſtence of what is contained in it. 
aſt ſo if one act imports that which is contrary to the import of another, it contradicts 
is other, and denies its exiftenceÞ In a word, if 4. by his ations denies the 
ingagemenrs, to which he hath ſubjected himſelf, his actions deny them ; juſt as 
we ay, Ptolemy by his writings denies the motion of the Earth, or his writings 
Gay it (15). | 
hen the queſtion was asked, Whoſe ſLeep are theſe ? the anſwer was, Agon s: 
for be committed them to my care (16), (he uſes and diſpoſes of them as his). By this 
act Damatas underſtood them to be hs; and if they had not been his, but Alphon- 
dass or Melibemi's, Agon, by an act very intelligible to Dane, had expreſſed what 
was not true: Wizat is ſaid here is the ſtronger, becauſe he who has the ſe and dif- 
poſal of any thing, has all that he can have of it; and v. z. he who has the ll (or 
property) of any thing, muſt have all the »ſe and diſpoſal of it. So that a man cans 
not more fully proclaim any thing to be hes, than by ing it, Cc. But of this ſomc- 
thing more hereafter. 

In the Jemſh hiſtory we read, that when Abimelek ſaw [Jaac ſporting (17) with Re- 
bekah, and taking conjugat libertics (18), he preſently knew her to be Ines wife; 
and if ſhe had not been his wife, the caſe had been as in the preceding inſtance. It 
it be objected, that ſhe might have been his miſtreſs or a harlot; T a»jner, (atter the 
fame manner as before), that ſ$ ſhe might have been, tho ſax had told him by words 
that ſhe was his wife. And it is ſufhcient for my purpoſe, and to make acts capa- 
ble of cont radicting truth, if they may be allow'd to expreſs things 4s plainly and deter- 
minately as words can. Certainly Alimelek gave greater credit to that information, 
which paſſed through his eye, than to that which he received by the ear; and to 

what 
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what Iiazc did, than to what he ſad. For Iſuac had told him, that ſhe was not his 
Wife, but his Siſter (19). 

A certain Author (20) writes to this purpoſe, © If a Soldier, who had taken the 
oath to Ceſar, ſhould run over to the enemy, and ſerve him againſt Ceſar, and af- 

© ter that be taken; would he not be puniſhed as à deſerter, and a perjured vil- 
& lain ? And if he ſhould plead for himſelf, that he never denied Ceſar ; would it not 
be anſwer'd, That with his tongue be did not deny him, but with Hie actions (or by facts) 
c he did?” And in another place, * Letus, jays be, ſuppoſe ſome Tyratit command 
« a Chriitian to burn incenſe to Jupiter, without adding any thing of a verbal abnega- 
& tion of Chrift : if the Chriſtian ſhould do this, would it not be mani eſtito all, 
„ that by that very art he denied him, (and 1 may add, conſequent!y denied thoſe 
prop: ſuions which affirm him to be the Chriſt, a teacher of true religion, and the like) ? 

Vhen a man lives, as if he had the Eſtate which he has not, or was in any other 
regard what he not, what judgment is to be paſſed upon him? Doth not Eis whole 
conduct. breathe untruth 2 May we not fay (if the propriety of language permits), 
that he lives a he? 

In common ſpeech we ſay ſome actions are infiznificant, which would not be ſenſe, 
if there were not ſome that are ſienificant, that have a rendency and meaning. And. 
this is as much as can be faid of articulate ſzunds, that they are either jy cane 
or inſigniſicant (21). 

It may not be improper by way to obſerye, that the /z2niſicancy here attributed 
to mens acts, proceeds not always from nature, but ſometimes from cuſtom and a- 
greement among people, as that of words and ſounds moſtly doth. Acts of the lat- 
ter kind may in different times and places, have different, or even contrary ſiznifi- 


. cations. The generality of Chriſtian, when they pray, take off their hats: the 


Jews, when they pray (22) or ſay any of their Berat, put them on. The fame thing 
which among Chriſtians denotes reverence, imports irrevere:ce among the 7ews. 


Ihe rexſon is, becauſe covering the herd with a hat (if it has no influence upon 


one's health) is an i»diffcrent thing, and people by uſage or conſent may make it in- 
rerpretable either wiy. Such acts ſeem to be adopted into cheir language, and may 
be reckond part of it. But acts of the former kind, ſuch 45 I chictly here intend, 
have an unalteralle fignification, and can by no agreement or force ever be made 
to expieſs the contrary to it. Agon treating rhe flock, and diſpoſing of it as if 
it was his, can by no torture be brought to lignify, ta it as not hs. From whence 
it appears, thit facts expre's more ſtrongly, even than ds themſelves, or to con- 
tradiet any prapolition by facts, is a fuller and more effectual contradiction, than 
can poſlibly be made by words only (22). Words are but arbitrary ſigus of our i- 
deas, or indications of our thoughts (that word, which in one lingua ge denotes 
foverty. (24), in another denotes riches (25: but Jacts may be taken as the cents of 

them, 


(15) Thar Inſiance f Aenelaus and his gueſt Alexander, in Arrian, might be ſubjoind to 
this. El ne dude ot @negporepirce b, TIS d TH) Abgor BK 52) eie avis. 
(20) De Dupl. mart. (21) As that Bai, ab. Dicg, L. in v Zen, (22) =——= 259007 
TPLR WRA2 . TEMA WY WD. Maim, & al. pf. (23) N SF Gyr oxi. Plut. Res lo- 
quitur ipſa % ſemper valet plurimum. Cic, (24) Wh Hel. (25) WH fab. So 4b. Ezra 
obſerves that MAN in Heb, is to will, in Arab. to nil! g tho' in Arab. the Word is written AN): 
and in another place, that the ſame word cven in the ſame language, ſometimes ſignities 137 
TIEN. 
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them, or rather us the thou? H Hemm ſe ES reduc. into al ; as the very conceptions of 
the mind brought forth, and grown to maturity; and therefore as the mot natural 
nd cxpreſs repreſ ntations of them. And, beſide this, they bet» certain re/prets to 
things, which are not arbirr: ry, but as determinate and immutable as any; io are 
i Mathematics, For the f. ets ard the things they reſpect, are , what they are, as 
much ws any wo guven quantities arc : and therefore the re ſpects ntercediinp be- 
ewecn thoſe muſt be as fta, as the ratio is which one of theſe bears to the öther:? 
that is, they muſt remain the fame, and alvwiys ſpeak the ſane languige, til! chings 
ceaſe to be what they are. 

1 lay this down then as a fund mental ma Rim, T bat whoever a ts a5 if . were 0, 
07 mu jo, doh by his ALT » declare, thet they e, 2 0r not 3 15 plainly 18 he could by 
words, and with mere reality. And :f the things are otherwiſe, his acis contradlic 
theſe Prop ſit ions, which a{le.t them to be as they are ( 26). | 

IV. No act (whether word (Dor deed) of any Being, % n hum moral good and evil are 
im ſiuable. that interſc es nth any true {ropofuion, or denies any thing to be à it is, Can be 
right, For, | 

1. IF that propoſition, which is falſe, be wrong (27), that ad which implies fuch 
a propolition, © is founded in it, cannot be rinht: becauſe it is the very propoſition 
irſelt in practice, 

2, Thoſe propottions, which are true, and expreſs things as they are, expreſs the 
reluion hetween the ſubject and the attribute as ir is: that is, this is either armed 
or denied af that according to the n2ture of that relation, And further, this relation 
(or, it you will, the nature et this relation) is determined and fixt by the natures of 
tne things themſelves. Therefore nothing can interfere with any propoſition that 
is true, but it muſt jikewiſe interfere with Nature (the nature of the rclation, and 
thc natures of rhe things themſcives too), and conſequently be mm,, br T7012 in 
nature, So very much are thoſe Gentlemen miſtaken, who by following na- 
ture mean only complying with their bodily inclinations, tho in appoſition to truth, 
or at leaſt without any regard to it. Truth is but a conformity to nature: and to 
follow natwe cannot be to conibate truth (28). 

z. If there is a dupreme Being, upon whom the exiſtence of the world depends : 
and ncthivg can be in it but what He cither cauſes, or permits to be; then to own 
things to ve as they ove, is to own what He cauſes, or at leaſt permits, 10 be thus cauſed 
gr permtited and this is to take things as He gives them, to go into His conſtituti- 
on of the world, and to fubmir ro His will, reveald in the books of nature. To 
do this thereſhre muſt be agreeable to Hit niſl. And if fo, the contrary muſt be 
Cifagree? ble to it ; und fince (as we all find in due. time) there is a perfect necti- 
we in His will, certainly wrong. f 

deſire that ] may not be miſunderſtood in teſped to the actings of wicked men. 
do not ſay, it is 2orecab)e to the will of God, that Wwliat 15 {ll done by them. 
mould be % lone ; i. e. that they ſhoul:! _ their liberty ill : but I iy, when they 
hawve 


(25) This is 7orty . Apocal, Plato uſes the ſame way of ſpeaking. e, ſays 
he, widely und, — u MED ANTE G97 Rates. The contrary to this'1s in Ariftotle, 
ef ).n24uew oacd pw; fv Abt; x aed&eow, and iy Ci d And in S. B. HN MD) and 
TN AH (#) Atom , generale verbun 2ſt, ſive verbis ſive re quid agatur. Juſtin. Dig. (27) 
As it muſt be, becauſꝭ O' 1 aayItt at. Soph, 
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have done this and committed ſome evil, it z5 agrceable to his will, that I ſhould 
low it to hade been committed: or, it w fa be diſagreeable to his will, that 1 
ſhoald deny it to have been committed. 

As the cuning of things, in all our couduct, 9 be 4; they xe, is direct obedience 
(29) : fo the contiary, not to own things 10 be or t9 have been that are or have been, or 
not 10 be what they are, is direct rebellion againit Him, who is the Author of nature. 
For it is as much as to fay, * God indeed cauſes fuck a thing to be, or at leaſt per- 
« mits it, amd it is; or the relation, that lies between this and that, is of ſuch a 
© nature, that one may be aſfi rmed of the other, Cc. this is true: but yet rv wc it 
„ ſhall et be fo: I wiel not indure it, or act as if it were ſo: the laws of nature are 
« iI F. med, nor will 1 ind them, or what follows from them: even exiſtence 
„mall be non-exiftence, when my pleaſures require. Such an impious decliration 
as this attends every To/untary infraction of truth 

4. Things cannot be dented to be what they are, in ay inflance ar manner what ſo- 
ever, without contradi-ting axioms and truths eternal. For ſuch are theſe: every 
thing is what it is; that which 15 done, cannot be undone; and the like, And then it 
thotc Truths beconſiderd as having always ſubſifted in the Divine mind, to which 
they have always been true, and which differs not from the Deity himſelf, to do 
this is to act not only in oppoſttion to His government or ſovcraiguty, but to His na- 
ture (30) alſo: which if Ee be perfect, and there be nothing in Him but what js 
moſt right, muſt alſo upon this account be moſt wrong, 

Pardon theſe inadequate ways of ſpeaking of God. You will apprehend my 
meaning: which perhaps may he better repreſented thus, If there are ſuch things as 
l xiomi, that arc and always have been im nutably true, and conſequent'y have been al- 
ways known i God to ve jo, the truth of them cannot be denied any way, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, but the truth of the Divine A uomledge muſt be denied too. 

5. Deſignedly to treat things as being what they are not, is the greateſt p»ſſible ab- 
ſurdity. It is to put bitter for ſweet, darkne!s for light, crooked tor ſtrex2ht, er. 
It is to ſubvert all ſcience, to renounce all ſenſe of truth, and flatly to deny the ex- 
Hence Of any thing. For nothing can be true, nothing does exiſt, if things are not 
what they are. 

To talk to a Poſt, orotherwiſe treat it as if it was a %, would ſurely be reckon 
an abſurdity, it not diſtraction (31). Why ? becauſe this is to treat it 45 being what it 
is not, And why thould not the converſe be xe<ckond as bad; that is, to treat a man 
as a- poſt (32); as if he had no ſenſe, and ſeſt not injurics, which he doth feel; as 

it 

(+8) Ta ao311g Zum n cum νj]te nd gu aw Br x, x7 aioy (that is, according to truth, 
which it is the othe& of Reaton to dicovyer), Anton, Nunquam aliud natura, ai, lap entia di- 
ec, Juv. (29) What Hieracles lays of his 4 x6gwnr Oli, 1s true in reppect cf every ching. T 
Oct V2 xglozony Tummy b& — TET? yY]|vg ts) Matont, 5 eaSvac. | There is Tpaſſage Lame. 
where in S Ioagar. eh like this: where it is aid (as lremember) that he, who worſhips an 
Angel 7 M>W.17 MM WH ( as being what he is the meſſenger of God) is not guilty ot 1d0- 
latry. (30) LIAN N n. In Reſh. brokm, & al. (31) H — 46 avſoug — 
* is in Soph, the character of Ajax, when his head was turned, in a tit of raving. And 
among the monſtrous and mad extravagances of C. Caligula one is, that he treated his horſe Inca. 
b. t as a man. Set, (32) Horace aigues alter the faine manner, Si quis Hettica nitidan: 
geſtare ariet agnam; Huic veſtem, ut natæ, paret, &c. interdittfo kuic omne. ar. 
imat jus Prator, &, Quid, ſiquis natem pro muta devovet agu Integer eſt an mi? ne 

dixeris. 
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if to him pain and ſorrow were not pain; happineſs not happineſs. This is what 
the cruel and unjuſt often do. 

Laſtly, to deny things to be as they are, is a tranſgreſſion of the great Lay of our 
nature, the law of Reaion. For truth cannot be oppoled, bur reaſon muſt be vio- 
lated. But of this more in the proper place. 

Much might be added here concerning the amiable nature (33) and great force (340 
of Truth, If 1 may judge by whar I feel within my ſelf, the leaſt truth cannot be 
contradicted without much reluctance : the difregard of it even in others does ſomc- 
thing more thati difpleaſe ; it is ſhicking, | 

V. What has been jad , Acts icon ſiſtiut with trath, may alſo be (aid of many Onſen, 
er neglect: th act 5 that 1s, by theſe alſo true propoſirions may be denied to be true; and then 
thoſe umi ſiunt, by which this is done, muſt be nroug ſor the ſame reaſon» with thoſe aſe 


4 1 . 
figned under the jormer propuſetion. 


Nothing can be aſſerted or denied by ary ac with regard to thoſe things, to which 
it bears na relation: and here no truth cin be affected. And when acts ds bear ſuch 
relations to other things, as to be declaratory of fomething concerning them, this 
commonly is viſible; and it is not difficult to determine, whether truth ſuffers by 
them, or not. Some things cannot poſſibly be done, but truth muſt be direfily and po- 
ſitively dented; and the thing will be clear, But the caſes arifing from omillions 
are not always fo well determined, and plain: it is not always eafte to know when 
or hom fur truth is violated by omitting. Here therefore more latitude muſt be al- 
lowd and much muſt he leſt to cvery ones own judgment and ingenuity. 

This may be ſaid in | that when any truth would be denied by acting (or 
not omitting to act), /xÞ omiſſian can deny no truth, For no truth can be contrary to 
truth. And there may be omiſſions in other caſes, that are ſilent as to truth. But 
yet there are ſome negletts or refuſals to act, which are manifeſtly inconſiſtent with 
it (or, with ſome true propoſitions). 

We before (35) ſuppoled A. to have engaged not 70 dy ſome certain thing, &c. 
if now, on the other ide, he ſhould by ſome fole:nn promiſe, oath or other act un- 
dertake to do ſome certain thing before ſuch a time, and he voluntarily (36) omits to da 
it, he would behave himfelF as if there” had been no ſuch promiſe or engagement; 
which is equal to denying there was any: and truth is as much contradicted in this 
as in the former inftance. 

Again, there are ſome ends, which the nature of things and truth require us to 
aim at, and which therefore it we do not aim at, e and truth are denied. If 
a man does not deſire to prevent evils, and to be happy, he denies both his enn 
nature and the nature and definition of happineſs to be what they are. And then 
further, willingly to neglect the mens, leading to any ſuch end, is the ſame as not 
to propoſe chat end, and muſt fall under the fame cenſure. As retreating from any 
end commonly attends the not — towards it, and that may be conſiderd as 

: 3 2 an 


dixeris. Ii it be againſt truch and nature to uſe a lamb as a daughter, it will be as much a. 
gainſt truth to uſe a daughter as a lamb. (33) K d 7 ui 503 & gevacy x, Je, 1 
N A, 24090 'x, zu,. Ariſt. Eft quiddam, qued ſus vi nos alliciat ad ſeſe, non «mol a. 
mento captans aliquo, ſed trahens ſua dinnitate : quod genus virtus, ſcientia, veritas eſt, Cic, 
Tavus A. a feſtival faying in Plut. (34) O magna vis veritatis, &c. Cic. A good 


man HHN NYTW PN TD NUy. Main (35) p. 7. (35) Oblivione voluntaria. Cic. 
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an act, many omiſſions of this kind may be turned over to tlie ot her ſide, ( and 
brougli. under the forcgoing propotition. 1 | 

Ic muſt be confeſt there is 2 dent) as to the means, by which we are to cult 
cur own preſervation and happine ſs; to know what thoſe are, and what they are 
with reſpect to us. For ur 4 DLILLIES and opportunities are not equal: lome labor 
under diſadvantages invincible: and our ignorance of the tfre narures of things, 
of their of c1att5ns and effects in ſuch an irregular iſtemperd world, and of thoſe 
many incidents, that may happen «ither to further or break our meaſures, deprive 
us of certainty in theſe matters. Bur ſtill we may judge as weil as we can, and do 
hat we can; and the neglect 2% 4% this will be au omuſtion within the reach of the 
pro oſt tion. 2 f = 5 | | 

here are Omiſlious of other kuids, which will deſerve to be annumerate! to 
theſe by being cuher tal, or ,t, Or upon the ſcore of ſome other crows /t.once, It 
is certain 1 ſhould nor deny the Fhæniſſæ of Furipide to be an excellent dam by not 
reading it: nor do | deny Cl vil-wentr to be a rate piece of antiquity by not ging 
to ſee jt. But ſhould 1, having leiſure, health, and proper opportunities read no— 
thing, nor make any inquiries 1 order to unprove my nid, and attain ſuch knows- 
ledge as may be u ro me, I ſhould hen deny my mind to be whit ir is, ond 
that knowledge to be what it is. And it it doth not appear preciſcly, into what 
kind of ſtudics this reſpect to truth will carry a man pretcrably to all others, how 
Fir it will oblige him to continue his purſuit after knowledge, and where the diſ- 
continuance begins to be no offence againſt truth, he muſt conſult his own opportu— 
nities and genius, and judge for himſelf as well as be can (37). This is one of thoſe 
caſes which 1 ſaid before were nt fo well determined. 

If 1 do not give to this or that poor body, to whom! . no particular ob- 
ſigation, 1 do not by this deny them to . any more aan 1 thou} deny 2 
man to have a {quilid beard by not ſhaving him, to be naſty by not waſhing him. 
Or to be lame by not taking him on my back. 

Many things are here to be taken into confideration, as we fhill fee going along: 
perhaps | might intrench upon truth by dung this: and then I camiar by nor doing 
it (38). But if I, being in circumſtances to aſtord now and then ſomething in cha- 
rity to the poor, ſhou'd yer never give them any thing at all, 1 thou} hen certainly, 
deny the condition of the poor to be what it is, and my own to be what it is 
and thus truth would be injured. So agam 

If 1 ſhould not fay my prayers at ſuch a certain hour, or in uch 2 certain plas 
and manner, this would not imply a denix! of the exiſtence or God, His Nrovidence, 
or my dependance upon Him : nay, there inay be reafons perhaps againi? that partie 
cular time, place, manner, Bur if 1 chould ever pray to Him, or worihip Him ac all, 
ſuch a fetal omiſhion would be equivalent to this aflertion, There ts no Cod, who Ge 
dern the world ro be adored + which it there is ſuch a Being mult be contrary to truth. 
Alſo geucrulhy 114 notrr1 fly to negl:& this duty (permit me to cal] it ſo), ths not 
quite always, will favor, it not dixeally proclaim the fame nntruth, For certainly 

ro 


(+) In the Civil Law he 's fad to af, who does omit. Qui non facit quod facere debet, vi- 
detour ticcre adverſts ea J't4 Hou facit. Dig. (37 Diſces, auamadinu ee ee _ _ 
le del ei qroed te, grant! profictas, un panitebih, ſays Cicero to bis Son. (38) Nulla vir- 
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ro worſhip God after this manner is only ro worſhip Him ent, which is to de- 
clare it a great a nt that he is worſhipd ft all, and this approaches as near as 
is-poſlible to a wafer dect. Beſide, ſuch a ſparing and infrequent worthiper of the 
Deny, betrays ſucl'an habitual diſregard of Him, as will render every * act 
1:11, 1ficant and null. 

Should I, in the laſt place, find a man grievouſly hurt by ſome accident, faln 
dawn, alone, and without preſeat help like to perith ; or fee his houſe on fire, no 
be dy being near to help, or call out: under ſach circumſtances as theſe if I do not 
give him my aſliſtance immediately, I do not do it at all ; and by this refuſing to 
Co it according to my ability, I deny his caſe to be what it is; humane nature to be 
what it is; and even thoſe deſires and expectations, which Jam conſcious to my 
ſelf J ſhouid have under the like misfortune, to be what they are. 

VI. In order to judge rightly what any thing is, it muſt be tonſiderd not only what it is in u- 
kelf, or in one reſpett, but allo what it may be in any other rejpett, which is capable of being 
denied by Jabs or pratli e: and ie whole deſcription of the thing ought to be taken in. 

It a man ſteals a horie, and rides away upon him, he may be ſaid indeed by riding 
him to uſe him as a hie, but not as the borfe of another man, who gave him no li- 
cence to do this. He does not therefore conſider him as being what he is, unleſs he 
takes in the re ſpect he bears to his true owner, But it is not neceſſary perhaps co 
conſider what he is in reſpect to his col r, ſhape, or age: becauſe the rhief's riding 
away with him may neither affirm nor deny him to be ot any color, &c. 1 
fay therefore, that thoſe, and all thoſe properties, reſpeRs, and circumſtances, which 
may be contradicted by practice, are to be taken into conftieration. For otherwiſe 
the thing to be conſiderd is but imperfectly ſurvey ; and the whole compaſs of ir 
being nut taken in, it is taken not as being what it is, but as what it is in part only, 
and in other reſpects perhaps as being it is not. 

If a rich man, being upon a journey, ſhould be robbed and firipr, it would be a 
ſecond robbery and injuſtice committed upon him to take rom bim part of his then 
character, and 10 conſider him only as a rich man. His character compleated is 4 rich 
man robbed and aluſed, and indeed at that time a por man (39) and diftreft, tho able 
to repay alterwards the atlifiance lent him. 

Moreover 2 man in giving alliftance of any kind ro another ſhould conſider, what 
his own circumſt nces are, as well is what the uber g are (40). If they do not permit 
him to give it, he does not by his i bearance deny the other to want it: hut it he 
thould give it, and by that deny his own or his family's cir:umitances to be what 
they are, he would actually contradict truth. And fince (as I have obſerved already) 
all truths ac conſiſtent, nor can any thing be true any further than it is compæti- 
ble with other things that are truc ; when both parties are placed in a right light, 
and the cafe ſairly ſtuted for a judgment, the latter may indeed be truly ſaid to want 
aſliſtance, but nor the aſtiſtunce of the former: any more than a man, who wants x 

nide, may be ſaid to want a blind or a lame guide. By putting things thus may 
© truly known what the latter is with reipect to the former. 


The 
” (25) yu g dy: according to that determination in a caſe ſomething like this, which 


ecru in Tue. Maſs, Phe, (40) Utrigque ſimul conſulendum eſt, Dabo egenti ; ſed ut ipie 
non cgeam, Kc Sen. 
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The caſe becomes more dich, when a man (A) is under ſome promiſe or com- 
pat to aſliſt another (B), and at the fame time bound to confuir his own happineſs, 
provide for his family, Kc. and he cannot do theſe, it he does that, ee raally, For 
what muſt A. do? Here te not indeed oppoſite iratys, but there are truths on op- 
polite ſides, L anſwer: the there cannot be two incompatibie unties, or tho two in- 
canſitent acts cumet be bath As duty at the me time (For then his duty would 
be in impoſlibility) : yer an obligation, which I] will call Avr, may ariſe out of 
thoſe differing confiderations. A ſhould 2thſt B; bur ſos, 4; not to negle& himſelf 
and funily, &c. and % to rake care of himſelf and family, 4s not to forget the other 
ingagement, ne and onefii/ as Be can. Here the ipνι,u e of the troths on this and 
that fide thould be dilige;itly ob&rved : and there muſt in ſuch caſes be always 
ſome excepiion or limitation nnderfiond. It is not in man's power to promiſe ab ſo- 
Imely. He can only promiſe as one, who my be diſabled by the weight and incum- 
bency of truths not then cxiſting- 

I could here infert mary infrances cf partial thinking, which-occur in Authors: 
but I 11+1] chooſe only to fer down one in the margin (410. 

In ſhorr, when things are truly eftimared, perſoys concerned, 1429/25, places (42), ends 
intended (43), and e, that naturally follow, muit be added ro them. 

VII: When any act would be nung, the Firbe:ring that t muſt be right : likewiſe when 
the omiſſion of any thing would be wrong, the Doing of it (i. e. not omitting it) muſt be 
riohe, Becauſe Contrarinrum contra e F ratio. ; 

VIII. Moral god and evil are ci, ident with right and nrong. For that cannot be 
good, which is wrong nor that evil, which is right, 

IX. Every Act therefore of fur? a Being, 45 is before deſcribed, and all thoſe Omaſſions, 
whnch interſ ore n. truth ( 1 E. deny any pr poſition r q be true, which Is true 1 OT ſup- 
poſe auy thing not ti be what it is, in ny regard are morally evil, in ſome degree or 
other : ihe forbearins lach AC!S, 47: 1 the Ac11019 1 %% i0 uc 6 tun, Are moraliy £604 . 
and when any thing may be cither done, or not done, ill) nuhou the violation of truth, that 
thing is indifferent. 

would have it to be noted well, that when I ſpeak gf acts inconſiſtent with 
truth, I mean any truth; any true propaſition whatſoever, whether containing mute 
ter of ſpeculation, or plain fact. 1 would have cycry thing taken to be what in ft 
and truth it is. 

It 


(41) Sextus Emp, items to be fond of that filthy ſaying of Zeno, in relation to what is ſlo- 
ried of Jocafta and Odi : wy 4 Torov kg N Hege ne unTEI; v,, xa. any more, than to 
rub with the hand any other part ot her, when in pain. Here only reihe is confiderd ; as it 
all was nothing more, but barely plus: but this is an incomplete idea of the act. For ⁊i dig 
7s e is More than yi de by itſeit: and get fig 7% works Thy wnroog is ill more: and cer— 
tainly qeeCev T4 M 73 vere is a different thing irom getCry d ue T& Woetw, ie. He 


miglit as well have (aid, that to rub a ved het piece of iron with one's bare hand is the ſame as 


te rub one that 1s cold, or any other innocent p ece of matter: for a!l is but qer4g. Thus men, 
atſefting to appear free-thinkers, ſhew themielves to be but balt-thinkers, or leſs : they do not 
take in the whole ot that which is to be conftacrd. (42) Sunt res qutdam ex tempore, & ex 
conſilio, non ex ſua natura conſiderande. — Cid eimpora petant, ant quid perſonts dignum fit, 
conſiderandum eft, &c. Cic. (43) Og aijare prnbmroyy Tov Nd mudioraeuy typumy3v]o. Arr. 
Amico agro aliquis aſſidet : probamus. it hoc ſs hareditatis cauſa facit, vultur eſt, cadaver cx. 
ect.. Sen. 
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It may be of uſe alſo to obſcrve, that I have added thoſe words ia forme degree 1+ 
ether. For neither all evi}, nor all good actions are equa! (44). Thoſe truths which 
they re/pee, tho they are equaliy rue, may compriſe matters of very different im- 
portance (45) ; or more truths may be violated dne way than another (45): and 
then the crimes commirted by the violation of them may be equally ( one as well 
as the other) ſaid to be crimes, but nor equi crimes, If A. ſteals à book from B. 
which was pleaſing and uſeful to him, it is true A. is guilty of a crime in not treat- 
ing the book as being what it is, the book of B. who is the proprietor of it, and 
one whole happinels partly depends upon it: but ſtill if A. thould deprive B. of a 
good Efite, of which he was the true owner, he would be guiſty of a much greater 
crime, For if we ſuppoſe the book to be worth to him one pound, and the eſtate 
100co l. that truth which, is violated by depriving B. of his book, is in ef- 
ect violated 10990 times by robbing hun of his eſtate. It is che ſame as to repeat 
the theft of one 7 nd 10090 times over : and therefore it 15000 thefts (or crimes) 
are rote, and all together greater than one, one equal to 12260 muſt be greater 
too: greater thin that, which is but the igoogth part of it, ſure. Then, tho the 
convenience and innocent plezfure, mat B. taund in the uſe of the book, was a de- 
oree of happineſs : yet tne happineſs accruing to him from the effate, by which he 
was ſupphed not only wih necellaries, but alſo with many otiier comforts and 
and harmleſs injoyments, vaſtly exceeded it. And therctore the truth violated in 
the former caſe was, B. rad a property in tha, wh) gave ins ſuc h a degree of happineſs : 
that violated in the latter, H. bad a property in that, wil) gave bim a4 bappineſs vaſty 
ſuperior '9 the other, The violation theretore in the latter cate is upon this account a 
vaſtly greater violation than in the former. Laftiy, the truths violated in the for- 
mer % might end in B. thote in the latter may perhaps be repeated in them of 
his family, who ſubliit aifo by the c , and are to be provided for out of it. And 
theſe truths ar: very many in reſpect of every one of them, and all their deſcen- 
dents. Thus rhe deyrees of evil or guilt are as the importance and nwnber of traths 
violated, I ſhall only add, on the other fide, that the value of good actions will 
riſe at leaſt in proportion to the degrees of evil in the omiſſion of them: and that 
therefore they cannot be ch, any more than the oppoſite evil omiſlions. 

Bur let us return to that, winch is our main ſubject, the diſfinetion between moral 
good and evil. Some have been to wild as to deny there is any ſuch thing : but 
from what has bcen ſaid here, it is manifeſt, that there is as certainly Moral gc 
and ei as there is true and Falſe; and that there is as nitural and immatable a 
diference between 0e as between Heſe, the difference at the bottom being indeed 
the fame (47), Otners acknowle ge, chat there is indeed Moral good and evil ; 

but 


(44) NotwithRancing that paradox of the Stoict, "On 17% Th , THUBT th x Te Top 
ware, Ap. . Plat. Dig L. & ol. which might eatily be contured from their own words in 
Cicero. For ut finning be like paſling 2 line, or lum, that is, going ver er beyond that line: 
then, to /in being equal to F017, be) ond that re, tO go more for turther) beyond that line muſt 
be to ſin wore, Who ſecs not the fal lity of that, wee Gone dire meliorem, — nec ferti fort iorem, 
nec ſapiente ſapientiorem poſſe Veri? Aud fo on. (45) Sure that Wiſemen was but a bad ac- 
eomntant, who rec kond, TY! [SIS E ν AFC I NG, p42 1anm 1849 nSCAnircy Ap, Plut. 
(46) Thus 1scontelt, ia Cic. Iiiud intereſt, quod in ſervo necando, ſi gaſit injuria, ſemel peccatur : 
in batris vita wolanda ulla peccantur, Kc, Multiuudine peccatorum praftat, &c. (47) There- 

tore 
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* 
* but they want ſome otterion, or mark, by tlie help of which they might know them 7 
4 finder, And others there ire, who pretend to have fand that rule, by which our 
(4 ions gught 10 be 14; ared, and may be diſcriminated ; or thar urinate end, co 
1 which they ought all to be referred (48) + but whar they have advanced is cit!:c: 
0 falſe, or not ſufticiently guarded, or not comprehentive enough. For 
| They, who reckon nothing to be good but what they c Honeſtmm (40), may de- 


* 


4 : nomine actions good or bad, as that 18, Or is not the end of them: but then har 
44 is hon /m (59) 7 Something is fill wanting to mcaſurc things by, and to ſeparate 
the hone l from the 11299 [7.4 

They ho place all in Fulloring nature (51), if they morn by that phriſe acting ace 

cording to che natures of things ( is, treating things as being what they in na- 

| tune are, or according to truth) ſay what is richt. Dat this does not ſeem to be 

1- their meaning. And itt is only that 4 nan mast! ww his own nature (52), ſince hi- 

5 nature is not purely rational, but there is 2 part of him, which he has in ommor 
| 
' 


A * 
7 9 
. 4 8 


with brutes, they oppoint him à guide which I fear will miles him, this beine 
commonly more likely to prevail, than the rational part. At beſt tis talk i; 


1% lo: {c. 


: 

$ They who make Right reaſon (53) to be the Jaw, by which our adds are to be 
1 judged, and according to theu contormity to this or deflexioa from it ca!} ben 
v1 lan ſul or mlanful, good or bad, fay ſomething more particular and precite. Arm in 
1 c dced it is true, that what is! #recable ro right reaſon, is riot, contra. An! 


moreover, it by right reaſon is meant that, which is found by the rig::tt uſe of . 
rational faculties, this is the fame with truth: end whit is (a1 by them, wil be 
comprehended in what I have fail. but the manner in which they have deliver | 
themſelves, 1s noc vet explicit end (84 Js I: leaves TOOMm tor ſo many diſ punti an! 
poſite right-reaſon;, that nothing can be ſcttled, while every one pretends that 97 
1enfon is tight. And beſide, what I have ſaid, extends further : fox we are not 
only co re!pect thole truths, Which we dilcover by rcaſoning, but even ſuen maiters 
of fact, as are razily djicoverd to us by our ſenſes, We ought to regard things as 
being what they are, which way ſoever we come to tie knowledge of them. 


Tl e 


fore they, who denied there was either good or ew (gygz e þ l), were much in the 

right zo make thorough work, and to lay there was nothing in nature either true or fulſe. V. 

3H ext. Emp. & Dicg. L. (48) QD, [cxtremum, 1. ultimum bono rum] omriem phil yhopum en- 

tenti4 tal: debet eſſe, wt ad id a referri, oporteat : ipſum; autem nuſgunm. Cic. (45) Cod 

honeftum eſt, id bonum ſolum kabendum eſt. Cato ap Cic. (40) To fav, £10 \andatile eft, om. 

| "ne honeftitm I. or any thing like that, ie to ſay nothing. For how Nall ond know what is 

| truly {audabile ? (51) Taxe Ems LZ 70 bumoyeutro; (il. fronts) Ti get Civ, Fes 

FY Uh van” een Civ, Aye yip Tpes min nudge n eres. Diog. IL. (52) Vivere ex hominis 

4 natur. Cic. It is true he adds, andique perfect & nibil requirente: but thoſe words have ei- 

| | ther no meaning, or ſuch as will not much mend the matter. For what is natura und; que per- 

feta & nihil requirens * Beſide, mora) religion doth not conſiſt in following nature already 

[ perfect, but by rhe praktice ot religion we aim at the perfecting of our natures, (53 Cele- 

| brated every where. (54) Ta A wv 00 Noet' gag d - g £34 0 89 Fog, Ts „ r 195 . 

= wy 1 %%, 4 745 RWNERS TWRITIN RANRE; hv" uh bat fs iαꝭu The wag gels THAO. 
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They who contenting themſelves with ſuperficial and tranſient views deduce the 
difference between good and evil from the common ſenſe of mankind (55), and cer- 
tain Principles (46) that are born with us, put the matter upon a very firm foot. 
For it is much to be ſaſpetted there are no ſuch innas maxims as they pretend, but 
that the impreſſions of education are miſtaken for them: and beſide that, rhe ſenti- 
ments of mankind are not ſo wiſer and confiant, as that we may ſafely truſt ſuck au 
important diſtintion upon them (57). 

Ihey who own nothing to be good but Pleaſure, or what they call jucundum, no- 
thing evil but Pain, and diſtinguiſh things by their tendencics to this or that (58), 
do not agree in what this pleaſure is to be placed (59), or by what methods 
and actings the moſt of it may be obtained. Theſe are left to be queſtions 
till. As men have different taſts, different degrees f ſenſe and philoſo- 
hy, the fame thing cannot be pleaſant to : and if particular actions are to 
be tried by chis teſt, the morality of them will be very uncertain +; the ſame ack 
may be of one nature to one man and of another to another. Deſide, unleſs there 
be ſome ſtrong limitation added as à fence for virtue, men will be apt to ſink into 
groſs voluptuouſneſs, as in fact the generality of Epicuruss herd have done; and the 
reins will be uſurpcd by thoſe appetites, which it is a principal part of all religion, 
natural 2g well as any other, to curb and reſtra in. Sp theſe men ſay what is intelligi- 
Lle indeed: but what they ſay is falſe. For not all pleaſures, but only ſuch pleaſure 
as is 1rue, or happineſs (of which afterwards) may be reckons among the fines os 
ultima bonorum. 

He, who, having conſiderd the two extremes in mens practice, in condemning both 
which the world generally agrees, places virtue in the Middle, and feems to raiſe an 
dea of it from its ſituation at an equal diſtance from the oppoſite extreme, (60), 
could only defign to be underſtood of ſuch virtues, as have extremes, It muſt be 
granted indeed, that whatever declines in any degree toward. cither extreme, muſt be 
ſo far wrong or evil; and therefore that, which equal'y (or nearly) divides the di- 
ſtance, and declines neither way, #njt be right : alſo, that this notion ſupplies us 
with a good diretlion for common uſe in many cafes. But then there are ſeveral obli- 
vations, that can by no means be derived from it: ſcarce more thin ſuch, as reſpect 
the virtues couched under the word Moderation. And even as to theſe, it is many 
times diffi cult to diſcern, which is the Middle paint (). This the Author himſelf was 


ſenſible of (51). C Whether 


(55) Communis intelligentia nebis notas res efficit, eaſa: in animis noftris inchoavit, ut bo- 
ne. in virtute ponantur, in titijs turpia. Cic. Keiſherd engm (5 Mνα,νe - I) Sn oh 
eta. Ding. L. (46) They are uſually called prencipia nature, lex cor leges) naturg, 
ieh b-Lele c. (57) Unaqueq; gens hoc legem naturs pitat, quod didicit, Hieron. (58) Ad 
hes {voluptatem, & dolore m] et eu ſequamur, et que fugiamnus, refert emnia [ Ariftippws), Cic, 
(59) Velim definiag, quid fit voluptas : de quo onmis h& oy eſt. Cic. The diſputes about 
Pleaſure between che Cyrenates, Epicurns, Hieronymus, &c. are well known : whether the 
End was pleaturc of body, or mind: whether it was voluptas in motr, or in ftatu (ftabilitate); 
que jHauitatt aliquà naturam ipſam movet, or que percibitur, amn dolore dete acto 32 cy vit, 
Of j a TtSHuANnRN, Kc. Cic. Dic g. L. & al. (60) H' A umpConn ,ẽHmliα , Mer 
L, M Hi emervdinns, — Faw dpa n apsr} Gig D, n, d dr 80%, rA. 
Mequ rue N, J ann eve wg JU TegConmv' We N vat Ever . Arilt. Perhaps Pythagoras 
(and after him Plato, and others), when be ſaid (ap. Diog. L.) . 4 d& $1490 ar 79, * 
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Whether any of thoſe other foundations, upon which morality has been built, will 
hold better than theſe mentiond, I much gueſtion. But if the emal ratio ot moral 


good and evil be made to conſiſt in a conformity of mens acts to the :-utþ ©; rhe caſe, 
or the contrary, as | have here explained it, the diſfinc lion ſeems to be ſettled in a 


manner undeniable, intelligible, practicable. For as what is meant by à trac propefi- 


tion and matter of fact is perfectly underſtood by every body; fo will it be eafie for 
any one, fo far at leaſt as he knows them, ro compare not only xords, but alf ations 
with them. A very little skill and attention will ſerve to interpret even. theſe, and 
diſcover, whether they ſpeak truth, or not (629. 1 

X. F there be Mo, al good and evil, diſtinguiſhed as before, there i; Religion; and ſach, as 
may moſt properly be flyled natural, By religion I mean nothing elſe beit an obligation 
to do ( under which word I comprehend acts both of body and mind. I ſay, % do) 
what ought not to be omitted, and to forbear what ought not to be done. So that 
there muſt be religion, if there are things, of which ſome ought not to be done, 
ſome not to be omitted. But that there are ſuch, appears from what has been laid 
concerning moral good and evil: becauſe that, which to omit would be evil, and 
which therefore being done would be good or well done, onght certainly by rhe 
terms 20 be done; and fo that, which being done would be evil, and implies ſuch ab- 
ſurditi es and rehellion againſt the Supreme Being, as are mentiond under propofirion 
the IVch. ought moſt undoubtedly ot to be done. And then ſince there is religions, 
which follows from che diſtintion between moral good and evil; ſince this diſtiſcti— 
on is founded in the reſpect, which mens acts bear to truth; and ſince no propoſition 
can be true, which expreſſes things otherwiſe than as they are in nature: ſince things 
are ſo, there muſt be religion, which is founded in Nature, and may upon that ac- 
count be moſt properly and truly called the Religion of nature or Natural religion ; the 
great Law of which religion, the law of nature, or rather (as we ſhall afterwards find 
reaſon to call it) of the Author of nature is. | 

XI. T hat every intelligent, active, and Free Beins jhouid jo behave Vimlelf, as by no ac 
to contradict Trub; or, that be ſhould treat every thing as being what it is (63). 

Objections | am ſenſible may be made to almoſt any thing; but I think none but 
ſuch as muſt be anſwerable, to what has been here advanced. For to conſider a thing 
as being ſome hing elſe than what it is, or (which is the ſame) not to conſider it as 
being What it is, is an abſurdity indefenſible. However, for a [petimen, I will ſer 
down a few. Let vs ſuppoſe ſome Gentleman who has not ſufticient]y conliderd theſe 


” matters, ami ft his freedoms, and in the gaiety of humor, to talk after fome ſuch 


manner as this. If every thing muſt be treated as being what it is, what care 


* work wall follow ? For, 1. To treat my Enemy as ſuch is to kill him or /evenge 
08" 
my 


have ſome ſ uch thought as this. (*) When he ſays, it muſt be taken vw; &5 2v 5 pn abs; 
p32 it is not by that aſcertain, See before. (51) OY 38 pe, Mee, d mas, na, 
. Therefore N. Alto might have pared that cenſure, where he blames him for expreſſing 
Munſelt too yenerally? when he ſays WV PPh! WT WI NW MY, wihout telling 
him what-thit manner, time, place is. (62) There is certainly not that dithculty or perplex;- 
tym Morality, which Cicero ſeems to ſuppoſe, when he ſays Conſuetudo exercitatioq, capienda, 
ut bont rapiorinatores officiorum eſſe po ſſi mus. (63) What it ie in nature. d 7 2, to uſe 
Maim.'s words, And thus that in Arrianus is true Newog Cennet icy cues, 72 Exohudw 7h 
ov rg Tay, Ommi in re jul ſit veri, videre et tueri decet, Cic. This is indeed the Way 
ct truth. 
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« my felf ſoundly upon him. 2. Io uſe a Creditor, who is a ſpend-thrift, or 
« one that knows not the uſe of money, or has no occaſion for it, as ſach, is not 
« ro pay him. Nay further, 3. If I nant money, dont I act according to truth, if I 
« take it from ſome body ciſe to ſupply my own wants? And more do not I a& con- 
e trary to truth, if I do mot? 4. If one, who plainly appears to have a Deſign of 
4% killing another, or doing him ſome great miſchief, if he an find him, ſhould ask me 
« where he is, and 1 know where he is; may not I, to ſave Life, ſay 1 do not know, 
« tho that be falſe? 3. At this rate l may not, in a frolick, break a zlaſs, or bum 
© book: becauſe forſooth to uſe theſe things as being what they are, is to drink 
« gut of the onc, not to break it; and to read the other, not burn it. Laftly, how 
* {hall a man hen what is true: and if he can find out truth, may he not waar the 
Forer of 1 to it? | 

lo the firſt objection it is eaſy to reply from what has been already ſaid. For if 
the objector's enemy, whom we will call E was nothing more than his enemy, there 
might be ſome force in the objection : but ſince he may be conſideid as ſomething 
clic beſide that, he muſt be uſed according to what he is in othet reſpects, as well as 
in that from which he is denominated the objector's (or O's) enemy. For E in the 
tirſt place is a mn; and as ſuch may claim the benefit of common humanity, what- 
ever that is: and if © denies it to him, he wounds truth in a very ſenſible part. 
And then if O and E are fullow-citizens, living under the ſame government, and ſub- 
ject to laws, which are ſo many common covenants, limiting the behaviour of one 
man to another, and by which E is exempt from all private violence in his body, 
eſtate, &c. O cannot treat E as being what he is, unleſs he treats him alſo as one, 
who by common conſent is under ſuch a protection. If he does otherwiſe, he denies 
the exiſtence of thoſe laws and public compacts, to which he is himſelf, one way or 
other, a party; contrary to truth, And beſide, O ſhould act with reſpect to himſelf 
as being what he is ; a man himſelf, in ſuch or ſuch circumſtances, and one who has 
given up all right to private revenge (for that is the thing meant here). If truth 
therefore be obſerved, the reſult will be this. O muſt treat E as ſomething com- 
pounded of a man, a fejlow-citizen, and an enemy, all thzee: that is, he muſt 
only proſecute him in ſuch a way, as is agreeable to the ſtatutes and methods, 
which the ſoctety have obliged themſelves to obſerve. And even as to Lal proſecutions, 
there may be many things Kul to be conſiderd. For E may ſhew himſelf an enemy to 
O in things, that fall under the cognizance of law, which yet may be of moment and 


importance to him, or not.» It they are ſuch things, as really attect the ſafety or bappt- 
nels of O or his fimily, then he will find himſelf obliged, in compliance with 
truth, to take refuge in the laws; and to pumſh E or Stain ſatisfaction, and at 
leaſt ſecurity for the future, by the means there preſcribed,* Becauſe if he does not, 
he denies the ratare and ſenſe of happineſs to be what they are; the obligations, which 
perhaps we tha] find hereafter he is under to his jamily (63), to be what they are; a 
dangerous and nic ted enemy to be dangerous and wicke ]; the end of laws, and ſociety 
irſe}f, to be the ſatety and good of its members, by preventing injuries, puniſhing ot- 
fenders, &c, which they will appear to be, when that matter comes before us. But 


C 2 | if 


(54) Convenicet cum in dando munificum eſſe, tum in exigendo non acerbum : — 4 [:'tiBus ve. 
„ quantiom liceat, & neſcio an paulo plus etiam quam liceat, abborrenter!, = Habenda eſt au- 
ter ratio rei fanultaris, quam quidem dabi ſinere ſlagitioſum eſt, Cic. 
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if the enmity of E riſes not beyond trifting or more tolerable i nſtances, then O might 
act againſt truth, if he ſhould be at more charge or hazard in proſecuting E than he 
can afford, or the thing loſt or in danger is worth ; ſhould treat an cnemy in little 
things, ox a line enemy as a great one; or thould deny to make ſuch allowances and 
forgive ſuch peccadillo's, as the common trailry of human nature makes it neceſſary 
for us mutually to forgive, if we will live together. Laſtly, in caſes, of which the 
Liws of the place take no notice, truth aud nature would be ſuth ciently obſerved, if 
O ſhould keep a vigilant eye upon the ſteps of his adverſiry, and take the 
moſt prudent meaſures, that are compatible with the character of a private perſon, 
either to aſſwage the malzce of E or prevent the effects of it; or perhaps, if he 
ſhould only » uſe him as a friend-(55). For this if he ſhould do, notwichſtanding 
the rants of ſome men, he would cancel the natural differences of things, and con- 
found truth with untruth. 

The Debror in the ſecond objection, if hie acts as he ſays there, does in the firſt Place 
make himſelf the judge of his Crediror, which is what he is not. For he liys him 
under a heavy ſentence, an incapacity in effect of having any eſtate, or any more 
eſtate. In the xext place he arrogates to himſelf more than can be true: that he 
perfectly Anon not only what his Creditor and his circemſtances arc, but alſo whar 


they ever nill be hereafrer. He that is now weak, or extravagant, orvery rich, may 


for ought he knows become otherwife. And, which is to be confiderd above ail, he 
directly denies the money, which is the creditors, to be the creditors. For it is ſappo- 
ſed to be owing or due to him (otherwiſe he is no creditor) : and if it be due to him, 
he has a richt to it; and if he has a right to it, cf igll it is his (or, it is bis), But the 
debtor by detaining it uſes it, as it it was his own, and therefore not the others ; con- 
trary to truth. To pay a man what is due to him, doth not deny, thit he who pays 
may think him extravagant, &c. nor any other truth: that act has no ſuch ſignificati- 
on. It only ſignifies, that he who pays thinks it due to the other, or that it is his: and 
this it naturally doth ſignify. For — might pay the creditor without having any other 
thought relating to him, but would not without this. 

Anſ. to Olj<tion the 3d. Acting according to truth, as chat phraſe is uſed in the 
objection, is not the thing required by my rule; but, fo to act that ns truth may be 
denied by any act, Not taking from another man his money by violence is a for- 
bearance, which does not ſignify, that I do not want money, cr which denies any 
truth. But taking it denie that to be his, which (by the ſuppoſition) is his. The 
former is only as it were ſilence, which denics nothing; the latter a direct and loud 
allertion of a falſity ; the former what can contradict ng truth, becauſe the latter does, 
If a man wants money through his own extravagance and vice, there can be no pre- 
tence for making another man to pay for his wi-kednefs or folly. We will ſuppoſe 
therefore the man, who wants money, to want it for necefſaries, and to have incurred 
this want through ſome miffurmune, which he could not prevent. In rhis caſe, 
which is put as ſtrong as can be for the objeftor, there are ways of expreſling this 
want, or acting according to it, without treſpaſſing upon truth. The man may by 
honeſt labor and induſtry ſeek to ſupply his wants: or he may apply as a — 
not as an encmy or robber, to ſuch as can afford to relieve him; or if his want 1s 
very preſſing, to the firſt perſons he meets, whom truth will oblige to aſſiſt him ac- 

cording 


(64) Ter ele im d , 731 diy 3 d Heſ, 
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cording to their abilitics : or he may do any thing but violate truth ; which is a pris 
vilege of a vaſt ſcope, and leaves him many reſources. And ſuch a behaviour as 
this is not only agreeable to his caſe, and expreſſive of it in a way that is natural: bur 
he would deny it to be wiat it is, if he did not act thus. If there is no way in the world, 
by which he may help himſe:f without the violation of truth (which can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed. If there is no other way) he muſt een take it as his fate (66). Truth will be 
truth, and muſt retain its character and force, let his caſe be whit it will. Many 
things might be added. The man, from whom this money is to be taken, has a right 
to defend himſelf and his (as we may fee in due time), and nor ſuffer it to be taken 
F om him; perhaps he may ſtand as much in need of ir, as the other, &c. 

Anl. to Oli. the ath. It is certain, in the ft place, that nothing may willingly be 
done, which in any manner promotes murder: whoever is acceſſary to that, offends 
againſt many truths of great weight. 2. You are not obliged to anſwer the jirio(o's 
queſtion. Silence here would contradict no truth. 3. No one can tell, in ſtrict 
ſpeaking, where another 1s, if he is not within his view, Therefore you may truly 
deny that you know, where the man is. Laſtly, if by not diſcovering him you 
mould indanger your life, (and this is the hardeſt circumſtance, that ca be taken in- 
to the objection), the caſe then would be the fame, as if the 1nyuirer ſhould ſay, 
© Tf you do not murder ſuch an one, I will murder you. And then be ſure you 
muſt not commit murder; but muſt defend your felt againſt this, as againſt other 
dangers, 2gainſt Banditi, &c. 4s well as you can. Tho merely to deny truth by ard. 
(l mean, when they are not productive of fa&s to follow, as in the adminiftration ot 
juitice, and the like) is not equal to a denial by fatts; tho an aluſe of language is 
allowable in this caſe, if ever in any; tho all fins againſt truth, are not equal, and 
certainly a little treſpaſling upon it in the preſent caſe, for the good of all parties 
(67), as littie a one as any; and tho one might look on a man in ſuch a fit of rage 
as mad, and therefore talk to him not as a ma but a mad man : yet truth is feed, 
and there are other ways of coming off with innocence, by giving timely notice to 
the man in danger, calling in afliſtance, or the like (68), 

The 5th ohe ſeems to reſpect Inanimate things, which it we muſt treat according 
to what they aze, it is inſinuated we ſhall become obnoxious to many trifling obliga- 
tions; ſuch as are there mentiond. To this I anſwer thus. If the Glaſs be nothins 
elſe but an vſcful drinking-glaſs, and cheſe words fully expreſs what it is, to treat it 
accordingly is indeed to drink out of it, when there is occaſion and ir is truly uſeful, 
and to break it deſignedly is to do what js wrong (69). For that is to handle it, as 
if it neither wis uſeful to the obſector himſelf, nor could be fo to any one elſe * con- 
trary to the deſcription of it, But if there be any reaſon tor breaking the glifs, then 
ſomething is wanting to declare fully what it is. As, if the glaſs be poiſond : for 
then it becomes a p1ijond drinking-2laſs, and to break or deſtroy it is to ule it accond- 

ing 

(66) Suum cuiq; incommodum ſerendum eft potius, quam de alterivs commodis detrahen. 
dum. Cic. (67) Od & ares Y0orwT a iEamdd, — 141 Juriy d Max. = (68) In ſuch 
preſſing caſes, under imminent danger, the world is wont to make great allowances. OK 
4 nyvn ita Ta alevds > iy ew — OU, r wird z 78 Jed eſbe eit . Soph, Even they, 
win ay Sy My 502 NIPW ren, and READY RA RR NAY MN “h, and why 
1"y wy FR, fay alſo V ce ww > S. Hbared. (& al. paſs). And Ab, Ezra how 
of Abrabam, wen Ty 2 DIR pam PN (69) 12) ora 19D Wald > 
S. Hhal. 
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ing to this ne deſcription of it. Or if by breaking it any thing is to be obtained, 
which more than countervails the Jots of ir, it becomes a glaſs with that circumſtance : 
and then for rhe objector to break it, iH it be his own, is to uſe it according to what 
it is. And if it ſhould become by ſome circumſtance jcleſs only, tizo there ſhould be 
no reaſon for breaking it, yet if there be none againſt it, the thing will be indiffe- 
rent and matter of liberty. This anſwer, muatis mutandis, may be adapted to other 
things of this kind; boos, or any thing elſe. As the uſctulneſs or excellence of ſome 
books renders them worthy of immortality, and of all our care to ſccure them to po- 
fterity ; ſo ſome may be uſed more like what they are, by tearing or burning them, 

than by preſerving or reading them: the number of which, linge enough already, 1 
with you may not think to be incteaſed by this, which 1 here tend you. 

Ir cannot upon this occaſion be impertinent to obſerve, that tho to Qt againſt 
truth in any caſe is wrong, yet the degrees of guilt varying with the importance of 
things, in ſome caſes the importance one way or tother may be fo little, as to ren- 
der the crime evaneſcent or almoſt nothing. And to this muſt be added, that nai- 
maie beings cannot be conſiderd as capable ot wrong treatment, if rhe reſpect they 
bear to living beings is ſeparated from them. The drinking-glaſs before mentiond 
Sould not be conſiderd as ſuch, or be what it uo is, if there was no drinkin 
animal to own and uſe it. Nothing can be of any importance to that thing itſeit, 
which is void of all life and perception. So that when we compute what ſuch 
things are, we mult rake them as being what they are in reference to things that 
have life. 

The laſt and moſt material objection, or gue/fion rather, ſhall be anſwerd by and by. 
In the mean time 1 ſhall only fay, that if in any particular caſe truth is inacceihble, 
and after due inquiry it doth not appear hat, or bow things are, then this will be 
true, that the caſe or thing under conſideration is doubrful ; and to act agreeably unto 
this truth is to be not opinionative, or obſtinate, but modeſt, cautious, docile, and to 
endeivour to be on the er fide. Such behaviour thews the caſe to be as it is. And 
as to the want ot powry to act agreeadly to truth, that cannot be known till trials are 
made: and if any one doth try, and do his endeavour, he may take to himſelt the 
fatisfaction, which be will find in Sect. 4. 


Sect. II. Of Happineſi. 


HAT, which demands to be next conſiderd, is Happineſs ; as being in itſelf 

moſt conſiderable ; as abetting the cauſe of truth; and as being indeed ſa 

nearly allied to it, that they cannot well be parted, We cannot pay the 
reſpects due to one, unlets we regard the other. Happineſs muſt nor be denie\ to be 
what it is: and it is by the practice of truth that we aim at happineſs, which 1s 
rue. s 
In the few following propoſitions I ſhall not only give you my idea of it, but al 
{ubjoin ſome Obſertuuious, which tho perhaps not neceſſary here, we may ſome time 
hereafter think no loſs of time or labor to have made en ant : ſuch as men of Fi- 
ence would call, ſome of them Poriſmata or corollaries, and ſome Sc hei4. I tha)l 
lake them as they fall in my way promiſcagully, I. Ple- 
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I. Pleaſure is a Conſciouſneſs of ſomethi azreeable, Pain of the contrary : & v. v. the conſti- 
onlneſs of any thing agreeable is pleaſure, of the contrary pain, For as nothing, that is agree- 
able to us, can be painful at the fame time, and as fuch ; nor any thin difagreeable 
pleaſant, by the terms ; ſo neither can any thing agreeable be jor that — (becauſe it 
15 3 not pleatant, nor any thing diſagrecable not painful, in ſome meaſure 
(x Other. 

Obſ. 1. Pleaſures and pains are proportionable to the perceptions and ſenſe of their ſubjects, 
or the perjons affected with them, For conſciouſneſs and perception cannot be ſeparated : 
becauſe as J do not perceive what I am not conſcious to my ſelf I do perceive, ſo nci- 
ther can I be conſcious of what ] do not perceive, or of more or leſs than what I do 
perceive. And therefore, fince the degrees of pleaſure or pain muſt be anſwerable to 
thc conſciouſneſs, which the party affected has of them, they muſt likewiſe be as the 
degrees of perception are. 

Obſ. 2. Whatever increaſes the poner of perceiving, renders the percpient more ſuſceptive 
of pleaſure or fain. This is ſuch an immediate conſequence, that to add more is 
needleſs, Only, if you pleaſe, let us conſider one way, by which perceptions and 
the inward ſenſe of things may in many caſes be heightend and increaſed; and that 
is refiexton, and the practice of thinking. As T cannot be conſcious of what I do 
not perceive : ſo Lao not perceive that, which I do nor advert upon. That which 
makes me feel, makes me advert. Every inſtance therefore of conſciouſneſs and per- 
ception is attended with an act of advertence: and as the more the perceptions are, 
he more are the advertences or reflexions ; ſo v. v. the more frequent or intenſe the 
acts of advertence and reflexion are, the more conſciouſneſs there is, and the ftron- 
ger is the perception. Further, all perceptions are produced in time: time paſles 
by moments: there can be but one moment preſent at once: and therefore all preſent 
perception conſiderd without any relation to what is paſt, or future, may be lookd 
upon as momentas cous only, In this kind of perception the percipient perceives, as 
it he had not perceived any thing before, nor had any thing perceptible to follow. 
But in refexton there is a repetition of what is paſt, and an anticipation” of that 
which is apprehended as yet to come: there is a n paſt and future, Which 
by this means are brought into the ſum, and ſuperadded to the preſent or momenta- 
neous perceptions. Again, by reflecting we practiſe our capacity of apprehending : 
and this practifing will increaſe, and as it were extend that capacity, to a certain de- 
gree, Leftly, reflexion doth not only accumulate moments paſt and future to thoſe, 
that are preſent, but cven in their paſſage it ſeems to »wluply them. For time, as 
well as ſpace, is capable of indefinite diviſion : and the finer or nicer the advertence 
or reflexion is, into the more parts is the time divided; which, whilſt the mind 
- conſiders thoſe parts as ſo many ſeveral moments, is in effect renderd by this ſo much 
the longer. And to this experience agrees, ES 

Obſ. 3. The Cauſes of pleaſure and pain are relative things :. and in order to eſtin:ate truly 
their ett upon any particular ſubject, tbey ought to be drawn into the degrees of perception ii 
that ſub jertt. When the cauſe is of the ſame kind, and acts with an equal force, if 
the perception of one perſon be equal to that of another, what they perceive muſt 
needs be equal. And fo it will be likewiſe, when the torces in the producing cauſes 
and the degrees of peiception in the ſentients are reciprocal, For (which doth not 
ſeem to he conſiderd by the world, and therefore ought the more particularly to be 
noted) if the cauſe of pleaſure or pain ſhould act but halt as much upon A as ir 
does upon B yet if the perceptivity of A be double to that of B the ſum of their 

pleaſures 
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pleaſures or pains will be equal, In other caſes they will be unequal, As if the cauſa 
dulerifica ſhould act with the fame #perys on C with which it acts upon D yetif C 
had only two degrees of perception, and D had three, rhe pain ſuſtaind by D 
would be half as much more as that of C hecauſe he would perceive or feel the 
acts and impreſſions of the cauſe more by ſo much. If it thouldl act with twice the 
torce upon D which it acts with upon C then the pain of C would be to that of D 
as 2 to 6: i. e. as one degree cf force multiplied by two degrees of perception to 
two degrees of force multiplied by three ot per-eprion. And fo on. 

Obſ. 4. Mens rejpect.ve happineſſes or pleaſures ought to be daa nell as they are to the her- 
ſons them ſeldes, n hoſe they are; or according to the thuuehts and ſenſe, which they have 
them: not according to the eſtimate put upon them by other people, who have 1» 
authority to judge of them, nor can know what they are; may compute by different 
rules ; have leſs ſenſe ; be in different circumſtances ; or fuch as guilt has renderd 
partial to themſelves. If that prince; who having plenty and flocks many, yet ra- 
viſhed the poor man's ſingle ewe-lamb out of his boſom, reckond the poor man's 
loſs to be not greater. than the loſs of ene of his lambs would hive been to him, 
| e muſt be very defective in moral arichmetic, and little underſtood the doctrine of 
proportion. Every man's happineſs is His happineſs, what it is to him; and the loſs 
of it is anſwerable go the degrees of his perception, to his manner of taking things, 
to his wants and circumſtances. 

g. How judicious and wary oug ht princes, lam pivers, judges, juries, and even Maſters to 
be | They ought not to conſider ſo much what a ſtour, refolute, obſtinate, hardend 
criminal may bear, as what the weaker fort, or at leaſt (if that can be known) the 
perſons immediately concerned can hear : that is, what any punithment would he ro 
them. For it is certain, all criminals are not of the former kind; and therefore 
ſhould not be uſed as if they were. Some are drawn into crimes, which may 
render them obnoxious to public juſtice, they ſcarce know how themſelves : ſome 
fall into them through neceſſity, ſtrength of temptation, diſpair, elaſticity of ſpirits 
and à ſudden eruption of patlion, ignorance of laws, want of good education, or 
ſome natural infirmity' or propenfion : and ſome who are innocent, are oppreſt by 
the iniquity or miſtakes of judges, juries, witneſſes, or perhaps by the power and 
zcal cf a faction, with which their ſenſe or their honeſty has not permitted them to 
join. What a difference muſt there be between the ſufferings of a poor wretch ſen - 
fible of his crime or misfortune, who would give a world for his deliverance, it he 
had it, and thoſe of a fiurdy veteran in roguery; between the apprehenſions, tears, 
fainrings of the one, and the brandy and oaths of the other; in ſhort, between a 
tender nature and a brick hat! 

Obſ. 6. In — all perſons ow;Þt to be very carcſul and tender, where any other is 
concerned, Otherwiſe they may do they know not what, For no man can tell, by 
himſel', or any other way, how another may be affected. 

Obſ. 7. There cannot be an equal diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments by any ftated 
human laws (70). Becauſe (among other reaſons) the ſame thing is rarely either the 
ſame gratification, or the ſame puniſhment to different perſons. 

Obi. L. The ſufferings of Eruics are not like the ſufferings of Men, They perceive 
by moments, without reflexion upon paſt or future, upon cauſes, circumſtances, 
* (71). 

Time 


. Ceeds, the exceſs gives the true quantity of a or pan For nine degrees of pleaſure, 
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Time and life without thinking are next neighbours to nothing, to no-time and no- 
life (72). And therefore to kill a brute is to deprive him of a life, or a remainder 
of time, that is equal to little more than nothing: tho this may perhaps be more 
applicable to ſome animals than to others. Thar, which is chiefly to be taken care 
of in this matter, is, that the brute may not be killed unneceflarily ; when it is 
killed, that it my have as few moments of pain as may be; and that no young be 
left to languiſh. much by the way here. 

II. Pain confiderd in itſelf is @ real evil, pleaſure a real god. I take this as a Foffulaum, 
that will without difficulty be granted. Therefore, n 

III. By the genera! idea of — aud evil the one (pleaſure) is in itſelf deſiralle, the other 
[Pain] ts be avoided, What is here ſaid, reſpects mere pleaſure and pain, abſtracted 
from all circumſtances, conſequences, &c. But becauſe there are ſome of theſe gene- 
rally adhering to them, and which enter ſo deep into their nature, that unleſs theſe 
be lalen in, the full and true character of the other cannot be had, I muſt proceed to 
fome other propolitions relating to this ſubject. 

IV. Pleaſure compared with pain may either be equal, or more, or leſs : alſo pleaſures may be 
compared with ot ber pleaſure: (74), and pains with pains. Becaule all the moments of the 

leaſure muſt bear ſome reſpect or be in ſome ratio to all the moments of pain: as al- 
o all the degrees of one to all the degrees of the other: and ſo muſt thoſe of one 
pleaſure, or one pain, be to thoſe of another. And if the degrees of intenſeneſs be 
multiplied by the moments of duration, there muſt ſtill be ſome rio of the one 
product to the other. 

That this prapoſition is true, appears from the general conduct of mankind ; tho 
in ſome particulars they may err, and wrong themſelves, ſome more, fome leſs. For 
what doth all this hurry of buſineſs, what do all the labors and travels of men tend 
to, but to gain ſuch advantages, as they think exceed all their trouble? What are all 
their abſtinences and felf demals for, if they do not think ſome pleaſures leſs than 
the pain, that would ſuceeed them? Do not the various methods of life ſhew, that 
men prefer one ſort of pleaſure to another, and ſubmit ro one ſort of pain rather 
than to have another? And within our ſelves. we cannot but find an indifference as 
to many things, not caring, whether we have the pain with the pleaſure obtaind by 
it, or miſs the pleaſure, being excuſed from the pain. 

V. hen pleaſures and pains are equal, they mutuaily deſtroy eh other: when the one ex- 


leſs 


(70) It 18 not poſlible (in Aſbo's words) mins Emmy Woh) mul my vayhA wth nnd. 
* TPWDNM. (#1) Inter bominem n belluam hoe maxim intereſt, quod hec — ad 74 ſolmm quod 
ade, quodg; preſent et, ſe accomodat, paululum admodum ſentiens prateritum aut futurum, Cic, 
Nes et ventiero torquemur et praterito. Timoris enim tormentum memoria reducit, providentia anti. 
cipat. Nemo tantum preſentibus miſcr eft Sen. (72) Praſens tempus breviſſimum eſt, adeo qui. 
dem, ut quibeſdam nullum videatur, Ec. Sen. O ray a a'v]oi uwnavy wiralanouty mh Har 
ar, F dimer peraCd Morris, 4 bet i- 2 Abo. Adrift. (73) Vn Sun pe. 
n RM Worw. 4b. Er. M P1> RA. ir rr u nw. F. ABA. (74) 
The rants of thoſe men, who aſſert, ws Nagigew d nddviies un AA m 5D : nay, gow 
zv id, & Ang, ap. Diog. L. can farc ec no body, who has ſenſe, or is alive. Nor that 
of the Stoics in Plut. In S 3 xc u AU apoopiiuerc, x7A» As if an Age was not 
more than a moment, and — an age's haypincſs more than a momentꝰs. 
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leſs by nihe degrees of pain, are equal to nothing: but nine degrœes of one, lefo 

2 ot the other, give ſix of the former net and 4 ret. 4 | by 
It may not be improper to note here, that as I believe in the ſEnſe of moſt men 2 

hutle pain will weighragainſt 4 great deal of. pleaſyre : ſo perhapsthere may be ſoine 
ains, which exceed all pleaſures 3 bt is, ſuch pains as no mai would chooſe to 

ſuffer for any pleaſure whatever; or at deaſt any that we know oß in this world. 

VI. As therefore there may be true pleaſure and pain e ſo there Way be ſo me prejent plea- 
ures, ukich compared with: what. attends. or jollows them, not only. may duni ſh into nothing, 
ut may even degenerate into pain, and ought to be rec ond: 48 pains (75) and v. v. ſore” 

Pains; that may be annumerated to pleaſures, Or in ſhort, there may be a wide difference be- 
- tween Preſent gileaſure and True pleaſure.” For the true quantity of pleaſure diſters not from 
that quantity of true pleafure :* or it is ſo much of that kind of pleaſure, which is true, 
clear ot all diſcounts and. future payments. But if a man ſhould 1njoy.three degrees 
of ſuch pleaſure, as willi bring upon him nine degrees of pain, when three degrees 07 
Pain are ſet off to balance the three of pleaſure, the clear quantity remaining is lix 
degrees of pain., And fo if a man indures three degrees if pain to obtain ninc ot 
pleaſure, he.certzinly g1ins fix of the latter. By the ſame manner of compnri! 
ſome pleaſures will be found to be the Joſs of plcaſure, compared with greater : — 

6 ſome pains che alleviation of pain, becauſe by undergoing them greater are cvaded 

4 (75).- Thus the natures of preſent pleaſures aud pains are varied, and ſotuctimes 

tranſmuted: which ought never to be fegt. 

VII. Happineſs differs no: from the true quantity of pleaſure, unbappineſs''of pain. Or, 
any being may be ſaid to be ſo far happy; as bis pleaſures: are true, & That cannot be 
the happineſs of any being, which is bad for him: nor, ean:happineſs be diſagreca- 
ble. It muſt be ſomething: therefore, that is both agreeable: and good for the — — 

* Now preſent pleaſure is for the preſent indeed agtecable; but it it be not true, and 
hey who injoys it, muſt pay more for it than it is worthy ät cannot be for his good, 
or good for him. This therefexe cannot be his bappineſs, Nor again, can that plca- 
ſure. be reckond happineſs, for which one pays the full price in pain: becauſe theſe 
are quantities, which mutually deſtroy each other. But yet. ſince happineſs is ſome- 

thing, which, by the general idea of it, muſt be deſirable, and therefore agrecable, 
ir muſt be ſome kind of pleaſure: and this, from what has becn ſaid, can only be 

ſuch pleaſure as is triie. That only can be both agreeable and good for him. And 
thus every one's happineſs will be as his true quantity at pleaſure. A 

One, that loves to make objethons, may demand here, whether there may not 

happineſs without pleaſure: Whether a man may not be ſaid to be happy in reſpect 
to choſe exils, which he-eſcapes, and yet knows-nothing ot: and whether there may 
nat be ſuch a. thing as negative happineſs, ©, I anjwer, an exemption from mistortunes 
and pains-is a high privilege,. tho we thould not be ſenſible whar thoſe misfortunes 
or-dangers are, from which we are deliverd, and in the- larger uſe of the word may 
be-Ryleda happiness. Alfo, the abſence of pain or ye may perhaps be called 
> negative happineſs, ſince the meaning of that phraſe is, known. But in proper 
ſpeaking: happincſs always. inchides ſomething: poſitiye, For met indolence reſulting | 
| PF; n | from 


| (75). Nocet (br noxa) em pta dolore voluptare Hor. And -— multo corrapta dolore vo/uptas. | 
Id. (76) As when that Pompey. mentiond by Val. Max. by burning his finger eſcaped tlie 
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from inſenſibility, ox joined with it, if it be happineſs, is a happineſs infinitely. di- 
miniſhed : that is, it 489 more a happineſs, than it is an unhappineſs; upon the con- 
fine of both, but neither. At beſt it is but the happineſs of ſtocks and ſtones ( 
and vo.theſe 1 think happineſs can hardly be in ſtrietneſs allowd, *Tis the privilege 
O a ſtock to be what jt is, father than to be a miſerable being: this we are ſenſible 
ot, and thercfore, joining this privilege with our own ſenſe of it, we call it happi- 
nels ; but this is what it is in our manner of apprehending it, not what it is in the 
ſtock itſelf, -. A ſenſe indeed of being free from pains and troubles is attended with 
happineſs :-.but_ then the happineſs flows from the ſenſe of the caſe, und is a — 
happineſs, Whilſt a ma reflects upon his negative happineſs, as it is callec „and 
joys it, he makes it poſitive: and perhaps a ſenſe of immunity from the afflictions 
and miſeries every where fo, obvious to our obſervation is one of the greateſt plea- 
1 l. ne [4d to be Ublmwely hann fn bre — a6 

That heing may ve j.ad to be "ately happy, in ſome degree or other, the ſum to- 
tal of whoſe — exceeds the ſum of ail = or, — 1 — is the (um of 
happineſs, or true pleaſure,” at the fort of the account. | Ang ſo on the other fide, that being 
may be (aid to be nimue unbappy ; the ſum of all whoſe pains exceeds that of all bis 


leaſwres. | 
IX. To make itſelf happy is 4 duty, which every Being, in proportion to its capacity, owes 
to itſelf ; and hc dre: every — * being may be ſup 2 to aim at, in — (78). 
For happineſs is ſome quantity of true pleaſure: and that pleaſure, which I call true, 
may be conſiderd by itſelf, and fo will be juſtly deſirable (according to Prop. II. and 
III. On the contrary; unhappineſs is certainly to be avoided: becauſe being a quan- 
tity of mere pain, it. may be conſiderd by itſelf, as a real, mere evil, &c. and be- 
cauſe if J am obliged to purſue happineſs, I am at the ſame time obliged to recede, 
as far as I can, from its contrary. All this is ſelf- evident. And hence it fol- 
lows, that 30 | | 

X. We cannot all with reſpett to bit her our (elves, or at her men, as being what 'we and ” : 
are, unleſs both ave conſiderd as beings ſaſceptive of happineſs and unbappineſs, and naturally 
defirous of the one and verje to the other, Other animals may be conlidexd after the 
ſame manner in-proportion to their ſeveral degrees of apprehenſion. | 

But that the nature of Happineſs, and the road to it, which is fo very apt to be 
miſtaken, may be better under ſtood; and true pleaſures more certainly diſtinguiſhed 
from Falſe ; the tollowing propoſitions muſt ſtill be added. 

M. As the true and ultimate Happineſs of no being can be produced lysam thing, thas 
interferes with truth, and denies the natures of, things : jo neuer can the prattige of truth make 

being ultimaely unhappy. For that, which contradits nature and truth, oppoſes 

the will of the Author ot nature (whoſe exiſtence, &c. I ſhall prove afterwards) ; and 
to ſuppoſe, that an inferioc being may in oppoſition to His will break zbrozgh-the con- 
ſtitution of things; and by ſo doing make himſelf happy, is to ſuppoſe that being 
more potent than the Anthor of nature, and conſequently more potent than the Au- 
thor of the nature and power of that very being himeff, which is abſurd. And as to 
rhe other part of the propoſition,” it is alſo abſurd to think, that, by the gonſtitut on 
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ok nature and will of its Author, any being ſhould be finally miſcrable only for cas- 
ing himſelf to Truth, and owning things and the relations lying between them 


to be what they are. It is much the ſame as to ſay, God has made it natural to 


contradi& natiu e; or unnatural, and therefore puniſhable, to act according to na- 


ture and reality. If ſuch a blundey'(excuſe the boldnefs of the word) could be, ic 
- maſt come either — 2 — 1 Him to cauſe a better and more equi- 
table ſcheme, or from fome delight,” | 

The former cannot be aſcribed to the | Firſt cauſe, who is the fountain of power: 
nor the latter to Him, who gives ſo many pon ot His goodneſs and beneficence. 
Many beings may be ſaid to happy ; and there are none of us all, who have not 
many injoyments. (79): whereas did He delight in the infelicity of choſe] beings,. 
-which depend upon Him, it muſt be natural to Him to make them unhappy, and 
then not one of them would be otherwiſe in any reſpect. The world in that caſe 


inſtead of being ſuch a beautiful, admirable ſyſtem, in which there is. only a mixture 


of evils, could been only a ſcene of mere miſery, horror, and torment. 
That either the enemies of truth (wicked men) ſhould be ultimately happy, or th- 
religious obſervers of it (good men) ultimate wy is ſuch injuſtice, and an evil 
ſo great, that ſure no Manichean will allow ſuch a ſuperiority of his Evil principle o- 
yer the Good, as is requiſite to produce and maintain it. 
XII. The genuine Happineſs of every being muſt be jomet hing, that is not incompatible wich 


er deflywctive of iti nature (80), or: the ſupertor ar better pou of it, if it be mixt. For; in- 


tance, nothing can be the true happineſs of a being, that is inconſiſtent with 
reaſon. For all pleaſure, and therefore be ſuxc all clear pleaſure and true happineſs 
- muſt he ſomething agreeable a and nothing can be agreeable to 2 reaſoning nature, or 
. (which is the ſame) to the reaſon of that nature, which is repugnant and diſagreca- 
ble to reaſon. If any thing becomes agreeable to a rational being, which is not 
agreeable to reaſon, it is plain his reaſon is loſt, his nature depreſt, and that he now 
lifts himſelf among irratiamali, at leaſt as to that particular. Ka being finds. plea- 
ſure in any thing wrcaſoneble; he has — ar pleaſure : but a. rational nature 
can like nothing of that kind without a contradiction: to itſelf, For ro. do this 
would be to act, as if it was the contrary to what it is. Laſtly, if we find hereaf 
ter, that whatever interferes, with reaſon, interferes with truth, and to contradict ei- 
ther of them is the ſame thing; then what has been ſaid under the former propoſiti- 
on, — alſo confirm this: as what has been ſaid in proof of this, does alſo confirm 
the former. | | 
XIII. Tbeſe Pleaſwres are true, and to be reckond into our happineſs, againſt which there 
lies no reaſon. For when there is no reaſon | againſt any Pleaſure, there is always one 
for it (81); included in the term. So when is no reaſon for undergoing, pain 
(or venturing it), there is one againſt it. | 
Obſ. There is therefore no neceffity for men to torture their inventions in finding 
out arguments to juſtify themſelves in the purſuits after worldly advantages and in- 
joyments, provided that neither theſe injoyments,. nor the means by which they are 


ia. Und ergo que poſſides? que —. Sen, (80) Ham n rag 


(75) Now dat Deus 


| 4, ngx1% x, ie ics. Arr, (81) Thy q n edo weTHrayuCaro- 
TTF 
id wo. Plaut. N Pon, $6; | 


ich he finds in the miſery of His dependents. . 


* 
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attaind, contain the violation of any truth: tha u, (as we may ſee hereafter) are 
not unjuſt, immaderate, or the like (82). For in this caſe there is no reaſon, why 
we ſhould not deſire them; and a direct one, why we ſhould, yiz. becauſe they are 


ments. 
IV. To conclude this ſection, The way to * 1 and the practice of truth 
incur the one into the other. For no being can be ſtyled py, whe is 141 ulti- 
mately ſo : becauſe all his pains exceeding all his pleaſures, he is fo far from being 
happy, that he is a being unhappy, or miſerable, in proportion to that ekceſs. Now 
by prop. XI. nothing can produce the ultimate happineſs of any being, which inter- 
feres with truth : and therefore that, which doth produce it, muſt be ſomething that 
is conſiſtent and coincident with it. 
Two things then (but ſach as are met 2 and embrace each other), which 
are to be religiouſly regarded in all our conduct, are Trath (of which in the preceed- 
ing dect.) and Happineſs (that ws, ſuch pleaſures, as accompany, or follow 
ice of truth, or are not inconſiſtent with it: of which I have been treating in this). 
_ And as that Religion, which arifes from the diſtinction between moral good and 
evil was called Natural, becauſe grounded upon truth and the natures of — : ſo 
perhaps may that too, which ſes happineſs for its end, in as much as it 
proceeds upon that difference, which there is een true pleaſure and pain, which 
are Phyſical (or Natwral) good and evil. And ſince both theſe unite fo amicably, 
and are at laſt the ſame, here is one Religion which may be called Natural upon wo 


Sect. III. Of Reaſon, and the ways of diſcover- 
ing truth. 


Y manner of thinking, and an objeftion formerly (83) made oblige me in 
the next place to ſay ſomething concerning the Means of knowing, what is 
true: — there are any, that are ſwe, and which one may ſafely rely 
upon. For if there be not, all that I have written is an amuſement to no — 4 
Beſides, as this will lead me to ſpeak of Neaſan, xc. ſome truths may here (as ſome 
did in the former ſection) fall in our way, which may be profitable upon many oc- 
caſions; and what has been already aſſerted, will alſo be further confirmed. . 
I. An Intelligent being, ſucb 4s 1s mentiond before (8a) bave ſome immediate ob- 
Jetts of bus under ſtanding ; or at leaft 4c acity of feb. if there be no obie& of 
his intellect, he is intelligent of nothing, or not intelligent. And if there are no 
immediate objects, there can be none at all: becauſe every object muſt be ſuch (an 
object) either in itſelf immediately; or by the intervention of another, which is im- 
mediate ; or of ſeveral, one of which muſt at leaſt be immediate. 


II. 4n 


(82) Habebit philoſophus amal opes ; fed all detratias, be Sen; (83) The laſt Obj. p. 
19. (84) Sect. I. prop, I. | 


* 
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II. An Imelligent being among the immediate objects of his mind may have that are 
abjtract and general. I ſhall not at preſent inquire, how he comes by — ir mat- 
ters not bow), ſince this muſt be true, if there is any ſuch thing as a rational being. 
For that reaſon is ſomething different from the knowledge of particulars, may a p- 


r from hence; becauſe ir is not confined to particular things or caſes. What is 


reaſon in one inſtance, is fo in another. What is reaſonable with reſpect to Oxincti- 
, is ſo in reſpe& of Næuius (85). Reaſon is performed in ſpecies. A Rational be- 
ing therefore muſt have ſome of theſe F (I mean pacific and abſtract ideas) do 


work with; or ſome ſuperior method, ſuch as perhaps fame higher Order of reafo-- 


ners may have, but we have not. 
The knowledge of a particular i 
thing: there it ends. But reaſon is ſomething univerſzi, A find of gateral inſtru- 
ment, applicable to particular things and caſes as they cocur, ' We reaſon about par- 
ti ulars, or from them; but not by them. N N 227 
In fact we ſind within our ſelves many logical, metaphyſical, mathematical, Cr. ideas, 
no one of which is limited to any particular, or individual thing: hut they compre- 
hend whole fe and kinds. ir is by the help of theſe that we reaſon, and 
demonſtrate, that we know from within our felves, that Intelligent beings not 
only may have ſuch abſtract ideas, as ate mentiond in the propoſirion, but that ſome 
«tually have them: which is enough for my purpoſe. h E areal 25 
III. Thoſe Ideas or objecus, that ave immediate;. "will be adequately and truly known to that 
mind, whoſe ideas they are. For ideas gan be no further the ideas of any mind, than that 
mind has (or may have) a perception of them: and therefore that mind muſt per- 
ceive the whole of them: which is to know them adequately. - | i 


, des „ Tneſe idea being; immeckatt, nothing {by che term) can intetvene to in- 
creale, dimi *. At ; 


niſh, or an way alter tifem. And to ſay the mind does not tio them 
truly, implies a contradiction: becanſe it is the lance thing as to ſay, that they are 
miſiepreſented; that it, that there we other intervening and miſrepreſenting ideas. 
And laftly, there cannot be an immediate perception of that, which is not; nor 
therefore of any immediate object otherwiſe, than as it is. We have indeed nrany 
times wrong notions, and miſperceptions of — 4 dut then, theſe things are Hot 
the immediate objects. They are things, which are notified to us by the help of 
organs and media, which may be vitiated, or perhaps defective at beſt and incapa- 
ble of tranſmirting * as they are in themſelyes, and therefore occa ſion imper- 
fect and falſe images. But then, even in this caſe, thoſe 1 and ide as, that are 
immediate to the percipient, are perceived as they are: and t 
* _ why the originals, which they ſhould exhibite truly, but do not, are not perceived as 
R are. In ſhort, I only ſay the mind muſt know its own immediate ide. a. y 
IV. What haz been ſaid of thoſe-ideas, which are immediate, may be ſaid alſo of thoſe relati- 
ons or reſpects, which any of thoſe ideas bear immediately each to ot her:: they muff be known 
immediately and truly. For if the relation be immediate, the ideas cannot ſubſiſt with- 


out it; it enters into their nature: and therefore they cannot be known adequately, - 


but this muſt be known too. They are in this reſpect like the ideas of Whole and 

Part. The one cannot be without the other: nor either of them not diſcover that 

«relation, by which the one muſt be always bigger and the other leſs. 
E hen 


rt en ua uten ee HT 2:1 
(% Luis ber ftatuit, quod equum ſit in Ouin#ium, id iniquum eſſe in-Nevium. Cic. 


* 


dea is only the particular knowledge of chat idea or 


t is the very reaſon, 


To ſay no more, we may fatisfy our ſelyes of the triſth of this, as well as of the 
foregoing propoſit ions, from the 2 ot our on minds ; where we find ma⸗ 
ny relations, that are immediately ſeen, and of which it is not in ow power to doubt. 

e are conſcious of -a knowledge, that conſiſts in the intuitian of theſe relations. 


Such is the evidence of thoſe truths, which are uſually called avjows, aud perhaps * 


of ſome ſhort demonſtrations. Arca | 
V. I bo ſe Relations or 7 which are not immediate, or ape at - the fir/# view, mi 
many times le diſcaverd by the mediation of one er more interpojed ; and with equal certainty, 
If the ratio of B to D does not inſtantly ſhew itſelf ; yet if the r of B to O (86) 
does, and that of C to D (87), from hence the rio of B to D (80) is known alſo, 
And if the mean quantities were ever ſo many, the ſame thing would follow ; 
rovided, the reaſon of every quantity to that, which follows next in the ſeries, be 
wi, For the truth of this I vouch the Mathematicians (89) : as T might all, chat 
know any Science, for the truth of the propoſition: in general. For thus rbetrems ald 
e — 22 ö dab i 2 — | 2 | MN 1 1 
VI. uf tion be true, it is abways ſo in all the in ſtuncer . 4: wdidh tv l an. 
esl. For otherwiſe it · muſt be both true and falſe. — , 12 | = 
VII. By the belp of Tru i already known more may be diſcoverd, For, 
1. Thoſe Inferences, which ariſe preſently from the application of general truths to 
the particular things and cafes containd under them, muſt be juſt. Ex. gr. The #hole' 
is higger than 4 part; therefore A (ſome particular thing) 2 nee than haf A. For it is 
plain that A, is containd m the idea af Whole, as half A is in that ot Part. S0 that 
if the antecedent propoſition be true, the conſequent, which is included in it, fol- 
lows immediately, and muſt alſo be true. The former cannot be true; unleſs the 
othet, be ſo too What agrees to the genus, Herr definition, whole, muſt agree to 
the geriet, indroiduals, thing defined, the" Part. 
that of a canſe; of one correlate that of the other; and ſo on. And what is ſaid here, 
holds true (hy the preceeding propoſition) not only in reſpect! of -atioms and firit 
truths, but alſo and equally of theozetas and other general truths;y when they are 
once known. | Theſe may be capable of the like applications : and the truth ot ſuch! 
conſequences as are made by virtue of them, will always be as evident as that ot 
thoſe theorems! themſelves. +; bY nnen wi dg nin ws 0 IMEEY 


2. Al thoſe Concliſunt, which 250 derval through mean propoſitions that ate 
true, and by juſt inferences, will be as true as thaſe, from which they are derived. 
i „by virtue of 


My js this : every juſt conſequence is funde im forme known 
which one thing »tollows from augth er, after the manner of ſteps in an Algebra opes 
ration: and if inferences are ſo foundad, and juſt, the things inſerred muſt be true; 
if they are made trom true premiſſ es. WEL a 
Let this be the form of an argument. M P S M: eg S = P. Here if $ M 
be falſe, nothing is concluded at all: becauſe the middle ptopqſition is in truth not 

M, but —— S$ = Ms, which is foreign to the purpoſe. If S M be true, 
but M = P Alle, then the Concluſion will indeed be a right concluſion trom thoſe 
premiſſes; but they cannot ſhew, that S P, becauſe, the oſition if it was 
erpreſt according to truth would be Me P, which is another thing, and 8 
n ee 1s) Xs: FT 94 5 _ place 

86) =a. (87) e. (88) = c. ($9) V. Tacg. El. Geom. l. 4. p. z. n. XII. But che 
digg — 1. the bare A cen of wa — +6, ab, ab, 24h, — Se. a / 


he- exiſtence” of an effect infers directly 
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place in the argument. But if theſe two propoſitions are both true, Mp, and 
= M, then it will not only be rightly concluded, but alſo true, that S = P. For 
the ſecond or middle propoſition ſo conne& the other two, by taking in due 
manner a term from each of them (or to ſpeak with the m_—_ by ſeparately com- 
paring the predicate or w4or-texm. of the concluſion with the medium in the firſt 
propoſition, and the ſubiect or min term with it in the ſecond), that if the firſt 
ſecond are true, the third muſt-be ſo likewiſe ; all being indeed no more than 
this, P.= M —S. For here the inference is juſt by what goes before being founded 
in ſome ſuch truth as this, and reſulting immediately from the application of it, 
eidens agualia ſunt, et inter ſe ſunt aqualia ; or Qu convenium in eudem tertio, etiam inter 
conveniunt ; or the like (90). Nov if an Inference thus made is juſtify able, ano- 
ther made after the ſame manner, when the truth diſcoverd by it is made one of the 
iſſes, muſt be ſo too; and fo muſt another after that; and ſo on. And if the 
FR, and all the intermediate inferences be as right, as the firſt is ſuppoſed to be, it 
is no matter to what length the proceſs is carried. All the parts of it being locked 
together by truth, the laſt reſult is derived through ſuch a ſucceſſion of ropoſiti- 
ons, as renders its title to our aſſent not worſe by being lo le. 
Since all the forms of true re may be proved to conclude rightly, all the ad- 
vances made in the fllogiſftic method toward the dif: or contirmation of truth, are 
ſo many inſtances and proofs of what is here aſſerted. So alſo are the ormarices ' 
of the Mahemaicians. From ſome ſelf-evident truths, and a few eaſie theorems, 
which they ſet out with at firſt, to what immenſe lengths, and through what a train 
of propoſitions have they propagated knowledge! How numerous are their Theorenis 


2nd diſcoveries now, ſo far once out of buman ken ! | 
I Jo not enter ſo far into the province of the Logicians as to take notice of the dif- 
ference there is between the analytic and 2 methods of coming at or 
roving it; whether it is better to begin the diſquiſition from the ſubject, or | 


world. b #9 1 f ö | | 
VIII. T bat power, which any Intelligent being bas of ſurveying bis own W 
them; of formang 46 hun ſelf au 55 . 2 abftraft, ſuch general 
Fundamental tris 4s he can be an 
4; are agreeable to them. any «her tru e known is order to find on 
determin ha 1: fit to be 
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whey of making ſub inferences! and concluſions, as are mentiond 
ander the preceding propoſition, jrom ay thing known, or given, | a 
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The ſupreme Being has no doubt a direct and perfect intuition of things, with 
their natures and relations, lying as it were all below Him, and ious to His 
eye : or at leaſt we may fafely ſay, that He is not obliged to make uſe of our operoſe 
methods by ideas and inferences ; but knows things in a manner infinitely above all 
our conceptions. And as to ſuperior finite natures, what other means of attain- 
ing to the acer a7 of things they may have, is a thing not to be told by me ; or 
how far they may excel] us in this way of finding truth. I have an eye here chiefly 
to our own circumſtances. When reaſon is aſcribed to God, it muſt be underſtood 
to be the Divine reaſon ; when to other beings above us, to be their reaſon ; and in 
all of them to tranſcend ours, as much as their natures reſpectively do our nature. | 

Ic may not be amiſs to note further, that tho a man, who truly uſes his rational 
powers, has abſtract and univerſal ideas, obta ind by reflexion ; out of theſe frames 
to himſelf general truths, or apprehends the ſtrength of ſuch, and admits them, when 
they occurr to him; by theſe, as by ſo __ ſtandards, meaſures and judges of 
things ; and takes care to have the materials, which he makes uſe of in reaſoning, to 
be rivetted and compacted together by them: yet by a habit of reaſoning he may come 
to ſerve himſelf of them and apply them fo quick, that he himſelf ſhall ſcarce obſerve 
it. Nay, moſt men ſeem to reaſon by virtue of a habit acquired by converſation, 
praQtice in buſineſs, and examples of others, without knowing what it is, that gives 
the ſolidity even to their own juſt xeaſonings : juſt as men uſually learn rules in A- 
rithmetic, govern theix accounts by them all theirdays, and grow very ready and to 
ping in the uſe of them, without ever 2 troubling their heads about the de- 
monſtration of any one of them. But ſtill tho this be ſo, and men reaſon without ad- 
verting upon general ideas and abſtract truths, or even being aware that there are.any 
ſuch, as it were by rule or a kind of rote; yet ſuch there are, and upon them reſts 
th - weight of reaſon as its foundation. | 

This, by the way, helps us to detect the cauſe, why the generality of people are fo 
little under the dominion of Reaſon ; why they ſacrifice it to their intereſts and paſ- 
ſions ſo eaſily; are ſo obnoxious to prejudices, the influence of their company, and 
din of a rarty ; ſo apt to change, tho the caſe remains the very ſame ; . ſo una- 
ble to judge of things, that are ever fo little out of the way; and fo conceited and 

olitive in matters, that axe doubtful, or perhaps to diſcerning perſons manifeſtly 
alſe. Their reaſoning proceeds in ſuch a track, as they happen to be got into, and 
out of which they know not one ſtep, but all is to them Terra incognita ; being igno- 
rant of the ſcientific part, and thoſe univerſa}, unalterable principles, upon which 
true reaſon depends, and to find which and the true uſe of them are required cool 
hours and an Ref application, beſide many preparatives, 

In the next place it muſt be noted, that one may reaſon truly from that, which is 
only probable, or even falſe (92). Becauſe juſt inferences may be made from pro- 
poſitions of theſe kinds: tha is, ſuch inferences may be made as are founded in cer- 
tain truths, tho thoſe pr ofitions themſelves ale not certainly true. But then 


what follows, or is concluded from thence, will be only probable, or falfe, according 
to the quality of that propoſition, or thoſe propoſitions, from which the inference is 


E Again, 


(52) Upon this account it is, that I add the word given at the end of my deſcription of 
Reaſon. *' da, 


made. 
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Aan, it ſhould be obſerved, that what 1 have faid of reaſoning, chiefly belongs to 
it as it is an imernal operation. When we are to repreſent our reaſonings to others, 
we muſt transfer our thoughts to them by ſuch ways as we can. The caſe is to be 
ſtated in a manner ſuitable to their capacities; a fair narration of matters of fact, 
and their circumſtances, to be made ; many times ons and things to be deſcr ibed 
by proper diatypoſe;, and the like: all which are additional labor, and take up much 
room in diſcourſes and books, and are performed by difterent Authors, upon different 
ſubjects, and in different kinds of writing, with an infinite variety of methods and 
forms, according to mens. different views and capacities ; and many times not with-- 
out a neceſſity of ſome condeſcenſions, aſcititious advantages, and even applications 
to the Paſſions. But notwithſtanding this, in ſtrict reaſoning nothing is required, 
but to lay ſteps in a due order, firmly connected, and . properly, without flou- 
riſh ; and to arrive at truth by the ſhorteſt and cleareſt tion we are able. 

Once more, perhaps diſputacious men, who love to find faults, may ſay I aſcribe tlie 
inveſtigation of truth to one faculty, when it is in reality the joint buſineſs of ſeveral. 
For when we go about this work, we are forced to make uſe of ſubordinate powers, 
and even external helps ; to draw diagrams, and put caſes in our own imagination ; to 
correct thoſe imagen, compound them, divide them, abſtract from them; to turn over 
our memory, an 
ſult books, and uſe pen and ink. In ſhort, we aſſemble all ſuch axioms, theorems, expe- 
riments aud obſervations, as are already known, and appear — of ſerving us, or 
that preſent themſelves upon the opening and au of the queſtion, or caſe before us. 
And when the mind has thus made its Tour, fetched in materials from every quarter, 
and ſet them in its own view ; then it contemplates, compares, and methodizes them ; 
gives the firſt place to this, the ſecond to that, and ſo on; and when trials do not ſuc- 
ceed ri tly, rejects ſome, adopts others, ſhifrs their order, &c. till at laſt the ſeries is ſo 
diſpoſed, that the thing or 8 required comes 47 or proved, by a juſt 
conclufion from proper premiſſes. Now in this proceſs there ſeem to be many faculties 
concerned; in theſe acts of circumſpection, recollection, invention, reflexion, compa- 
ring, methodizing, judging, &c. Bur what if all this be ſo ? I do not exclude the uſe 
of foch ſubſervient powers, or other helps, as are neceſſary to the exerting this faculty 
of Reaſon ; nor deny the mind matter to work upon. F may allow all the intellectual 
faculries their proper offices, and yet make reaſon to be what I have deſcribed ir 


to be. | 
IX. T here ſuch 4 thing as Right reaſon : or, Truth may be diſcoverd by reaſoninz (93). 
The word — 2524 3 Sametimes it is uſed. for that — — 
tiond in the laſt propoſition; as when we ſay, Man is a being indued with reaſon : And 
then the ſenſe of this propoſition muſt be this ; that there is ſuch a uſe to be made of 
this power, as is right, and will manifeſt truth. Sometimes it ſeems to be taken tor 
thoſe general truths of which the mind poſſeſſes itſelf from the intimate knowledge of 
its own ideas, and by which it is governed in its illations and concluſions; as when 
we ſay, Such a thing u agreeable to reaſon : for that is as much as to ſay, it is agreeable 
| ann bs to 


* (53) That way, which ſome Sceptics rake to prove the inexiſtence of truth, has _— in it, 
* it be a contradiction. If aay thing, ſay they, is demonſtrated to be true, how ſhall- it be 
known, that that demonſtration is true & it a rode, Cura muy, mas n Thr 
«anti; Ter i, „t rep. Sext.. Emp. 


ſee what has been entred and remains in that regiſter ; even to con- 
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to the faid truths, and that authentic way of making deductions, which! 
fonnded in t And then the ſenſe of this propoſition is, that there are ſuch — 
neral truths, and ſuch a right way of inferring, Again, ſametimes it ſeems to ſtand 
only for ſome particular truth, as it is apprehended by the mind with the cauſes, or 
(as I may ſay) reaſons of it, or the manner of its derivation from other truth: the is, 
it differs not from truth except in this one reſpect, that it is conſiderd not barely in 
itfelf, but as the effect and reſult of a proceſs of reaſoning ; or it is truth with the 
arguments for our aſſent, and its evidences about it; as when it is ſaid, that ſuch or 
ſuch an aſſertion is reaſon, And then the ſenſe of the propoſition is, that there are 
truths ſo to be 5 — by the mind. So all comes to this at laſt; Truth (or 
there are truths, that) may be diſcoverd, or found to be ſuch by ing. 

IF it were not ſo, our rational faculties, the nobleſt we have, would be vain. 

Beſide, that it is fo, appears from the foregoing propoſitions and what we know 
within our felves. Iis certain we have immediate and abſtract idea: the relations 
of theſe are adequately known to the mind, whoſe ideas they are : the propoſitions ex- 
— theſe relations are evidently known to be true: and theſe truths muſt have 

e common privilege and property of all truths, to be true in all the particulars and 
uſes, to which they are applicable. If then any things are notified to us by the help 
of our ſenſes, or preſent themſelves by any other way or means, to which theſe truths 
may be immediately applied, or from whence deductions may be made after the man- 
ner already more than once mentiond, new truths may be thus brought forth.\ And 
ſince theſe new truths, and the numerous deſcendents, that may ſpring from! their 
loins, may be uſed ftill in the fame manner, and he as it were fed of \more 
truth, who can tell at what undeſcried fields of know! even men may at A. 
arrive ? At leaſt no body can doubt, but that much truth, and particularly T 
kind, which is moſt u to us in our conduct here, is diſcoverable by this method. 


They, who oppugn the force and certainty of reaſon, and treat 2 as 2 
i the lat- 


Chimera, muſt argue againſt reaſon either with reaſon, or without reaſon. 

ter way they do nothing: and in the former they betray their own cauſe, arid eſtabliſh 
that, which they labor to dethrone. To =” there is no ſach thing right reaſon 
by any good argument, is indeed impoſſible : becauſe that would be to ſhew there is 
ſuch a hi „by tlie manner of proving, that there is not. | 

And further, if this propoſition be not true, there is no right reaſoning in Exclid ; 
nor can we be ſure, that what is there demonſtrated, is true, But to fay this I am 
ſure is abſurd. Nor do I deſire, that this propoſition, which There maintain, ſhould 
be eſteemed more certain than thoſe demonſtrated by him: and fo certain it muſt be 2 
becauſe there can be no certainty in them, if this be not true. 

The great objettion againſt all this is taken from the many inſtances of falſe reaſon- 
ing 22 — with which the practices, diſcourſes, writings of mankind are 
too juſtly taxed. But, in anſwer to it, I would have it minded, that I do not fay, 
men may not. by virtue of their freedom break off their meditations and inquiries 
prematurely, before they have taken a ſufficienr cognizance of things ; that they may 
not be prepoſſeſſed with inveterate errors, biaſſed by intereſt, or carried violently down 
with a ſtream of a ſect or faction, or dazled by ſome darling notion; that they may 
not be unprovided of a competent ſtock of precognita and preparative knowledge : that 
(among other things) they may not be ignorant of the very nature of reaſoning, and 


what it is that gives ſinews to an 7" and makes it juſt ; that they may not 
E 2 want 
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want philoſophy, hiſtory, or other learning requiſite to the underſtanding, and fla- 
ting of the queſtion truly; that they may not have the confidence to pretend to abi- 
lities, which they have not, and boldly to judge of things, as if they were qualified, 
when they are not; that they may not be impotent in their elocution, and miſtepre- 
ſent their own thoughts, by expreſſing themſelves ill, even when within themſelves 
they reaſon well ; that many underſtandings may not be naturally groſs, good heads. 
often indiſpoſed, and the ableſt judges ſometimes overſeen, through inadvertence or 
haſte : I ſay none of theſe things. e contrary I confeſs is manifeſt ; and error, 
which muſt follow in theſe cates, encounters one every where: and it is in oppoſition. 
to the pretended or ill expreſt reaſon of ſuch men, as are above characterized, that 
we are forced to add the epithet right, and to ſay right reaſon inſtead of reaſon only; to. 
diſtinguiſh it from that, which wrongfully uſurps the name. Nor, moreover, do I 
ſay, that by reaſoning the truth is to be diſcoverd in every caſe: that would imply 
ſuch an extent of knowledge, as we cannot pretend to. I only ſay, that there is. 
ſuch a thing as Right reaſon, and truth diſcoverable by it. *, 
I might add, that he, whoſe faculties are intire and found, and who by a proper 
exerciſe of his mind in ſcientific ſtudies firit opens and enlarges its capacity, and ren-. 
ders his intellectuals active and penetrating ; takes care to farnih himſelf with ſuch. 
leading truths (of that kind ſo often mentiond), as may be uſeful to him, and of 
which he is aſſured in his own. breaſt ; and in treating any ſubje& keeps them ſlill in 
his eye, ſo that his diſcourſe may be agreeable to them: I fay, ſuch a one is not in 
much dauger of concluding falſely. muſt either determin Weh. or ſcon find, 
that the ſubjett lies out of his reach. However he will be ſenſible, that there are ma- 
ny things within his ſphere, concerning which he may reaſon; and that there are 
truths to be found by this uſe. of his faculties, in which. he may ſecurely acquieſce. 
Thus 2 n 2 Ke 1 ſhall. a man know, what. is true? 
is in part anſwer re ſha ed by : only a. propoſition or two, which 
e 
0 aA according to reaſon, and to act accofding to are in effect thing. 
For in which ever of the forementiond ſenſes the — Reaſon. is taken, it fo Ft 
either for Truth itſelf, or for that, which is inſtrumental in diſcovering and proving 
it to be ſuch: and then, with reſpe& to this latter ſenſe, whoever is guided by that 
faculty, whoſe office conſiſis in diſtinguiſhing and. pointing out truth, muſt be a fol- 
lower of truth, and act agreeably to it. For to be governed by any laculty or power 
is to act according to the genuine deciſions and dictates of it. | 
That reaſon, which is rieb (by the meaning of the words) muſt conclude rightly :. 
but this it cannot do, if its concluſions are not true, or truth. | 
Let it L pray he rememberd here, that the iſſue of all right reaſoning is, that ſuch 
or ſuch a thing is true, if the principles and premiſſes, from whence it reſults are 
true. Therefore if theſe are certainly known to be fo, the concluſion may be taken 
as certain and abſolute truth: but otherwiſe the truth obtaind at the end of the ar- 
gument is. but hypothetical, or only this, that ſuch a thing is ſo, if ſuch another, 
or ſuch others axe ſo or ſo. | 
XI. To be gouerned by reaſon is ihe general Law. impoſed by-the. Ambor. of nature (oa) up-. 
on them, whoje uppermaſt faculty is reaſon : 45 the ditlues of it in particular caſes are the p. 
| h ticulay. 
(94) Cujus. [ ſummi Reftoris & Domini) ad naturam apta Ratio vera. il ia & ſumma lex 4 
pd ileſaphis dioitur. Cic. 4 OO”. A 
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ticular laws, to which they are ſubject. As there are beings, which have not ſo much as 
ſenſe, and others that have no faculty above it; ſo there may be ſome, who are in- 
dued with reaſon, but have nothing higher than that. It is ſufficient at preſent to 
ſuppoſe there may be ſuch. And then if reaſon be the »ppermoſt faculty, it has a 
right to controll the reſt by being ach. As in ſenſitive animals Senſe commands gra- 
vitation and mechanical motions in thoſe inſtances, for which their ſenſes are given, 
and carries them out into ſpontaneous acts: ſo in rational animals the gradation re- 
quires, that reaſon ſhould command ſenſe. < hy 

It is plain, that Reaſon is of a commanding nature: it injoins this, condemns 
that, only allows ſome other things, and will be, in a good old word, mi hs (, 
if it is at all. Now a being, who has ſuch a determining and governing power ſo 
placed in his nature, as to be eſſential to him, is a being certainly framed to be go- 
verned by that power. It ſeems to be as much deſigned by nature, or rather the = 
thor of nature, that rational animals ſhould uſe their reaſon, and ſteer by it ; as it is 
by the ſhipwright, that the pilot ſhould. direct the veſſel by the uſe of the helm he has 
fitted to it. The helm would not be there, if it was not to be uſed : nor would 
reaſon. be implanted in any nature only to be not cultivated and neglected. And it 
is certain, it cannot be uſed, but it muſt command : ſuch 4s its nature. | 

It is not in one's power deliberately to reſolve not to be governed by reaſon... For- 
if he could do this, he muſt either have ſome reaſon for making that reſolution; or 
none. If he has none, it is a reſolution, that ſtands upom no foundation; and there- 
fore in courſe falls: and if he has ſome reaſon for it, he is governed by reaſon. This 
demonſtrates that Reaſon muſt govern, im s T4214 9 

XII. If a Rational being, 4s ſuch, is under an obligation to os reaſon, and this obedience oy. 
pratlice of reaſon coincides with the obſervation of truth, theſe things plainly follov. 1. That 
what is ſaid Jett, I. prop. IV. muſt be true with reſpe& to ſuch a being for this further 
cauſe ; becauſe to him nothing can be right, that interferes with reaſon, and nothi 
can interfere with truth, but it muſt interfere with reaſon. Such a harmony there 
is between them. For whatever is known to be true, reaſon either finds it, or al- 
Jows it to be ſuch. Nothing can be taken for true by a rational being, if he has a 
reaſon to the contrary. 2. That there is to a Rational being ſuch a thing as religion, 
which may alſo upon this further account properly be called natural. For certainly to 
obey the law, which the Authcr of his being has given him, is religion: and to obey the 
law, which He has given or revealed to him by making it to reſult fiom the right uſe 
of his own natural faculties, muſt be to him his natwal religion. 3. A careful ob- 
ſervation of truth, the way to wy yr. and the practice of reaſon are in the iſſue 
the ſame thing. For of the two laſt each falls in with the firſt, and therefore each 
with other. And ſo, at laſt, Natural religion is grounded upon this triple and firi& 
alliance or union of Trab, Happineſs, and Reaſon ; all in the ſame intereſt, and con- 
ſpiring by the ſame methods to advance the perfection of human nature: and its tru- 
en definition is, Tbe Purſuit of happineſs by the Practice of reaſon; and truth. 

Permit me here again to inſert am Obſervation obiter, 

Obſ. The, Kemen of right reaſon and truth, or that which is to be regarded in 
judging. of right and truth, is Private; that is, every one muſt Judge for himſelf, * For 
lince all reaſoning is founded originally in the knowledge of one's own private ideas, 


| by: 
(*) To 1porney x wertuoy T's 0X75 wigngss NM. Anton. | 
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by virtue of which he becomes conſcious of ſome firſt truths, 'that are undeniable ; 
by which he governs his ſteps in his purſuits after more truths, c. the criterion, of 
that by which he tries his own reaſonings, and knows them to be right, muſt be the 
internd evidence he has already of certain truths, and the agreeableneſs of his in- 
ferences to them. One man can no more diſcern the objects of his own underfiand- 
ing, and their relations, by the facalries of another, than he can ſee with another 
man's.eyes, or one ſhip can be guided: by the helm of another. They muſt be bs 
own faculties and conſcience, that muſt determin him. Therefore to demand ano- 
ther man's aſſent to any thing wichout conveying into his mind ſuch reaſons, as ma 
produce a ſenſe of the truth of it, is to ere a tyranny over his underſtanding, and 
to demand a tribute which it is nat poſſible for him to pay. It is true indeed, tho 1 
cannot ſee with another man's eyes, yet I may be aſſiſted by another, who has better 
eyes, in finding an objeft and the circumſtances of it; and ſo men may be afifed 
in making their judgements of things. They may be informed of things, which 
they did not know before, and which yet require a place among thoſe that are to be 
conliderd : and they may be directed what to advert principally upon ; how to ſtate 
the queſtion; how to methodize their thoughts, and in general, how to reaſon : 
eſpecially if they want learning, or have only that part of it, which is little conver- 
ſant in cloſe reflexions, and doth not teach them to reaſon, or (as the caſe too often 
is) teaches them not to reaſon. But ſtill this is all in order to produce ſuch a light 
in them, that by it they may ſee and judge for themſelves. An opinion, tho never 
ſo true and certain to'one man, cannot be transfuſed into another as true and cer- 
tain by any other way, but by opening his underſtanding, and aſſiſting him fo to 
order his conceptions, that he may find the reaſonableneſs of it within himſelf. 

To prevent miſtakes let it be noted here, that, tho I ſay men muſt judge for them- 
ſelves, I do not ſay they muſt in all caſes at according to their private and ſingle 


judgements. In reſpect of ſuch things, as are — and concern themſelves only, 
e 


they may and ought ; only preſerv ing a due deference to them, who differ from them, 
and axe known upon other occaſions to have more knowledge and literature than 
themſelves : but where more are concerned, the Society may be confiderd as one per- 
ſon, of which he is only perhaps a ſmall particle ; and then his judgement will be 
in à manner abſorbed drowned in that of the majority, or of them, to whom 
the power of judging is intruſted. - Bur I muſt not digreſs too far from the main 
buſineſs, the ways of coming at mh. | 
XIII. T he reports of Senſe are not of equal ambority with the clear demon ftration: of Rea- 
ſon, when they to differ, It is true, the ideas cauſed by the impreſſion of ſenſi- 
ble objects are real ideas, and truly known to the mind as they are in themſelves; 
and the mind may uſe them, and reaſon truly upon them: that is, the mind may 
make 2 right uſe of the ideas, which it finds in itfelf. But then whether theſe are 
the true ectypes of their originals, and drawn to the life, is many times a queſti- 
on; and many times it is evident, they are not, They are conveyed through media 
and by inſtruments ſaſceptive of different diſpoſitions and alterations, and may con- 
ſequently produce different repreſentations ; and theſe cannot all be right. But 
ſuppoſe thoſe inſtruments and media to be as intire and pure, as when intireſt and 
ureſt ; yet ſtill there may be in many reſpects an incapacity in the faculty to noti- 
ty things juſt as they are. How mightily does a viſible object vary upon us its ſhape 
and fize according to its diſtance, and the ſituation of the place, from whence the 
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roſpe& is taken? Now theſe things cannot be ſaid of the reports, or rather deter- 
nations of reaſon, For in — reaſoning we uſe our own ideas themſelves, 
and ſuch as the mind knows them to be, not as repreſentatives of things, that may 
be fallly exhibitek This iernal reaſoning may indeed be wrongly applied to ex- 
ternal things, if we reaſon about them as being what they are not: But then this is the 
duk not of reaſon, but of ſenſe, which reports the caſe wrong ; or perhaps of the 
perſon, who has not been ſuffictently induſtrious to inform himſelf. 
That reaſon may be applied to overrule or correct ſenſe, 1 from that fami- 
har inſtance already mentiond. When the pictures of viſible objects are pricked 
out by the points of the ſeveral pencils of rays upon the rerina of the eye, they 
do not always give the true figure of thoſe objects, being —_ projected ac- 
cording to the rules of Perſpective : and yet this, tho it might impoſe upon a being, 
that has no faculty ſuperior to ſenſe, doth not impoſe upon reaſon, which knows how 
the appearance is alterd, and why, To think the Sun (95) is no bigger, than it 
pears to the = to be (96), ſeems to he the laſt degree of ſtupidity. He muſt be 
a brute (fo far from being a philoſopher), who does not know, that the ſame line 
(v. g. the diameter of the ſun) at different diftances ſubtends different angles at the 
eye. A ſmall matter of reaſon may ſerve ta confute ſenſe in this and the like 
caſes. | 
Obj. How can reaſon be more certain than W fince reaſon is founded in abftra- 
ctions, which are originally taken from ſenſible objects? Anſ. Perhaps the mind 
may-by being exerciſed at about particular objects by degrees find itſelf this 
capacity of conſidering things by their ſpecies, making abſtractions, &c. which it 
would not have done, had it never known any of theſe particulars. But then after 
it has found this capacity in itſelf, and attaind to the knowledge of abſtract and 
general ideas, 1 do not ſee why this capacity of reaſoning by the help of them may 
not be uſed, upon this proficience, to cenſure and correct the advices of ſenſe con- 
cerning even ſuch particulars, as firſt gave occaſion to the mind to exert this capacity 
arid raiſe itſelf. Is it a new thing for a Scholar to make ſuch a in learning, as 
to be able afterward to teach the Maſter, from whom he received his firſt rudiments ? 
May not the modern Philoſophers correct the Ancients, becauſe theſe firſt ſhewd 
them the way, and led them into the ſtudy of nature ? If we look impartially in- 
to the hiſtory of Learning, and even of Religion, we ſhall find, that truth has ge- 
nerally advanced by degrees, and many times (very many; as if that was the me- 
thod of introducing knowledge among men) riſen out of fable and error, which 
gave occaſion to thoſe inquiries, by which themſelves were detected. Thus Barbariſm 
and the beſtial life were ſucceeded by a twilight of ſenſe : this brightendby degrees: 
at laſt the ſun as it were roſe upon ſome parts of the commonwealth of Learning, 
and cleard up many things: and I believe. many more will in time be cleard, 
which, whatever men think, are yet in their dark and barbarow eſtate. The un- 
derſtanding tho it ſtarts from particulars, grows up to generals, and ſuch notions Logical, 
Metaphyſical, &c. as never could poſſibly come in by the ſenſes. Beſide, — 
pacity itſelt of admitting and — general ideas was originally in the _ 


(95) Tantulxs ille — fol. Lucr, | Poor creature | (56) Nes nimio folis major rota — Eſe 
poteſt, * . quam ſenſibus eſſe videtur. Lucr. Epicurus atem poſſe putat etiam minorem efſe, 
quam videatur, &c ic. 


— 


and is not derived from without. Notices of things. communicated by ſenſe are 
only the occaſions of uſing what it, had before (97). Juſtas a maſter may by the 
exerciſes he ſets, excite the ſuperior capacity of his ſcholar. | | | 
u a word, no man. doth, or can pretend to believe his ſenſes, when hie has a 
reaſon math it: which is an irrefragable proof, that reaſon is above ſenſe and con- 
Us it. ut, IT * 3 | usr 
XIV *T he reports of Senſe may be taken for true, when there 15 no regſon againſt it. 
_ (9B). - Becauſe: when there is 0 reaſon not to believe, that alone is a reaſon for 
believing them. And therefore. . * | 
XV. Jn this caſe to Al acording to them ( i. e. as taking the Informations of ſenſe to 
be true) js to att according to reaſon and the great law of our nature. : 
Thus it appears that there are tuo ways, by which we may aflure our ſelves of 
the truth of many things (99) ; or at: leaſt may attain ſuch a degree of certainty, 
as will be ſufficient to determin our practice: by ..reaſon, and by Jenſe under the go- 
wvernment of reaſon ; that is, when reaſon — it, or at leaſt doth not oppoſe it. 
By on " we diſcover ſpeculative truths ; by the latter, or both toge mat- 
ters o 1 $133 ELD Fae an : | 
XVI. Where Crtainty is not to be bad (1), Probability muſt be ſubſtituted into the place 
of it: that is, it muſt be confiderd; which fide of che queſtion is the more probable, 
Probability, or that, which in this caſe may incline one to believe any propoſi- 
tion to be true rather than falſe, or any thing to be rather than not to be, or 
the contrary, will generally ſhew itſelf upon the application of theſe rules. 1. 
That may .be reckond probable, which,-in the eſtimation of reaſon, 7 to be 
more agreeable to the Conſtitution of nature. No body can certainly foretell, that 
Sice-are will come up upon two dies fairly thrown before Ambzi-ace: yet any one would 
chooſe to lay upon the former, becauſe in nature there are twice as many chances for 


that as for the other. If a 22 Wolf ſhould light upon a Lamb, it is not evi- 


dently known, that he will.tear the Lamb: but there is ſuch a natural propenſion 
in that kind to do it, that no body would much queſtion the event. (This inſtance 
might have been taken from amongſt men, who are generally as far as they can be, 
cl one to another.) If a Parent cauſes his Child to be inſtructed in the foun- 
dation of uſeful learning, educates him virtuouſiy, and gives him his firſt impulſe 
and direction in the way to true happineſs, he will be more likely to proceed ard 


continue in it; than he would be to hit upon it, and continue in it too, if he was 


turned adrift, to be carried away by his own on, or the influence of thoſe 
people, into whoſe hands he might fall, the bias of the former lying towards 
vice, and miſery in the end, and the majority of the latter being either wicked or 
_— 1gnorint 
(%) Semina nobis ſcientie dedit [natura), ſcientiam non dedit. Sen, (98) Si ſani ſunt 
[ ſenſus)}, Ef valentes, & omnia removentuy, que obſtant & impediunt. Cic. (99) Socrates's 
ſaying, ap. Cic. nibil ſe ſcire, niſs id ip um, ſavours of an affected humility, and muſt not be 
underſtood firitly. But they, who followed, went further ( — omnes pene veteres ; qui ni- 
bil cogniſci,  nibil percipi, 'nibil ſciri poſſe dizerunt) : and particularly Arceſilas regabat ſe qurd- 
uam quod ſciri poſſet, ne illud quidem ipſum, quod Socrates ſibi reliquiſſet. And thus the ab- 
urdity grew to a ſize, that was monſtrous. For no man can act, or even be alive, if he knows 
nothing at all. Beſide, to know that one knows nothing, is. a. contradiction: and not to 
know, that he knows even that, is not to know, whetber he knows any thing, or not; and 
"that is to know for ought he knows. (1) Nec ſcire fas eſt omnia. Hor. | 


— 


— 
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ignorant or both. So that the advantage in point of probability is on the ſide of 
ood education. When writes, that the Egyptian Prieſts the 
d within the compaſs of 11340 years twice riſen it now. ſets, and ſet where 
it riſes (2), what is fit to be helieved concerning the trath of this relation (as of 
many others), is caſily diſcernible by this rule. Herodotas, poſſibly deligheing in te- 
ratical ſtories, might tell what he never heard : or the paſſage may be an interpola - 
tion; or it may be alterd in tranſcribing: or the Prieſts, hq pretended much to a 
knowledge of great antiquities, might out of mere vanity, to ſhew what children the 
Greek; were in reſpect of them, invent ſuch a monſtrous relation, and impoſe it up- 
on them, whom they thouglit not to have much ſcience among them: or it 8 
be got into their memoirs before their time, who related it to Heradhtu, and ſo paſs 
upon poſterity, as many other fictions and legends have done. Theſe are ſach ings, 
as ate well known to have happend. often, But that the diurnal rotation of the 
Earth about her axis ſhould be inverted, is a: phenowwenon,, that has never been known - 
to happen by any body elle, either before. or line ; that in favourd by no obſervati- 
on; and that cannot be without great alteration in the mundane ſyſtem, ox thoſe 
laws, by which the motions of the Planets, and of our Earth among the reſt are go- 
verned. That this account then may be falſe, is very conſiſtent with the humor and 
circumſtances of mankind: but that it ſhould be true, is very inconſiſtent with thoſe 
laws, by which the motions of the celeſtial bodies ſeem to be regulated, and tend to 
perſevere in their preſent courſes and directions, It is therefore in name much more 


ae this account is falſe; Ihe odds are on that ſide. 2. When any Ob- 


ervation hath hitherto conſtantly held true, ox maß communiy proved to be ſo, it has by 
is acquired an eſtabliſhed credit; the cauſe may be preſumed to retain. its — 
force; and the effect may be taken as probable; if in the caſe before us there doth 
not appear ſomething particular, ſome reaſon for exception. No man can de- 
monſtrate; that the Sun will riſe again, yet every one doth, and muſt act, as if that 
was certain (3): becauſe we apprehend no decay. in the cauſes, that bring about this 
appearance, or have any other reaſon to Patrol the event, or think it will be. other- 
wiſe a few hoprs hence, than it has been hitherto. There is no apodictical argu- 
ent to prove, that any particular man will die; but yet he muſt be more than mad, 
who can preſume upon immortality here, when he finds. ſo my enerations all 
gone to a man, and the ſame enemies that have laid them proſtrate, ſtill purſuing their 
_ vittories. Theſe and ſach like, tho in ſirianeſsperhaps not certainties, are juſtly current 
for ſuch. So great is their probability. There are other - Obſervations, which, tho not 
ſo infallible as thoſe, deſerve yet to be thought of, and to have a ſhare in the dire» 
ion of our e Ex. gr. There have been men in the world and no doubt 
ſtill are, Who, having had opportunities of impoſing falſities upon mankind, of 
cheating, or committing other wickedneſs, have yet in ſpite of temptation preſerved 
their integrity and virtue: but, ſince opportunity has fo ſeldom faild to contupt 
them, who have been in poſſeſſion of her, and mens intereſts and paſſions continue 
in general the ſame, it is more probable her charms will ſtill have the ſame power 
bal effect, which they uſe to have; which whoever doth not mind, will be wofully 
obnoxious to be abuſed by frauds pia _ impiozs. Briefly ; when there is no parti- 


(2) Terpdxy Mayer E Sev vdr Favor A Sd 24 159 Madera, „Nerven iN; brane 
r x — i drt anita Jig ur. (3) PN umn? ty. 
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culay reaſon for the contrary, what has oftneſt ha may from experience 
moſt reaſonably be expected to happen again. 3. When neither nature nor o- 
ther obſervations point out the probable conjecture to us, we muſt be deter- 
mind ( if it be neceſſary for us to be determind at all) by the Opinions and 
ſenſe of them, whom we apprehend, jndging with the beſt skill we have (4), 
to be moſt Inoring and bone (5). Of all theſe rules the fir is that, which de- 
ſerves the — regard : the other two are of nſe, when nature fo utterly 
excludes us From r boſom, that no opportunity is allowd of making a judgement. 
Laſtly, when nature, the frequent repetrtion of the ſame event, the opinion of 
the beſt judges concurr to make any thing probable, it is ſo in the higheſt degree. 
It appears from what has been faid concerning the nature and foundations of Pro- 
bability, that the force of it reſvlts from obſervation and reaſon together. For here 
the one is not ſufficient without the other: Reaſon without ob ſervation wants matter 
to work upon: and obſervations are neither to be made juſtly by our felves, nor to 
be rightly choſen out of thoſe made by others, nor to be aptly applied, without the 
aſſiſtance of reaſon, Both together may op 1 ora and practice in the abſence 
of knowledge and certainty. For thoſe © tions upon the nature of men and 
things, which we have made our ſelves, we know; and our own reaſoning concern- 
ing them, and deductions from them we know: and from hence there cannot but a- 
riſe in many caſes an internal —_— to give our aſſent to this, rather than that; 
or to act one way, rather than anot And as to the obſervations of others, they 
may be ſo cautiouſly and skilfully ſelected, as to become almoſt our oun; ſince our 
own reaſon and experience may direct us in the choice and uſe of them. The re- 
marks and advice of Old men who have gone through variety of ſcenes, lived long 
enough to ſee the 3 of their own and other peoples actings, and can now 
coolly look back and tell where they erred, are ordinarily fure to be preferred to thoſe 
. of young and raw actors. The apologues, &c. of wife men, and ſuch as have 
made it their buſineſs to be uſeful ſpies upon nature and mankind, national proverbs, 
and the like (6), may be taken as maxims commonly true. Men in their ſeveral 
profeſſions and arts, in which they have been educated, and exerciſed themſelves all 
their days, muſt be ſuppoſed to have greater knowledge and experience, then others 
can uſually have: and therefore, if 1 want of capacity or honeſty they do not 
either loſe, or belie their opportunities and experience, they are in reſpect of 
thoſe things, to which they have been bred and inured, more to be relied upon. 
And, laſtly, Hiftories written by credible —_— and read with judgement, may ſup- 
ply us with examples, paralle] caſes, and-general remarks, 9 in forming our 
manners, and opinions too. And by the frequent peruſal of them, and meditation 
upon them a dexterity in judging of dubious caſes is acquired. Much of the temper 
of mankind, much of the nature and tendency of their counſels, much of the courſe of 
Divine providence is viſible in them, 
To conclude ; that we ought 'to follow Probability, when Certainty leaves us, is 
plain : becauſe then it becomes the only light and guide we have. For unleſs it is bet- 
| | ter 


(4) Statuere enim, qui fit ſapiens, vel maxims videtur ofſe ſapientis. Cic. (5) Ariftotle's 
known rule is Nya, u irre Teo, # Toi; Ni, N Tols cogols rug, I rig - 
9, & Tis he, © Tis νẽ e toned was wet Rog. But it is not applicable to all ca- 
les. (6) Er cesxd ogvinarto vous Tegixorras Pini. 
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ter to wander and fluctuate in abſolute uncertainty than to follow ſuch a guide: unleſa 
it be reaſonable to put out our candle, becauſe we have not the light of the San, it 
muſt be reaſonable to dire& our ſteps by probability, when we have nothing clearer to 
walk by. And if it be reaſonable we are obliged todo it by Prop. XI. en there 
is nothing above Probability, it doth govern : when there is nothing in the oppoſite 
ſcale, or nothing of equal weight, this in the courſe of nature muſt turn the beam. 
Tho à man, to reſume the — before, cannot demonſtrate that fire-ace will come 
up betere bre, he would find himſelf obliged (if he could be obliged to lay at 
ah) to lay on that ſide : nor could he not chooſe to do it. Tho he w not be cer- 
oy or og chance, he would be certain of bis own obligation, and on which ſide 
it lay.” b e854 
| Hite then is another way of diſcovering, if not trub, yet what in practice may be 
ſuppoſed to be truth. Th is, we may by this 1 whether ſuch propoſiti- 
ons as theſe be true, I ongbt uc do this, rather than th; ot, to rhink jo, rather thun the 

| a 


counts. 1 45 o [ : ; | | 
650 I have done now what I chiefly intended here. But, over and above that, we 
may almoſt from the premiſſes collect, | | " 
Fx, The principal cauſes of Error, which I take to be fuch as theſe. 1. Want of 
faculties ; when men pretend to judge of things above them. As ſome (ſtraying out of 
their element, and falling into the dark, where they find no ident bat” their 
own {0 ams, come to) aſſert what they have no teaſon to aſſert : ſo others deny what 
there is the higheſt reaſon to believe, only becauſe” they cannot comprebend it. 9 2. 
Want of due reflexion upon thoſe ideas we have, or may have, by which it comes to 
paſs, that men are deſtitute ot that knowledge, which is gan. d by the contemplation 
of them, and their relations; miſapply names, confuſedly; and ſometimes deal in a 
tet ot words and phraſes, to which no ideas at all belong, and which have indeed no 
meaning. Next of kin to this is, 3. Want of Precognita and qualifications'requiſite; 
As, when illiterate people invade the provinces of ſcholars; the half-letterd are for- 
ward; and arrogate to themſelves what a modeſt; fixdions man dares not, tho he knows 
more; and ſcholars, that have confined themſelves to one ſpecies of literature, lanch 
out into another: | unſucceſsfully all. 4. Not underſtanding in what the nature 
and force of à juſt Conſequence conſiſts. Nothing more common than to hear people aſ- 
ſert, that ſuch a thing follows from ſuch a thing; when it doth not follow : i. e. 
when ſuch a conſequence is founded in no axiom, no theorem, no truth that we know 
of, 5. Defects of Memory and gon For men in reaſoning make much uſe of 
theſe : memory is upon many occaſions conſulted, and ſometimes draughts made ups 
on the — If then they depend _ theſe, and theſe happen to be weak, 
clouded, perverted any way, things may be miſrepreſented, and men led out of the 
way by . apparitions. There ought to be therefore à little ry of theſe 
faculties, and ſuch you helps ought to be uſed, as perhaps the beft judgements 
want the moſt. 6. Attributing too much to Senſe, For as neceſſary as our ſenſes are 
to us, there are certainly many things, which fall not under their cognizance ; many, 
which cannot be exhibited after the manner of ſenſible objects, and, to which no 
images belong. Every one, who has but juſt ſaluted the Mathematics and philoſo- 
phy, muſt be convinced, that there are many things in nature, which ſeem abſurd to 
ſenſe, and yet muſt be admitted. 7. Want of Retirement, and the practice of think- 


ing and reaſoning by our ſelves, A * and irregular life muſt be * 
2 Wit 
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with a looſe and irregular head, ill- connected notions, and fortuitous concluſions. 
Truth is the offfpring of filence, unbroken meditations, and thoughts often reviſed - 
d corretted. B. Ihe ſtrength of appetites, paſſions, prejudices. For by theſe the under- 
ing may be corrupted, or overborn: or at leaſt the operations of the mind muſt be 
much obſirated-by the intruſion of fact ſolicitors, as are no members of the rational 
ſyſtem, and yet powerful, and turbulent. 9. Ill ating of a queſtion ; when men either 
t it wrong themſelves, or accept it fo put from others. A ſmall addition or falſity 
ipped into the caſe will ferment, and ſpread itſelf: an artificial color may deceive 
one : an incumberd manner may perplex one. The queſtion ought to be-preſented 
before its judge clean, and in its natural ſtate, without diſguiſe or diſtortion. To 
this laſt may be ſubjoind another cauſe, nearly allied to it: not fixing the ſenſe' of 
Terms, and 2 muſt often follow) not rightly underſtanding what it is, that is 
to be examind and reſol ve. Bag?! wil need toes 7 
Seapdy, the reaſon why — peck 288 the rode — r y 
miſjudge things. The generality of people are not ſufficiently prepared, by a 
— pay find — by r ing: and of them, who have liberal — 
ſome are ſoon immerſed and loſt in pleaſures, or at leaſt in faſhionable methods of 
living, / rolling from one viſit or company to another, and flying from nothing ſo 
much as from themſelves and the quiet retreats proper for meditation and reaſon- 


: 


ing: others become involved in buſineſs and the intricate affairs of life, which de- 


mand their attention, and ingroſs their time: others fall into a flothful negle& of 
their ſtudies and diſuſe of what they have learnt, or want help and means to proceed, 
or on] — to deceive life and gratify themſelves with the amuſements and as it 
were ſenſual parts of learning: and others there are, whoſe misfortune-it is to begin 
wrong, to begin with the concluſion ; Ro opinions from places, where they 
have bred, or — them to their ſituation in the world and the condi- 
tions of that imployment, by which „ — to get their bread, before they have 
ever conſiderd them; and then making the ſubſequent buſineſs of their lives to diſ- 


pute for them, and maintain them, right ox wrong. If ſuch men happen to be in 


the right, it is luck, and part of their portion, not the effect of their improvements : 
and if they happen to be in the the more they ſtudy, and the more learni 

they get, the more are con in their errors ; and having ſet out with their 
backs upon truth, the further they go, the more they recede fiom it. Their know- 
ledge is a kind of negative quantity, ſo much worſe or leſs than no knowledge. Of 
this ſort there are many : and very few indeed (with reſpect to the bulk of mankind), 


whoſe determinations and tenent were ever in the form of queſtions : there could 


not otherwiſe be ſo many fects and different denominations of men, as there are, 
upon the face of the earth. The ſum of all ina few words. is this: many qualifica- 
tions are requiſite in order to judge of ſome truths; and particularly thoſe, which are 
of greateſt 1 : proper learning and a penetration, vacancy from buſineſs, a 
detachment from the intereſt of all parties, much ſincerity and a perfect reſgnaion 
to the government of Reaſon and force of truth; which are things not to be recon- 
ciled with the uſual e tumultuary lives, and other circumiſtances, 
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See. IV. Of the Obligations of imperfect Bu mg 
with reſped to their power of acting. Ta 


Here remains yet another Queſtion, ſuppoſed alſo to be propoſed by an Ob- 
"*q jector, which muſt not be forgot, and upon which I ſhall beſtow this very ſhort 
Section. The queſtion was this, If a man can find out truh, may he not want the 

Forer of afling agreeably to it * | 

S Nothing is capable of no obligation. For to oblige nothing is the ſame as not to 
oblige. | | | 
II. So far as any Being bas no power, er opportunity of dot thing, fo far is that be- 

incapable of any obligation to * Nor, 1 being is Capable Us, kr Reps that, wbich 
it has not power or opportunity to do, For that being, which has not the faculties or op- 
portunity neceſſary to the doing of any thing, is in reſpect of that thing a being ut; 
terly unactive, no agent at all, and therefore as to that act nothing at all. 
To require or command one to do any thing is to require him to apply a power 
ſuperior to the reſiſtence to be met with in doing it. To require him to apply fuch 
2 power is the ſame as to require that his power of ſuch a kind and degree be ap- 
plied. Bur if he has no ſuch power, then his power of that kind and degree is n- 
thing and it is nothing, that is required to be applied. Therefore nothing is requi- 
red to be done. It is juſt the ſame, as if a man was commanded to do ſomething 
with his third hand, when he has but two: whach would be the ſame as to bid him 
to do it with 0 hand, or net bid him do it. bY | 
_ Without more adoe, - it is a truth confeſt by every body, that no body is cbliged 
to impoſſibilities. | | | 

From hence will follow, after the manner of corollaries, the two following pro- 

itions. 
711. Inanimate and unaflive Beings are capable of no obligation : nor merely ſenſitive of any. 
E * to aft- wpon principles, or motives above ſenſe. | 
IV. The obligations of Beings intelligent and attrve muſt be propertionable to their faculties, 
powers, opportunities; and not more. | 3 

V. 12 ndeavour may fitly expreſs the uſe of all the opportunities and powers, that any in- 
telligent and ative, but i ett, Being bath to aft, For to endeavour is to do what one 
can: and this as wag! uc 2 — do, where ever he ſtands in the ſcale of Im- 
perfects, ſo none can do more. may exert his endeavours with greater advan- 
tage or ſucceſs, than another; yet ſtill they are but Endeavour. 

VI. The In menu, of moral good and evil to Beings capable of under ſanding and acting 
niuft be in 1 * to their endeav oni: or, their obligations reacb, as far as their ondea- 
vum may. Thais follows again from what has been ſaid: and ſo does this, 

VII. And laſtly, They n ho are capable of diſcerning truth, tho net all truths, and of Ar- 
ing conformably to it, tho not always e in all caſes, are nevertheleſs obliged to do theſe, ai far 
45 they are able : or, it « tbe duty ſacb a Being ſincerely to endeavour to practice reaſon ; 
not to contradict any truth, by word or deed ; in ſhort, 10 treat every thing as being — 
it is. | us, 
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Thus the duties of Rational bei mentiond in or reſulting from the precedi 
ſections, are brought together, and finally fixt under the correction or limitation in thy 
laſt opaſition. This is the ſum of their Religion, from which no exemption Or 

e hes. Every one can endeavour : every one can do what he can. But in or- 
der to that every one ought to be in carneſt, and to exert himſelf heartily ; not ſtifling 
his own conſcience, not diſſembling, ſuppreſling, or neglecting his ow! powers. 

And now needlcſs to me ſeem thoſe Diſpates about hema liberty, with which men 
have tired themſelves and the world. Lhe caſe is much the ſame, as if a man 
ſhould have ſome great reward or adyantage offerd to him, if he would get up and 

o to ſuch a place to accept it, or do ſome certain thing for it, and he, inſtead of 
[2 or doing any thing, falls into a tedious diſquiſition about his own freedoms ; w 
ther he has the power to ſtir, or whether he is not chained to his fear, and neceſſitated 
fo fit till, The ſhort way of knowing this certainly is to try, If he can do nothing, 
no labor can be loſt ; but if he is capable of acting, and doth not act, the conſequences 
and blame muſt be juſtly chargeable upon himſelf. And I am perſuaded, if men 
would be ſerious, and put forth themſelves (7), they would find by experience, chat 
their wills are not ſo univerſally and — etermined by what ocenrs, nor 
— _ fate (8) ſo rigid, that much is left to their own conduct (9). 

and try (10). 

* it is in a man's power to keep his hand from his mouth: if it is, it is alſo in 
his power to forbear exceſs in eating and drinking. If he has the command of his 
own feet, ſo as to go either this way or that or no whither, as ſure he has, it is in 
His power to abſtain from ill company and vicious places. And fo on (11). - 

This ſuggeſts a very material thought: that forbearances, at leaſt in all ordinary ca- 
ſes, are within our power; fo that a man may if he will forbear to do that, which 
contradicts truth: but where acting js required, that very often is not in his pow- 

er. He may want abilities, or opportunities; and fo may ſeem to contradict truth by 
his omiſſion, which, if his infirmities and diſadvantages were taken into the ac- 
count, and the caſe rightly ſtated, he would be found not to do. 1 HOT 


* - 
— 


c (7) Ta pur? i tes d, 1 — On ionen . , hdr dpyiag da, xa. Eu- 
* N in Aralic 18 hs. and from hence the word fatum ute tp * — as many 
Latin words do from that and other Zaſtern languages), death, if any thing, being fatal and 
necellary, Let it doth not follow, that therefore the time or manner of dying is unmoveably 
ft. Ou Terre ramnp3; d, Hai r tei n de K . Plat. ( 
What the Phariſees ſay, ſeems to be right, Oi ptr Ir Gel nv rd The AfA. 
vue D Aue ier, e J ig Tavrors d, wuldivey 74 i M Fof. K. 
ts, in relation to human actions (and the conſequent events), explains this opinion thus. 
N FINN Mann n manyn u m rod jep rr mnypp. (10) Bp quodam 
prodire tenus, Hor. (tt) OU d www xoangs owThraxlar W Hl. Ker, de dc uf 
.auT7 tu Wang, 3 f D, AN. Plat. That in Tibullus, Cum bene juravi, pes 
damen iþſe redit, is a little poetic ſally. 


* 
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Sect. V. Truths relating to the Deity. Of his 
exiftence, perfettion, providence, cc. 


Have ſhewn in what the nature of Mora! good and evil conſiſis; wiz. a conſbtmi 
1 ty or diſagreement to truth, and thoſe — that are coincident with it, reaſon 
and — 4 : alſo, how truth is diſcoverd; by ſenſe, or-reaſon or bob. I ſhall 
now ſpecify ſome of thoſe Truebs,, which are of greateſt i nce and influence: 
and require more reaſoning to diſcover them; leaving the reſt (common matter of 
fact) to the common ways of finding them. They reſpect principally either the Bei- 
ty, or our ſelves or the reſt of mankind. The firſt fort are the ſubject of this ſection. 
I. Where there is 4 e op rue and effects, there A a Cauſe in 
ws, 


nature Prior to thy, reſt, unc auſed. N Where there is a ſeries, in which the exiſtence of 
one wr fu 4 on another, the exiſtence of thu again upon ſome other, and ſo upwards, as 
the caſe Jhall bes. there maſt be ſawe [nependent Being, agen. when the et ds ariginally 


f Z (ſome body) be put into motion by V, Thy X, and X by it is plain 
that X moves Y, and V moves Z only as they are moved, X by W, and Y by Xx: 
that Z, V, X are -wved:s, or rather Z more Y more X, taken together (12), are one - 
moved : that W ſtands here as the firſt mover, or author of the motion, unmoved 
any other: that therefore without W there would be a moved without a mover, whic 
is abſurd (13): and laſtly, that of what length ſoever the ſeries may be, the caſe wilt 
be ever the ſame ; i.e, it there be no Firf mover (14) unmoved, there muſt be a 
maved without a mover. Is 


Further, if W,-whom we will ſuppoſe to be an intelligent Being, and to have a 
power, of beginning motion, hath this power originally in himſelf and independently of 
all others, t . not only the firſt mover in this ſeries, but a firſt Being and origi 
nal caufe is found. Becauſe that, which has a power of begining motion independexs 
of any other, is a mover independent; and the 6s independent, or has an indepen- 
dent exiſtence, ſince nothing can be a mover without being. But if W has not this 
power independently in himfelf, then he muſt receive it from ſome other, upon 
whom he depends and whom we will call V. If then V has a power of conferring 4 
Faculty of producing motion 1 7 and independently in himſelf, here will be a 
fir ſt, jndependens Conſe And if it can be ſuppoſed, that he has it not thus, and that 
the ſeries ſhould riſe too high for us to follow it; yet however we cannot. but con- 
clude; that there « ſome ſuch Cauſe, upon whom this train of beings and powers 
muſt deper:d, if we reaſon as in the former paragraph. For, 


4 Univer ſally 

(1 2) ZT ITX. (13) One >. ap with the ErenSra (fo called by Aviftotle ap. S. Emp. 
as well deny, that there is any ſuch thing as motion, as ſay there is motion without a mover ; 
or, which is the ſame, Ta mover. (14) Ilparor wt]aCdrno Plato. A'pxÞ wvioves d rden · 
Id. Nys rer ur dun. Arif, 
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Univerſally if Z be any effect whatſoever, proceeding from or depending upon Y as the 
cauſe 4 2 1 77500 X, X — W, it is manifeſt that the exiſtence of all, 
Z, Y, X does originally come from W, which ſands here as the Supreme cauſe, de- 
pending upon nothing: and that without it X could not be, and conſequently nei- 
ther 5 nor Z. Z, X, X, being all effe ds (or dependents), or rather Z more Y 
more X one effect, without” Wthete would be an effet without a cauſe. Laſtly, let 
this retrogre!lion from effects to their cauſes be continued ever ſo far, the ſame thi 
will ſtill recur, and without ſuch a cauſe as is before mentiond the whole will be an 
effect without an efficient, or a dependent without any thing to depend upon; i.e. 

nt, and not dependent, _ 5 a 

Obj. The ſeries may aſcend infinitely (15) and for that reaſon have no fir# mover 
or cauſe, Af. If a ſeries of bo lies moved can be ſuppoſe d to be infinite, then, taken 
together, it will be equi to an infinite body moved: and this moved will not leſs re- 
ire a mover, thin a finite» body, but infinitely more. [f I may not be permitted 
to place a firſt mover at the top of the ſeries, becanle it is ſuppoſe] to be infinite, 
and to have no begining ; yet ſtill there muſt of neceſſity be ſome cauſe or author of 


the motion (19), ferent from all theſe bodies, becauſe there being (by ' the juppoſi- 
tion) no one body in the ſeries, that moves the next but only in conſequence of its be- 


ing moved firſt itſelf, there is no one of them that is not moved, and the whole can 
be conſiderd together but as an infinite body moved, and which muſt therefore be 
moved by ſamet hig. r * 
Ihe ſame kind of anſwer holds good in reſpect of all effects and their cauſes in 

eneral. An inſinite ſucceſſion of effects. will require an finite: efficient, /or 'a Cauſe 
infinitely effective, So far is it from requiring none. een een 

' Suppoſe a Chain (17) hung dowa out of the heavens from an nhl height, and 
tho-every link of it gravitated toward the earth, and what it hung upon, was not 
viſſhle, et it did nor deſcend, but kept its ſiĩtuation; and upon this à queſtion 
ſhould ariſe, What ſup or kept en this chain + would it be a ſuſſicient an to 
ſay, that the fi /f (or loweſt) Iink h pon the ſecond (or that next above it), the 
ſecond or rather che firſt. and ſecond tuget her upon the bird, and fo on ad infinitum ? —4 | 


o 


A $2.47 | EG 14 
_(r5) The greateſt men among the Ancients denied the poſſibility of ſuch an aſcent. Og'rs 
An , Ts 18 Suwraroy 1 uns drrecpr. Arift. It there could be ſurh a proceſs, then all 
the parts of it but the laſt would be urs: and then Arier un Nv isr 7 ine, Nec d trio 
zul i, AX. To ſuppoſe one thing moved by another, this by another, and fo d Treo, 
is to ſuppoſe die ici dNraror zu thr 3B z Gore nwviun iu re naveutroy, A n 3X1 
16 . Simpl. Not only thoſe Arabian philoſophers called Hebe. Ora, Arab. nobIMAR, 
bu: many ofche elder rum have agreed with the Greeks in this matter, and added argnments 
of their 0wn. Of the former ſee Mu. gebot. & al. particnlarly S. Netri : where their firſt argu- 
goon ww og ſtrong (and much the ſame * — fonrch in S. Zmzanoth). pM N ry ON 
0 N run ny; mM DONYDIN IWR DI MUNI 
Lan ON Ny 2 for tho, as N. Aka 2 theſe reaſonings of IND 
Nn 171 pro,; yer moſt certainly let the ſeries of cauſes and eſſects be what it 
will, it is — as long dowmoard as upward ; and it they are infinite and inexhauſtible one way, 
they muſt be {© the other too : and then what Saad. Ga. ſays, takes place mw ward ox 
en WR. (16) Ariftotle himſelf, who aſſerts the eternity of motion, aſſerts alſo 


the neceſſuy of a firſt and eternal mover. | 8 , — oy 
fe celo— fanis i mentiond too by Lucr. (17) Zend xpureiar i; 27 io om. Aurea 
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what holds up the whole ? A chain of ten links would fall down, unleſs ſomething able 
to bear it hinderd : one of twenty, if not Raid by ſomething of a yet greater ſtrength, 
in proportion to the increaſe of weight: and therefore one of infinite links certain 
ly, if not ſuſtaind by ſomething infinteiy ſtrong, and capable to bear up an infinite 
weight. And thus it is in a chain of cauſes and effects (18) tending, or as it were 

avitating towards ſome end. The laſt (or loweſt) depends, or (as one may ſay) is 
Juſpended upon the cauſe above it: this again, if it be not the firſt cauſe, is ſuſ- 

ended as an effect upon — above it, Cc. 9050 And if there be not ſome 
firſ cauſe, upon which all hang or de 


II. A Cauſe or Being, that bas in nature no or cauſe, and therefore (by the terms) 
| b 5 L be ſe ty fan i. e. * 41 eſſential to 
Him; or, ſuch is his nature, that He cannot but be (20). For every being muſt either 
exiſt of itſeif, or not of itſelf : that, which exiſts not of itſelf, muſt derive its exiſtence 
trom ſome other, and ſo be dependent: but the Being mentiond in the propoſition is 
ſuppoſed to be independem, and wncauſed. Therefore He muſt ęxiſt, not ihis way, but , 
the other, —_—_ of — — can — — where, but in His own 
nature to it an ere elſe is to make a cau do the Supreme. p 

III. T here maſt be ſach a Being. For (beſide what 2 bet eie lr) if there 
vas not at Jeaſt one ſuch Being, nothing could be at all (21 could 
not prodace ixſelf (22) ; nor could any pat of it produce itſelf, fee the 
reſt : becauſe this is ſuppoſing a thing to. ci before it . FL + Ra 
IV. Sh a Being, 22 bed, 3 — but infinite, Eternd'He 
muſt be, becauſe there is no way, by which ſach a Being can either beg 
be, exiſtence being of His eſſence. =_ infinite He muſt be, becauſe 


18) m>5n 252. >. bn n>ynR pay 2WhMUW wan N. S. fr. Where more may 
be ſeen ot this MIWHNWT our of Ibn. Sinai, Maim. c. (19) The Chain muſt be faſtend 
Tee} pioy OU, luvenietur, ſays Macrobius, preſſus intuenti a ſummo Deo uſq; ad ulti. _ 
mam rerum fæcem — connexio, et bæc eft Homeri catena aurea, quam pendere de calo in terras _ 
Deum juſſiſſe commemorat. This matter might be illuſtrated by other fimilitudes (even N2WhW 
rap might ſerve for one): but I ſhall ſet down but one more: and in that indeed the 
motion is inverted, but the thing is the ſame taken either way, It occurs in Hhob. Halleb. and 
atterward in Reſb. bbokm. Suppoſe a row of Blind Men, of which the laſt laid his hand u 
the ſhoulder of the man next before him, he on the ſhoulder of the next before him, and fo 
on till the fore moſt grew to be uite ought of fight ; and (ome body asking, what guide this 
ſtring of blind men had at the head of them, it ſhould be anſwerd, that they bad no ide, 
nor any head, but one held by another, and fo went on, ad inn. would any rational crea- 
ture accept this for a juſt anſwer? Is it not to ſay, that infinite blindneſs (or blindneſs, if it 
be infinite) ſupplies the place of hots or of a guide? (2:) Something muſt be Nπ]π]i 1 
Otherwiſe 999 WII N27 MMR ; every thing cannot be ⁴]ƷC‚gd WER, Ec. Mor. neb. & 
al, (2 o) So gt cy" ad of the Firſt mover, Ou NM Sanus re iE b α e, xa. 
And after him the Arabic philoſophers, Maimonides, Albo, & al. paſſ. teach all that God ex- 
ts neceſſarily, M Mun o: to ſuppoſe him nor to be implies a falſity; or, He cannot be 
ſuppoſed not to be, (22) This needs no demonſtration. But there isa very old one in S. E. 
mum, and after in Hbob. balleb, WYy MN 1WyW te YR IM 152) IN DYY Ng ny 
N Wr N u IN Ran ƷQA p. 
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mited by no other as to his exiſtence, For if there was any being able to limit Him, 
He muſt be inferior to that being. He muſt alfo in that caſe be dependent: becauſe He 
muſt be beholden to that being for his being what He is, and that He is not confined 
within narrozer limits. Beſide, if His ms ( whatever the manner of it is) was 
any where excluded, He would not be there: and if mot there, He might be ſup poſed 
to be not elſewhere : and thus he might be ſuppoſed not to be at all. But ſuch a Being, 
as is deſcnbed in the II. prop. cannot ſo much as be ſwppoſed not 19 be, 

V. Such a Being is above all things, that fall under our cognizance : and therefore his 
manner of exiſtence is above all ou conceptions. For he exiſts neceſſarily, and (as has been 
ſaid) cannot be Juppeſed not to be withour a contradiction : but nothing within our 
comprehenſion is ot this kind. We know no being, but what we can Imagine not t9 
be without any repugnance to nature: nor do we know of any beſide this Supreme 
Being himſelf, For of Him indeed we know by reajoning, that there muſt be One be- 
ing, who cannot be ſuppoſed not to be, becauſe (as before) otherwiſe nothing could 
be at all: tho we cannot know Him, and boy He exiſts, Adequate ideas of eternity 
(23) and infinity are above us, us finites. 

G inquiring after the cauſes of things, when we find (or ſuppoſe) this to be the 
cauſe of that, another thing to be the cauſe of this again, and ſo on, if we can pro- 
ceed, it may always be demanded with reſpect to the laſt cauſe, that we can com- 
prehend, What is the cauſe of that * So that it is not poſſible for us to terminate our in- 

uiries of this kind but in ſomething, which is to us incompreben/ible, And there- 
ore the Supreme Cauſe muſt certainly be ſuch. But tho it is im poſſible for us to 
have an adequate notion of his manner of exiſtence yet we may be ſure that, 

VI. He exiſts in a manner, which is perfell. For He, who exilts of himſelf, depends 
in no regard upon any other, and (as * * Supreme cauſe) is the fountain of ex- 
iſtence to nther beings, muſt exiſt in permoſt and beft manner of exiſting, 
And not ſo, but (lince He is infinite and illimited) He muſt exiſt in the beſt man- 
ner illimitedly and infinzely. Now to exiſt thus is infinite goodneſs of exiſtence ; 
and to exiſt in a manner infinitely — is to be perfett. | 

VII. There can be but One ſuch Being, That is, as it appears by prop. III. that there 
muſt be at leaſt one independent Being, ſuch as is mentiond in prop. I. ſo now, that 

in 


(z 3) What relation or analogy there is betw&n time (a flux of moments) and eternal (un- 
changeable) exiſtence; how any being ſhould be not older now, than he was 5060 years 
c. are fpeculations attended with inſuperable difficulties. Nor are they at all cleard by that of 
Tinæus ap. Plat. N'g a7 dier mg eryua my idxvixty aus Bd Soares baved Sn, ume; 
&g of 66 amp e 769 d10v% 3s f v ou vxoguy idewougyngn. Many philoſophers there. 
fore have thought themſelves obliged to deny, that God exiſts in time, T6, 7 zy, 76, 7 £52, 
xte M, lids, gige N t int Tv dhe Guoiay, du ig, XN. Plato. Fg, 
s Side, xen pdvar, x, der , viva xperer, Ma xg]e Td» diwva T9 exrnlov x, d yp00cy, AA. 
Plut. m pay 92 DN = ym aun. Main, oa Wn MN. Id. Albo has a whole 
chapter to ſhew, 11217 ANN d 1IXN 6. But then he owns, that their Rabbi's do nor 
mean 020A n, or AND ini, or the MYR OMP p ν] 909 TURN RN WNVN) BD) 2 
1D) 22231; bot 1121 MW (3 x OMPT IND RAID2 οον NYNNA ν²/νοnο apm la ſhort, 
they reckon (to ule R. Gedal's words) jt WP WK — ND) Nn DNN he. And (© 
what they ſay, doth not include all the preſent difficulty, time in their uſe of the word being 
contined to the duration of this world, which according to them is new. Vet ſee b. 2. c. 19. 
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in reality there is lt One (24). Becauſe His manner of exiſtence being perfect and 
illimited, that manner of being (if I may ſpeak ſo) is exhaufted by Him, or belongs 
ſolely to Him. If any other could partake with Him in it, He muſt want what that 
other had; be deficient and limited. Infinite and illimited incloſe all. 

If there could be two Beings each by himſelf al ſeluely perfect, they muſt be either 
of the ſue, or of different natures, Of the Jame they cannot be; becauſe thus, borh 
being infinite, their exiſtences would be coincident : that is, they would be but the ſame 
or One, Nor can they be of different natures : becauſe if their natures were te 
or contrary the one to the other, being equal (infinite both and every where meetin 
the one the other), the one would juſt deſfroy or be the negation of the other (25) : 
and if they are ſuppoſed to be only different, not oppoſite, then if they differ as 
diſparates, there muſt be ſome genus above them; which cannot be: and however 
they differ, they can only be ſaid to be Beings perfect in their reſpective kinds, But 
this is not to be abſolutely perfect: it is only to be perfect in this or that reſpect : and 
to be only thus implies imperfection in other reſpeQs, 

What has been here ſaid is methinks ſuffi cĩent to ruin the Manichean cauſe, and ex- 
clude the independent principle of evil. For if we cannot account for the exiſtence of that 
evil, which we find by experience to be in the world, it is but one inſtance out of many 
of our ignorance. Ihere may be reaſons for it, tho we do not u them. And cer- 
rainly no ſuch experience muſt make us deny axioms or truths equally certain (26), 
There are, beſide, ſome things relating to this ſubje&, which deſerve our attention. 
For as to Moral good and evil, they ſeem to depend upon our ſelves. If we do but 
endeavour the moft we can, to do what we ought, we ſhall not be gvilty of not doj 
it: and therefore it is ow fault, and not to be charged upon any other Being, i 
guilt and evil be introduced by ow abuſe of our own liberty and powers (27). en 
as to Phyfcal evil; without it much phyſical good would be loſt, the one neceſſarily in- 
ferring the other (28). Some things ſeem to be evil, which would not appear to be 
ſuch, if we could ſee through the whole contexture of things (29). There are not more 
evils than good things in the world, but ſurely more of the latter (30). Many evils 
of this kind, as well as of the former, come by our own Fault; fome perhaps by way 
of puniſhment ; ſome of phy/e (31) ; and ſome as the means to happineſs, not other- 
wiſe to be obtaind. Aud if there is a future ſtate, that, which ſeems to be wrong 
now, may be rectified hereaſter. To all which more may yet be added. As, that ma- 
ter is not capable of perfection; and therefore where that is concernd, there uuſt be 
imperfections, and conſequently evils (32). So that to ask, why God permits evil, 

? is 


(24) Of rg. Pla. In Mor. neh. Maimonides having proved, that there muſt be ſome Being, who 
exills neceſſarily, or whoſe exiſtence is neceſſary V D, proceeds from this neceſſity 
of exiſtence to derive incorporeity, abſolute ſimplicity, perfection, and particularly unity. 
12) J 891 7217 ND 555 MNWA 2 WAR IMRBLRN IMNNN. (25) As light and dark. 
neſs are. There can be no ſuch law between them, as is ſaid to be among the Heathen deirics, 
95171 iA v, Oude a Concer mpowuin Th Ts , AN. Eurip. (26) 
ANN if 42036, ine} of dusuxde; Id. (27) Muſt God extingu ib ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
becauſe ſome people worſhip them? Miſhn. A Ty Youre dimTia, Otog dvediling. Adax. T. (23) 
H* Jia ud, mu megaonuudte iddviv -roTe, N. Max. T. (29) To uten vpe aun 73 
bee d owney, i, ovpuguyn = d uνẽ lv mj (with more to this purpole). Plot. (zo) 
V. * nebok. 3. 12, (31) TIA, I 75 Oe jaTerh. Simpl. (i) Kaxia Cadmmua mig 
Ang. Plat. 
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is to ask, why He permits a material world, or ſuch a being as man is; indowed in- 
deed with ſome noble faculties, but incumbred at the ſame time with bodily paſſions 
and propenſions. Nay, 1 know not whether it be not to ask, why He permits any 
imperte& being; and that is, any being at all: which is a bold demand, and the an- 
ſwer to it lies perhaps too deep for us. If this world be deſigned for a paleftra, 
where men are to exerciſe their faculties and their virtues, and by thir prepare them- 
ſelves for a ſuperior ſtate (and who can ſay it is not?) there muſt be dyficulties and 
temptations, occaſions and opportunities for this exerciſe. Lanly, if there are evils, 
of which men know not the true vrigin; yet if they would but ſeriouſly reflect upon 
the many marks of reaſon, wildom and goodneſs every where to be obſerved in inſtan- 
ces, which they do or may underſtand, they could ſcarce doubt but the ſame thing pre- 
vailed in thoſe, which they do not underſtand, If 1 thould meet with a book, the au- 
thor of which I tound has diſpoſed his matter in beautitul order, and treated his ſub- 
jects with reaſon and exactneſs; but at laſt, as I red on, ſhould come to a few leaves 
written in a language which 1 did not know: in this caſe I ſhould cloſe the book 
with a full perſuaſion, that the ſame vein of good ſenſe, which ſhewd icſelf in the 
former and much greater part of it, ran through the other alſo ; eſpecially having ar- 
guments 4 8 which obliged me to believe, that the author of it all was — 5 

erſon. This 1 ſhould certainly do, rather than deny the force of thoſe argumehis, 
in order to aſſert mo authors of the ſame book. But the Evil principle has led me 
too far out of my way, therefore to return, | 
VIII. A! other beings depend upon that Being mentiond in the ſoregoing propoſitions ſtr 
their exiftence, For ſince there can be but One perfect and — — Lats vey the 
reſt muſt be im perfect and dependent: and fince there is nothing elſe, upon which 
they can, ultimately, depend beſide Him, upon Him they uſt and do depend. 

IX. He is therefore the Author of nature : nor can any thing be, or be done, but what He 
either cauſes (immediately, or mediatcly ), or permits : All beings (by the laſt) depend upon 
Him, for their exiſtence : upon whom depends their exiſtence, upon Him alſo muſt 
depend the intrinſic manner of their exiſtence, or the natures of theſe beings : and a- 
gain upon whom depend their being and nature, upon Him depend the neceſſary ef- 
fects and conſequences of their being, and being ſuch as they are in themſelves. Then 
as to the 418 of ſuch of them, as may be free agents, and the effects of them, He is 
indeed not the Author of thoſe 5 becauſe by the terms and ſuppoſition. they proceed 
from agents, who have no neceſſity impoſed upon them by Hun to act either this or 
that way. But yer however theſe free agents muſt depend upon Him as ſich : from 
Him they derive their power of acting: and it is He, who permits them to uſe 
their liberty ; tho many times, through their own faulr, they uſe it amiſs, And, 
laſtly, as to the nature of thoſe relations, which lie between ideas or things actually 
exiting, or which ariſe from facts already done and paſt, theſe reſult from the natures 
of the things themſelyes : all which the Supreme Being either cauſes, or permits (as 
before). For ſince things can be but in one manner at once, and their mutual rela- 
tions, ratios, agreements, diſagreements, &c. are nothing but their manneis of be- 
ing with reſpect to each other, the natures of theſe relations will be determined by the 
natures of the big,. : 

From hence now it appears, that whatever expreſſes the exiſtences or non-exiſten- 
ces of things, and their mutual relations as they are, is true by the confritution of na- 
ture: and if ſo, it muſt alſo be agreeable to His perfect comprebenſion of all truth: 

and 
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and to His will, who is at the head of it. Tho the a& of A (ſome free agent) is the 
effect of his liberty, and can only be ſaid to be permitted by the Supreme Being : yer 
when it is once done, the relation between the der and the deed, the agreement there 
is between A and the idea of one, who has committed ſuch a fact, is a Fxt relation, 
From thenceforward it will a/zays be predicable of him, that he was the doer of it: 
and if any one ſhould deny this, he would go counter to nature and that great Au- 
thor of it, whoſe exiſtence is now proved, And thus thoſe arguments in Sect, I. 
prop- 3. which turned only upon a ſuppoſs/10n that there was ſuch a Being, are here 
confirmed and made abſolute. 

Xx. The One Supreme and Perfect Being, upon whom the —_ of all other beings, and 
their powers criginally depend, ts that Being, whom I mean by the Word G O D. 

There are other trutbs, ſtil! remaining in relation to the Deity, which we may 
Laon, and which are neceſſary to be known by us, if we would endeavour to demean 
our ſelves toward Him according to rb, and what He is. And they are ſuch, as 
not only tend to recrily our opinions concerning His nature and attributes; but alſo 
may ſerve at the ſame time as further proofs of his exiſtence, and an amplitication of 
ſome things touched perhaps roo lightly. As, 

XI. GOD «<annct be corporeal : or, there can be no corporeity in Cad. There are ma- 
ay things in matter utterly inconſiſtent with the nature of ſuch a Being, as it has been 
x ay God muſt be. 

Mater exiſts in parts, every one of which, by the term, is imperfect (33) : but in a 
Leing abſolutely perfect there can be nothing, that is imperfect, 

Theſe parts, tho they are many times kept cloſely united by ſome occult influence, 
are in truth ſo many diſtinct bodies. which may, at lezſt in our imagination, be diſ- 
jcined or placed otherwiſe: nor can we have any idea of matter, which does not 
imply a natural diſcerpibility and ſuſceptivity of various ſhapes and modifications: 
i. e. mutability ſeems to be 5 to it. But God, exiſting in a manner, that is 
perfect, exiſts in a manner, that muſt be uniform, always one and the ſame, and in 
nature wnchangeable, 

Matter is incapable of acting, paſſre only, and _ : which are defects, that can 
never be aſcribed to Him, who is the Firſt cauſe or Prime agent, the Supreme intel- 
lect, and altogether perfect. | 

Ihen, if He is corporeal, where ever there is a vacuwn, He muſt be excluded, and ſo 
becomes a Being bounded, finite, and (if one may ſay ſo) a Being full of chaſms. 

Laſily, there is no matter or body, which may not be ſuppoſed no: ro be; whereas 
the idea of God, or that Being, upon whom all others depend, involves in it ex- 
iſtence. 

XII. Neither infinite Space, nor infinite Duration, nor Matter inf nitely extended, or eter. 
nally exijting, nor any, nor all of theſe taken together, can be God, For, 

Space taken ſeparately from the things, that poſſeſs and fill ir, is but an empty 
ſcene or vac um and to ſay, that infinite ſpace is God, or that God is infinite 
ſpace, is to ſay that He is an infinite dc: than which nothing can be more aþ- 
ſind, or blaſphemoss. How can ſpace, which is but a vaſt void, rather the negation of 
all things, than poſitively any thing, a kind of diffaſed nothing; how can this, I fay, 

be 


(33) EI a der, quorg N Hot Alvi its Y, i 9) αẽEx˙Y wil T6 A ID. 
(f. — 79 d, ſays Pletings even oi the Soul. 
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be the Firſt cauſe, &c. or indeed any cauſe? What attributes beſide penetrability 
and extenſion, what excellencies, what perfections is it capable of (34) : 

As infinite ſpace cannot be God, tho He be excluded from no place or ſpace ; ſo tho 
He is eternal, yet eternity or infinite duration itſelf is not God (35). For duration, 
abſtracted from all durables, is nothing actually exiſting by itſelf: it is the dwration of 
4 being, not 4 2 

Inforit ſpace and duration, taken together, cannot be God : becauſe an interminable 
ſpace of infinite duration is ſtill nothing but eternal ſpace ; and that is at moſt but 
an eternal vacuum. ; 

Since it has been already proved, that corporeity is inconſiſtent with Divine per- 
fection, tho matter ſhould be infinitely extended, or there ſhould be an infinite quantity 
of it, yet ſtill, where ever it is, it carries this inconſiſtence along with it. 

If to matter be added infinite dur ion neither does this alter the nature of it, This 
only ſuppoſes it to be eternally what it is; i. e, eternally incapable of Divine per- 
fection. 

And if to it you add the ideas of both infinite extenſion (or ſpace) and duration 
too 5 yet ſtill, ſo long as matter is matter, it muſt lays and every where be incapable 
of Divinity. 

ALaſtly, — the wiiverſe, or ſum total of finite beings can be God. For if it is, then 
every thing is divine, every thing God, or of God; and ſo all things together muſt make 
but one being (*). But the contrary to this we ſce, there being evidently many be- 
ings diſtinct, and ſeparable one from another, and independent each of other. Nay, 
this diſtinction and ſeparation of exiſtence, beſide what we ſee without us, we may 
even feel within our ſelves, We are ſeverally conſcious to our ſelves of the individu- 
ation and diſtinction of our own minds from all other: nor is there any thing, of 
which we can be more certain, Were we all the ſame being, and had one mind, as in 
that caſe we muſt have, thoughts could not be private, or the peculiar thoughts of 
any one perſon ; but they muſt be common acts of the whole mind, and there could be 
but one conſcience common to us all (36). Beſide, if all things conjunctly are God or 
the Perfect being (1 dread the mention of ſuch things, tho it be in order to refute 
them), how comes this remarkable inſtance of imperfection, among many others, 
to [cleave to us, that we ſhould ur Anon even our ſelves, and what we are (J)? In 

ſhort, 


(34) They, who call God im, do it WpPR 957 pI 257 EmnpnN winy ap. Thiſbbi, 
Or, as Phil. Aquin. from the ancients, WPP MAY p=) Oy 2W DAN N'2pPn. By which 
ways of ſpeaking (tho there is a Cabbaliſuic reaſon a — too) they intend chiefly to expreſs 
His omnipreſence and immenſity. That, im AH, Ap. ſeems to be of the ſame kind, E'y A 
33 Cher, g nut, ag iow. (35) Such things as theſe, how incongruous and wild 
ſoever they are, have bin affrmed; that God is infinite duration, ſpace, &c. What can be meant 
by that, Kana dy atyrilo © de Nes, in Plotinus? () Were not they, who converſe with 
books, accuſtomed to ſuch trials, it wonld be ſhocking to find Balbus in Cicero aſſerting, eſſe 
mundu m deum : and yet in another place, that it is quaſi communis deorum, atq; hominum do- 
mus, aut urbs utrorumg; and decrum, bominumg; cauſa taftus : in another, providentia deorum 
mundum, & omnes mundi partes & initio conflitutas eſſe, & onni tempore admin ſtrari : in ano- 
ther, mundum ipſum naturs adminiflrari : with other like inconſiſtences. (36) Aroma it 
wie ii %% (ug?) x » GTvouw HAY ixpny d ins ardmrouiyy, N dry rietveg Fa, — &) 
tans oral dv wa; T6 mph dnAKAug, U mpeg 76 Tay. Piat. (|) Cur quidguam ignoraret 
animus hominis, ſi efſet Deus? Cic. 
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ſhort, no collection of beings can be one being; and therefore not God. And the u- 
niverſe itſelf is but a collection of diſtinct beings (37). 

XIII. / is ſo far from being true that God is corporeal, that there could be no ſuch thi 
as either Matter or Motion, if there wAs not ſame Superior Being, upon whom they end 
Or, God ts juch 4 Being, that without Hum there could be neither matter nor motion, This 
muſt be true of matter : becauſe it has been proved already, that there can be bat one 
independent Being; that He is incorporezl ; and that the exiſtence of all other beings 
muſt depend upon Him. But the ſame thing may be proved otherwiſe. If mater 
J mean the exiſtence of it) does not depend upon ſomething above it, it muſt be an 
independent being; and if an independent being, a neceſſary being; and then there 
could be no ſuch thing as a vacuum: but all bodies muſt be perfectly ſolid ; and, more 
than that, the whole world could be but ane ſb body, five times firmer than brafs, 
and incapable of all motion. For that being which exifts neceſſarily does neceſſarily 
— that is, it cannot not exiſt, But in a vum it does not exiſt, 

oreover, if wzatter be an independent, neceſſary being, and exiſts of itſelf, this 
muſt be true of every particle of it: and if ſo, there could not only he no VAC Us, 
but every particle muſt be every where. For it could not be limited to occupy only a 
place of ſuch certain dimenſions by its own nature; ſinoe this confinement of exiſtence 
within certain bounds implies non-exiſtence in other places beyond thoſe bounds, and 
is equal to a negation of exiſtence ; and when exiſtence is eſſential to any being, a 
negation of ex1ftence cannot be ſo. Nor, in the next place, could its exiſtence be li- 
mited by any thing elſe becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have its exiſtence only of itſelf; i. e. 
to have a — exiſtence in itſelf, or to have an exiſtence, that is not depen- 
dent upon or obnoxious to any other, 

And I may add till, if matter be ſelf-exiſtent, I do not fee, not only how it comes 
to be reſtraind to a place of ſome certain capacity, but alſo how it comes to be li- 
mited in u ber yeſpetls ; or why it ſhould not exiſt in a manner, that is in all reſpects 

rfect. So that thus it appears, matter maſt derive its exiſtence from ſome other 

ing, who cauſes it to be juſt what it is. And the Being, who can do this, muſt 


be 
It is to no purpoſe to object here, that one cannot concetve, how the exiſtence of 
matter can be derived from another being. For God — above our conceptiuns, the 
manner, in which He operates, and in which things depend upon Him, muſt alſo be 
unconc eivable. We find by reaſoning, that this viſible world muſt owe its exiſtence to 
ſome invſible almighty Being; i. e. we diſcover this to be matter of fact, and we 
muſt not deny matters of fact, becauſe we know not hom they are effected. It is far 
from being new, that our faculties ſhould diſcover to us the exiſtence of things, and 
then drop us in our inquiry how they are. Thus much for mater, 
| As 


(37) The ſyſtem of Spinoſa is (0 apparently falle, and full of impieties and contradicti- 
ons, that more needs not be (aid againſt it: tho much might be. What Velleius ſays in 
Cicero, is not only true, S mundus oft deus, — dei membra partim ardentia, hartim refrigerata 
dicendæ ſunt : but, it there is bur one ſubſtance, one nature, owe being, and this being is God 
then all the follies, madnefles, wickednelles, that are in the world, are in God; then al 
things done and ſufferd are both don: and ſufferd by Him; He is both cauſe and eſſect; ye 
both willes and nilles, atfirms and denies, loves and hates the ſame things at the fame time, 
&c, That ſuch groſs atheiſm as this ſhould ever be faſhionable ! 
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As for uion; without a Firſt cauſe, ſuch as has been deſcribed, there could be 
none: and much leſs jxch motions, as we ſee in the world. This may be immedi- 
ately deduced from the foregoing paragraphs. For if matter itſelf could not be with- 
out ſuch a Cauſe, it is certain motion, which is an affection of matter, could ne- 
ver be. 

But further, there could be no mation, unleſs either there be in matter itſelf a pow- 
er of begining it; or it is communicated from body to body in an infinite ſucceſſiun, or 
in a circle, and ſo has no begining ; or elſe is produced by ſome incorporeal Being, 
or beings. Now as hardy as men are in advancing opinions, that favor their vices, 
tho never ſo repugnant to reaſon, I can hardly believe any one will aſſert, that a par- 
cel of mere matter (let it be grout or ſmall, of any figure whatſoever, &c.) left altoge- 
ther to itſelf, could ever of itſelf begin to move. It there is any ſuch bold affertor, 
let him fix his eyes upon ſome lump of matter, ex. gr. a fone, picce of timber, or a 
chd, (cleard of all animals), and peruſe it well; and then ask himſelf ſeriouſly, whe- 
ther it is poſlible for him in earneſt to believe, that that ſtone, log, or clod, tho nothing 
corporeal or incorporeal thould excite or meddle with it, might ſome time or other 
of itſelf begin to (reep. However, to be ſhort, a power of begining motion is not in the 
idea of matter. It is paſſive, as we fee, to the impreſſions of motion, and ſuſceptive 
of it; but cannot produce it. On the contrary, it will always perſiſt uniformly in 
its preſent ſtate, either of reſt or motion, if nothing ſtirs, diverts, accelerates, or ſtops 
it. Nor is there any thing in all Phyſics better ſettled than that, which is called 
vis inertiæ, or the inertia of matter, 

Ihe propagation of motion from body to body, without any Firft mover, or immate- 
rial cauſe of motion, has been proved impoſlible, prop. I. 

The ſuppoſition of a perpetual motion in a circle is begging the queſtion. For if A 
moves B, B moves C, and ſoon to Z, and then Z moves A; this is the ſame as to 
ſay, that A moves A, by the intervention of B, C, D, Z: that is, A moves i- 
if , or can begin motion. 

It remains then, that all corporeal motions come originally from ſomething incor- 
t orcal. (Thus, by the way, it is as certain there are incorporea ſubſtances, as that 
there is tion: which ought to be minded.) Now, as has been ſaid, if this mover has 
the power of creating motion, independently of all other beings, then we have found 
the Independem ſe.f-exiſting Mover who is Cod. But if it hath not a power of pro- 
ducing motion from itſelt, independently, then muſt we aſcend a ſtep higher, and 
own a ſuperior Being, capable not only of producing motion, but of imparting z fa- 
culty of producing it, &c. — | 

If we conſider or ſelves, and the voluntary motions begun by us, we may there 
find the _ exemplified. We move one thing, that another, and fo on; and know 
our ſelves to be the Au bor of theſe motions ; but then we know alſs, that we have 
not an independent power of creating motion, If we had, it could not be fo limited 
as it is, and confined to ſuch ſmall quantities, and certain circumſtances only : we 
ſhould have had it from eternity, nor could we ever be deprived of it. 

If the petty motions of us mortals afford arguments for the being of a God, much 
more may thoſe greater motions we fee in the world, and the phenomena attending 
them: I mean the motions of the planets and heavenly bodies, For theſe muſt be put 
into motion, either by one common mighty Mover, acting upon them immediately, 
or by cauſes aud Jaws of His appointment; or by their reſpetive movers, who for 


ſuch 
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ſuch reaſons as have been already aſſigned, muſt depend upon ſome Superior, who 
furniſhed them with the power of doing this. And granting it to be done either 
of theſe ways, we can be at no great diſtance from a demonſtration of the exiſtence of 
4 Peity. h 

It may perhaps be ſaid, that tho matter has not the power of moving itſelf, yet it 
hath an @tractive force, by which it can move other parts of matter: fo that all 
matter equaliy moves and is moved. But, allowing thoſe things, which are now uſu- 
ally aſcribed to attraction, we ſhall ſtill be neceſſitated to own ſome Superior being, 
whoſe influence mixes itſelt with matter, and operates upon it; or at leaſt who, ſome 
way or other, — pin this force. For attraction, according to the true ſenſe of the word, 
ſuppoſes one body to act upon another at a diſtance, or where it is not; but nothing 
can be an agent, where it is not at all. Matter can act only by contact, impelling con- 
tiguous bodies, when it is put into motion by ſomething elſe, or reſiſting thoſe, 
which ſtrike againſt it, when it is at reſt. And this it does 44 matter ; i. e. by being 
impenetrable to other matter: but attraction is not of the nature or idea of matter, 
So that what is called attraction, is fo called only becauſe the fame things happen, as 
if the parts of matter did mutually attract: but in truth this can only be an effect of 
ſomething, which a&s upon or by matter according to a certain law. The parts of 
matter ſeem not only to gravitate towards each other, but many of them to % each 
other. ws theſe two contrary motions and ſeeming qualities cannot both proceed 
from matter qua matter; cannot both be of the nature of it: and therefore they muſt 
be owing to ſome external cauſe, or to ſome other being, which excites in them theſe 
tendencies and averſions. 

Beſide, as to the revolution of a planet about the Sun, mere gravitation is not ſufficient 
to produce that effect. It muſt be compounded with a motion of projection, to keep 
the planet from falling directly into the ſun, and bring it about: and from what 
band, I defire to know, comes this other motion (or direction) > Who impreſſed it? 

What a vaſt field for contemplation is here opened ! Such regions of matter about 
us, in which there is not the ſcaſt particle, that does not carry with it an argument of 
God's exiſtence ; not the leaf? ſtick or ſtraw or other trifle, that falls to the ground, 
but ſhews it; not the {lighteſt motion produced, the leaſt whiſper of the air, 
but tells ir, 

XIV. The frame and conſtitution of the World, the aftoniſhing magnificence of it, the various 
phenomena and kinds of beings, the uniformity obſerved in the pr ns of things, the uſes 
and ends for which they ſerve, Cc. do all ſhew that there is ſome Almighty defigner, an infi- 
nite wiſdom and poner at the top of all cheſe things: ſuch marks there are of both (38). G5 
God ii that Being, without u hom ſuch « frame or conſtitution of the world, ſuch a magnificence 
in it, &c. could not be, In order to prove to any one the grandneſs of this fabric of the 
world, one needs only to bid him conſider the Sun with that inſupportable glory and 
luſtre, that ſurrounds it: to demonſtrate the vaſt diſtance, magnitude, and heat of it: 
to repreſent to him the chorus of planets —_— periodically, by uniform laws, in 

their 


(38) So far is that from being true, Nequaquam — divinitus eſſe creatam Naturam mundi, 

« tantã eft predita culpa. Lucret. Men raſhly (impicuſly) cenſure what they do not under- 
Rand, Like that king of Caſtile, who fancied himfelt able to have contrived a better ſyſtem of 
the world; becauſe he knew nor what the true ſyſtem is, but took it to be as deſcribed to him 
by R. If. ab. Sid. and other aſtronomers of thoſe times. 
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their ſeveral orbits about it; affording a regular variety of aſpects; guarded, ſome 
of them by ſecondary planets, and as it were emulating the ſtate of the Sun ; and pro- 
bably all poſſeſt by proper inbabitamt: to remind him of thoſe ſurpriſing viſits the 
comets make us: the large trains, or uncommon ſplendor, which attends them; the 
far country they come from ; and the curioſity and horror they excite not only amo 
us, but in the inhabitants of other planets, who alſo may be up to ſee the entry 101 
rogreſs of theſe miniſters of fate (39): to direct his eye and contemplation, 
through thoſe azure fields and vaſt regions above him, up to the fixt fars, that ra- 
diant, numberleſs hoſt of heaven; and to make him underſtand, how unlikely a thing 
it is, that they ſhould be placed there only to adorn and beſpangle a canopy over our 
heads (tho that would he a great piece of peg too), and much leſs to ſupply 
the places of ſo many glow-worms, by affording a feeble light to our earth, or even 
to a our fellow-planers : to convince him, that they are rather ſo many otber ſwnrg, 
with their ſeveral regions and ſets of planets about them: to ſhew him, by the help 
of glaſſes, ſtill more and more of theſe fixt lights, and to beget in him an apprehen- 
ſion of their unaccountable nwwbers, and of thoſe immenſe {paces, that lie retired Lag 
our utmoſt reach and even imagination: I ſay, one needs but to do this, and explain 
to him ſuch things as are now known almoſt to every body; and by it to ſhew, that 
if the world be not infinite, it is infinito ſimilis (a0); and therefore ſure a magnificent 
ſtructure, and the work of an infinite Architect. But if we could take a view of all 
the particulars containd within that aſtoniſhing compaſs, which we have thus baſfily 
run over, how would wonders multiply 5 7 us? Every ſcene and part of the world 
is as it were madk up of other worlds. If we conſider this ow feat (I mean this 
earth), what ſcope is here for admiration ? What wariety of mountains, hills, val- 
leys, plains, rivers, ſeas, trees, — 4 The many tribes of different animals, with 
which it is ſtocked | The multifarious inventions and works of one of theſe, that is, 
of us men, &c. And yet when theſe are all ſurveyd as nicely as they can be, by the 
help of onr unaſliſted ſenſes, and even of teleſcopical glaſſes, by the aſſiſtance of good 
microſcopes in rely ſmall _ of matter as many mew wonders (41) may perhaps be 
diſcoverd, as thoſe already obſerved ; new &ngdoms of animals, new architecture and 
curioſity of work. So that as before our ſenſes and even conception tainted in thoſe 
vaſt journeys we were obliged to take, in conſidering the expanſion of the univerſe ; 
ſo here again they fail us In our reſearches into the principles and conſtituent parts of 
ic. Both the beginings and the ends of things, the leaſt and the greateſt all conſpire to 
baffle us : and which way ever we proſecute our inquiries, we itil! fall in with freſh 
ſubjects of amazement, and freſh reaſons to believe, that there are indefinitely (till 
more and more behind, that will for ever eſcape our eagereſt purſuits and deepeſt 
netration. 

This mighty bi/ding is not only thus grand, and the appearances ſtupendous in it, 
but the manner, in which things are effected, is commonly unintelligible, and their 
cauſes 200 profound for us. There are indeed many things in nature, which we know; 
and ſome, of which we ſeem to know the (auſes ': but, alas! how few are theſe with 
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(39) Since they have, or may have great effects upon the ſeveral parts of the ſolar ſyſtem, 
one may ſpeak thus, without falling into the ſuperſtition of the Multitude, or meaning what is 
mtended by that, Nunquam calo ſpectatum impune cometen (in Claud.), or the like. (40) 
binitus, et 1nfinito hmilis, Pliny, (41) Henn SrnuuaTIpla, Plot. 
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reſpect to the whole ſum ? And the cauſes which we aſſign, what are they > Com- 
monly ſuch, as can only be expreſſed in general terms, whilſt the botroms of thi 

lie undiſcovered. Such, as have been collected from experience, but could 0 
be known beforchand, by any arguments 4 Priori, to be capable of producing ſuch &< 
fects: and yet till cauſes are known after that manner, they are not thoroughly un- 
derſtood. Such, us ſeem too little and diſproportionate to the effects, and would in- 
cline one to think, that ſomething immaterial and indiſible muſt be immediately con- 
cerned in the production of them. In ſhort, we know many times, that ſuch a thing 
will have ſuch an effect, or perhaps that ſuch an effect is produced by fuch a cauſe, 
but the manner how we know not; or but grofly, and if ſuch an Hypotheſis be true. 
It is impoſſible ſor us to come at the true 2 of things, oꝛ to ſee into the oeco- 
nomy of the fineſt part of nature and wor ings of the fir/t ſprings. The cauſes that 
appear to us, are but effett; of other cauſes : the veſſels, of which the bodies of plants 
and animals conſiſt, are made up of other, ſmaller veſſels : and the ſubtileſt parts of 
matter, which we have any notion of (as animal ſpirits, or particles of light), have 
t heir parts, and may for ought we know be com bodies: and as to the ſulſtame: 
themſelves of all theſe things, and their internd conflicution, they are hid from our 
eyes, Our philoſophy dwells in the ſurface of nature. 

In the next place, the = methods, by which we ſee things effected, ſhew, that 
they are ſubje& to lavs. e ſame cauſes have always, in /ike circumſtauces, the ſame 
ſucceſs : all the ſpecies of animals (among us) are formed according to one idea ; and fo 
are plants alſo, and even minerals: no new ſpecies of any of theſe are produced: and 
the old are preſerved and continucd by the old merbods. 

Laſtly, it appears I think plainly enough in the parts and model of the world, 
that there is a contrivance my a reſpe& to certain reaſons and ende. How the San 1s 

ſited near the middle of our ſyſtem for the more convenient diſpenſing of his benign 
influences to the planets moving about him; how the plain of the earth's £quator in- 
terſects that of her orbit, and makes a proper angle with it, in order to diverſify the 
year, and create a uſeful variety of 7 and many other things of this kind, tho a 
thouſand times repeated, will alnq be pleaſing obſervations to good men and true 
ſcholars. Who can obſerve the vapors to aſcend, eſpecially from the ſea, meet above 
in clouds, and fall again after condenſation, and not underſtand this to be a kind of 
diſtillation in order to clear the water of its groſſer ſalts, and then by rains and dews 
to ſupply the fountains and rivers with freſh and wholſom liquor; to nouriſh the 
vegetables below by ſhowers, which deſcend in drops as from a watering-pet upon a 
garden &c? Who can view. the ftructure of a plant or animal; the ind Fave number 
of their fibres and fine veſſels, the apt 4 of them, and the formation of 
larger veſſels and the ſeveral members out of them; the proviſion that is made for 
the reception and diſtribution of nuriment; the effect this nut riment has in extending 
the veſſels, bringing the vegetable or animal to its full growth and expanſion, conti- 
nuing the mation of the ſeveral fluids, repairing the decays of the body, and preſerving 
life : who can take notice of the ſeveral f@mlties of animals, their arts of ſaving and 
providing for themſelves, or the ways in which they are 2 for; the aſes of 
plants to animals, and of ſome animals to others, particularly to mankind; the care 
taken, that the ſeveral ſpecies ſnould be A Ee out of their proper ſeeds (with- 

2 out 
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out confuſion (42), the ſeed of one ſpecies never producing any other fpecies), the 
ſtrong inclinations implanted in animals in order to it, their love of their young, and 
the like : I ſay, who can do this, and not ſee a deſign, in ſuch regular ſyſtems of mul- 
tifarious organs, ſo propagated and / preſerved ? F there was but one animal, and 
in that caſe it could not be doubted but that his eyes were made, that he might ſee 
with them, his ears that he might bear with them, and fo on, through at leaſt the 
moſt conſiderable parts of him; if it can much leſs be doubted, when the ſame 
things are repeated in the individua!s of all the tribes of animals; if the like obſerva- 
tions may be made with reſpect to vegetables, and other things ; and if all theſe kind; 
of things, and therefore much more their particulars, upon and in the earth, waters, 
air, are unconceivably nwxeroms (as moſt evidently they are) one cannot but be con- 
vinced from that, which is ſo very obvious to every underſtanding, and plainly 
runs through the nobler parts of the viſible world, that other things, even thoſe thar 
ſeem to be leſs noble, have their ends too, tho not ſo well underſtood, 

And now ſince we cannot ſuppoſe the parts of matter to have contrived this won- 
derful form of a world among themſelves, and then by agreement to have ta- 
ken their reſpective places, and purſued conſtant ends by certain methods and mea- 
ſures concerted (becauſe theſe are acts, of which they are not capable), there muſt be 
ſome other Being, whoſe wiſdom and power are equal to ſuch a mighty work, as is 
the firuttwe and preſervation of the world. There muſt be ſome almighty Mind, who 
models and adorns it; lays the cauſes of things ſo deep; preſcribes them ſuch uni- 
form and ſteady laws; deſtines and adapts them to certain purpoſes ; and makes one 
thing to fit and anſwer to another (43). 

Thar ſh a beautiful ſcheme, ſh an apt and geometrical diſpoſition of things, 
compoſed of innumerable parts, ranged as their ſeveral offices and uſes and wants re- 
quire, through ſuch an immenſe extent, ſhould be the effect of chance only, is a con- 
ceit ſo prodigiouſly abſurd, that certainly no one cart eſpouſe it heartily, who un- 
lerſtands the meaning of that word. Chance ſeems to be only a term, by which we 
expreſs our ignorance of the cauſe of any thing. For when we fay any thing comes 
by chance, we do not mean, that it had no other cauſe ; but only, that we do ot know 
the true cauſe, which produced ir, or interpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to make that 
fall out, which was not expected. Nor can I think, that any body has ſuch an idea 
of chance, as to make it an Sent or really exiſting and acting cauſe of any thing, 
and much leſs ſure of all things, Whatever events or effects there are, they muſt 

roceed from ſome agent or cauſe, which is either /ree or not free (that is, neceſſiry). 
if it be free, it wills what it produces : and therefore that which 1s produced, is pro- 
duced with deſign, not by chance. If it acts neceſſarily, the event muſt lei 
de, and therefore it is not by accident. For that, which is by accident or chance 
only, might not have been; or it is an accident only, that it is. There can be 
therefore no ſuch cauſe as chance. And to omit a great deal that might he ſaid, be- 
cauſe it has been ſaid perhaps too often Already, matter is indefinitely diviſible, and the 
chances, 


(4z) It any pne, btting upon mount Ida, had ſeen the Greek army coming on in proper or- 
der Laila Towns xd47me t matew; Tolg e mTrootso ar), he ought moſt certainly, norwith- 
ſtanding what Sext, Emper. lays, to have concluded, that there was ſome commander, under 
whole conduct they moved. (43) Tis Nu my pad x, cupev pos Toy x, % 78) vo- 
zy vd RY axanas, AA; Arr. Even ſuch a thing as this doth not come by accident, 
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chances, that muſt all hit to produce one individual of any ſpecies of material be- 
ings (if only chance was concerned), muſt therefore be indefinitely many : and if 

be alſo indefinitely extended, and the number of thoſe — ſyſtems of matter, chat 
lie diſperſed in it, indefinite, the chances required to the production of them all, or of 
the univerſe, will be the rectangle of one indefinite quantity drawn into another. We 
may well call them infinite. And then to ſay, that any thing cannot happen, unleſs 
infinite chances coincide, is the ſame as to ſay, there are 5 chances againſt the 
happening of it, or odds that it will not happen: and this again is the ſame as to ſay, 
it is impo ſſible to happen; ſince if there be a poſſibility, that it may happen, the 
hazard is not infinite. The world therefore cannot be the child of chance. He muſt 
be little acquainted with the works of nature, who is not ſenſible, how delicate and 
fine they are: and the finer they are, the groſſer is the hypotheſis of Epicaras. 

If it ſhould be obiefted, that many things ſeem to be »ſeleſs, many births are mon- 
ſtrouts, or the like, ſuch anſwers as theſe may be made, the wſes of ſome things 
are known to ſome men, and not to others: the uſes of ſome are known now, that 
were not known to any body formerly : the uſes of many may be diſcoverd hereafter : 
and thoſe of ſome other things may for ever remain unknown to all men, and yet be 
in nature, as much as thoſe diſcoverd were before their diſcovery, or are now in reſpect 
of them, who know them not. Things have not therefore no uſes, becauſe they are 
conceald from us Nor is nature irregular, or without method, becauſe there are 
ſome ſeeming deviations from the common rule. Theſe are generally the effe&s of 
that influence, which free agents and various circumſtances have upon natural pro- 
ductions; which may be deformed, or hurt by external impreſſiont, heterogeneous mu- 
ter introduced, or diſagreeable and unnatural motions excited: and if the caſe could 
be truly put, it would no doubt appear, that nature proceeds as regularly ab laws 
ot nature have as regular an effect), when a monſter is produced, as when the »ſual iſſue 
in common caſes. "Under theſe circumſtances the monſter is the genuine iſſue : that is, 
in the ſame circumſtances there would always be the ſame kind of — And 
therefore if things are now and then miſ-ſhaped, this infers no unſteadineſs or miſ- 
take in nature, Beſide the magaificence of the world admits of ſome perturbations ; 
not to ſay, requires ſome variety. The queſtion is, Could all thoſe things, which we 
do know to have uſes and ends, and to the production of which ſuch wonderful contri- 
vance and the combinations of ſo many things are required, be . and me- 
thod and regularity be preſerved 4 far ait , if nothing but blind chance preſided 
over all? Ho not the innumerable inſtances of things, which are wndeniably made 
with reference to certain ends, and of others, which are propagared and repeated by 
the ſame conſtant methods, enough to convince us, that there are ends propoſed, and 
rules obſerved, even where we do not fee them, And, laſtly, if we ſhould deſcend 
to particulars, what are thoſe ſeemingly uſeleſs or monſtrous productions in reſpect 
of the reſt, that plainly declare the ends, for which they were intended, and that come 
into the world by the sf ways, with the uſual perfection of their ſeveral kinds? 
It the compariſon coulda be made, I verily believe theſe would be found to be almoſt 
infinituple of the other; which ought therefore to be reputed as nothing. 

They, who content themſelves with words, may aſcribe the formation of the world 
to fate or nate, as well as to chance, or better. And yet je, in the firſt place, is 
nothing but a — of events, conſiderd as neceſſarily following in ſome certain or- 
ler; or, of which it has always been true, that they wow'd be in their determinare 
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times and places. It is called indeed a ſerics of carſet (44) : but then they are ſuch 
cauſes, as are alſo efefts, all of them, if there is no Firſt cauſe ; and may be conſiderd 
as ſb. So that iu this deſcription is nothing like ſuch a cauſe, as is capable of giving 
this form to the world. A ſeries of events is the ſame with events happening ſeria- 
tim ; which words declare nothing concerning the cauſe of that concatenation of 
events, or why it is. Time, place, manner, neceſſity are but circwnftances of thi 
that come to paſs ; not cauſes of their exiſtence, or their being as they are. On 
contraxy, ſome external and ſuperior cauſe muſt be ſuppoſed to put the ſeries in mo- 
tion, to project the order, to connect the cauſes and effects, and to impoſe the ne- 
cellity (45). * 2 hs 

Then for nue, 1. If it be uſed for the intrinſic manner of exiſting ; that conſtitu- 
tion, make, or diſpoſition, with which any thing is produced or born, and from 
which reſult thoſe properties, powers, inclinations, paſſions, qualities, and manners, 
which are called wal (and ſometimes nature), in oppoſition to ſuch as are qui- 
red, adventitious, or forced (which uſe is common) : then to ſay, that nature form- 
ed any thing, or gave it its manner of exiſtence, is to ſay, that it formed itſelf, or 
that the fed is the efficient. Beſide, how can manner (manner of exiſting) be the 
cauſe of exiſting, or properly do ny thing, An agent is an ating being, ſome ſub- 
ſtance, not a manner of being. 2. If it be uſed in that other ſenſe, ſomething ana- 
logous to the former, by which it ſtands for the 1d of things, what they are in 
themſelves, and what in their circumſtances, cauſes, conſequences, reſpects; or, in 
ſhort, that which determines them to be of this or that kind (as when we ſay, the 
nature of juſtice (45) requires this or that 3 4, e. the idea of juſtice requires or ſup- 
poſes it: a crime is of ſuch a nature; that is, bears ſuch a reſpect to the law, and is 
attended with ſuch circumſtances, or the like): then none of theſe ſenſes can do an 
Atheiſt any ſervice. 3. If it be uſed for the world (47) (as, the laws of nature may 
be underſtood to be the laws of the world, by which it is governed, and the Pbæno- 
mena in it produced; after the ſame manner of ſpeaking as when we ſay, the laws of 
England, France, &c.) then it ſtands for that very thing, the form and architect of 
which is the ſubje& of inquiry: and therefore cannot be that architect itſelf. Un- 
der this ſenſe may be comprehended that, when it denotes realty of exiſtence, as when 
it is ſaid, that ſuch a Sings not in nature (not to be found in the world,) 4. If it 
2 the formentiond laws themſelves ; or that courſe, in which things by virtue 
of theſe laws proceed (as when the effects of theſe laws are ſtyled the works of na- 
ture): then, laws ſuppoſe ſome legiſlator, and are poſterior to that, ef which the 
are the laws. There can be no laws of any nation, till the people are, of which 
that nation conſiſts, 8. If it be uſed after the ſame manner as the word habit fre- 
quently is; to which many things are aſcribed (juſt as they are to nature), though 
it be nothing exiſting diſtint from the habits, which particular men or beings con- 
trag: then nature is a kind of abſtract notion, which can de nothing. Perhaps nature 
may be put for nature, all natures, after the manner of a collective noun : or it may 
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(44) Series implexa cauſarum. Sen. (45) Seneca ſays himſelf, that in this ſeries God is 
ima omnium cauſa, ex qua caters pendent. (46) Vis 65 natura juſtitiz, Cic. (47) Almoſt 
as if it ſtood for nata, or res nate ; all things, chad are produced. (So fatura ſcems to be put 
ſometimes-for fetws.) Sint, qui omnia nature nomine appellent; — corpora, & inane, queq; 


"bis accidant, Cic. 
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be mentiond 2s an agent, only as we perſonify virtues and attributes, either for va- 
riety, or the ſhorter and more convenient expreſſing of things. Lal, If it de- 
notes the Author of natwre, or God (48) (the 2 ſecming, tho by a hard metonymy 
in this ciſe, to be put for the ficient) athen, to Him it is that I aſcribe the formation 
of the world, &c. To all which 1 maſt ſubjoin, that there is an unaccountable I- 

taken in the uſe of this word : and that frequently it is uſed merely as a word, 
and nothing more, they, who uſe it, not knowing themſelyes, what they mean by 
it (49), However in no ſenſe can it ſuperſede the Being of a Deity. | 

K Life, ſenſe, cogitation, and the Facutries of” our own minds fhew the exiſtence of ſome 
ſup! Being, from whom they are derived. Or, God is that Being, without whom neitber 
could theſe be, any more than the things before mentiond, That they cannot flow from the 
nature of any matter about us as matter, or from any modification, ſize, or motion of 
it, if it be not already apparent, may perhaps be proved more fully afterwards. 
And that our fouls themſelves are felf-exiftent, or hold their ficaltics inde endently 
of all other beings, is diſproved hy what has been ſaid before more 7 ho once. 
Therefore we muſt neceſſarily be indebred for what we have of this kind, to ſome 

eat Benefactor, who is the fountain of them. For ſince we are conſcious, that we 

ave them, and yet have them not of our ſelves we muſt have them from ſome other. 

A man has little reaſon, God knows, to fancy the ſappoſitum of his life, fenſe, and 
cogitative faculties to be an independent being, when he conſiders how tranſitory and 
unc ertain at beſt his life and all his injoy ments are; »hat he is, whence he came, and 
and ub ber he is going (50). The mind acts not, or in a moſt imperceptible man- 
ner in animalculo, or the ſeminal ſtate of a man; only as a principle of vegetation in 
the ſtate of an embryon ; and as à ſenſitive foul in the ſtate of infancy, at leaſt for 
ſome time, in which we are rather below, than above, many other animals. By 

rees indeed, with age and exerciſe and proper gy it ſeems to expand 
itſelf, find its own ralents, and ripen into a rational being. But then it reaſons not 
without labor, and is forced to take many tedious ſteps in the purſuit of truth: finds 
all its powers ſubje& to great eclipſes and diminutions, in the time of ſleep, indiſpo- 
ſition, ſickneſs, &c. and at beſt to reach but a few objects in reſpect of all that are 
in the immenſity of the univerſe : and, laſtly, is obnoxious to many painful ſenſa- 
tions and reflexions. Had the ſoul of man the principle of its own exiſtence and fa- 
culties within itſelf, clear of all dependence, it could not be liable to all theſe limitati- 
ons and defetts, to all theſe alterations and removes from one ſtate to another: it muſt cer- 
tainly be conſtant to itſelf, and perſiſt in an «niform manner of being. 

There may be perhaps, who will ſay, that the ſoul, together with life, ſenſe, &c, 
are propagated by traduction from parents to children, from them to their children a- 
gain, and fo from eternity: and that therefore nothing can be collected from the na- 

rure 


(48) Natura, inguit, bac mibi preſtat, Non intelligis te, cum hoc dicis, mutare nomen Deo? 

uid enim alind et Natura, quam Deus, & divina ratio, &c? Sen. When it is ſaid, Neceſſe 
3 mundum ipſum natura adminiſtrari, ap. Cic, What ſenſe are thoſe words capable of, if by 
nature be not really meant God? For it muſt be ſomething different from the world, and ſome. 
thing able to govern it. (49) Alij naturam cenſent offs vim quandem ſine vatione, cientem mo- 
tus in corporibus neceſſarios, &c. ſays Balbus in Cie. What can this ws be: vs by itſelf, without 
the mention of any ſubject, in which it inheres ; or of any cauſe, from whence it proceeds? A 
Soul of the warld, plaſtic nature, bylarchic principle, 95 Dow, and che like, are more intel 
ligible than that. (50) 2) m NMR (RPM IN RD 1, P. 40. 
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ture of them as to the exiſtence of a Deity. An. If there could be ſuch a traducti- 
on, yet to ſuppoſe one trudiced to come from another tradwed, and ſo ab aterno, with- 
out any further account of the original of mankind, or taking in any author of this tra- 
ductive power, is the ſame as to ſuppoſe an infinite feries of moveds without a mover, 
or of effects without a cavſe: the abſurdity of which is ſhewn alread prop. 1. But 
concerning this matter 1 cannot but think, further, after the fo owing manner. 
What is meant by tradax anime ought to be clearly explaind : for it is not eaſy to 
conceive, how thought, or thinking ſubſtances can be propagated after the manner of 
branches, or in any manner that can be analogous to it, or even warrant a metaphorical 
uſe of that phraſe (51). It ſhould alſo be told, whether this traduction be made 
from one or from both the parents. If from one, from which of them is it > And if 
from both, then the ſame tradux or branch muſt proceed from to ſtocks : which is a 
thing, I ſuppoſe, that can no where be found, nor has any reſemblance in nature. 
And yet ſuch a thing may much better be ſuppoſed of vines, or plants, than of 
thinking beings, who are ſimple and uncompounded ſubſtances (52). 

This opinion of the traduction of ſouls ſeems to me to ſtand upon an unſound foun- 
dation. For I take it to be grounded chiefly on theſe two things: the finmlitude there 
is between the features, humors, and abilities of children and thoſe of their pa- 
rents (53) ; and the difficulty men find in forming the notion of a . (54). For 
from hence they are apt to conclude, that there can be no other ſubſtance but Mat- 
ter: and that the ſoul reſulting from ſome diſpoſition of the body, or ſome part ot 
it, or being ſome merely material appendix to it, muſt attend it, and come alot 
with it from the parent or parents; and as there is a derivation of the one, ſo there 
muſt be alſo of the other at the ſame time, | 

Now the former of theſe is not always true; as it ought to be, to make the argu- 
ment valid, Nothing more common than to ſee children differ from their parents, 
in their underſtandings, inclinations, ſhapes, complexions, and (1 am ſure) one from 
another, And this Aeli has as much force to prove there is ut a traduction, 
as ſimilitude, when ever that happens, can have to prove there is. Beſides, it ſeems 
to me not hard to account for ſome likeneſs without the help of traduction. It is 
plain the meat and drink men take, the air they breath, the objects they oy . 4 

0 


(51) What by Tertullian in one place is called anime e Adam tradux, in another is velut 
ſwrculus quidam ex matrice Adam in propaginem deduct a, and equally unintelligible. Nor doth 
he explain himſelf better, when he confeſſes there to be duas ſpecies ſeminis, corporalem & ani- 
malem (al. corporis ſemen & anima): or more tully ſemen animale ex anime rn, ſicut 
et virus illud, corporale ſemen, ex carnis defecatione. (52) According to the fre- cited author 
the ſoul is derived from the father only, ef genitalibus ſ.xmine foveis commendata : and all 
ſouls from that of Adam. Definimus animam, ſays he, Dei flatu natam, ex una redundamten. : 
and in another place, ex wno bomine tota hec animarum redundantia agitur. But this doth 
not well conſiſt with his principal argument for traduction, that children take after their Pa- 
rents. For beſide what will here be ſaid by and by, if there is a traduction of all men from 
one man, and traduction cauſes likeneſs ; then every man muſt be like the firſt, and (conſe- 
quently) every other. (53) Unde, oro te, ſays the ſame author, fimilitudine anime pa- 
rent ibu de ingenijs reſpondemus, — ſi non ex anime ſemine educimur? Then, to — — this, 
he argues like a Father indeed, thus: in allo ipſo voluptatis ultimo aftu, quo genit ale virus ex- 
pellitur, nonne aliquid de anima quoq; ſentimus exive? I am aſhamed to tranſcribe more. (54) 
Theretore the ſaid Father makes the ſoul to be corporeal. 
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ſounds they hear, the company they keep, &c. will create changes in them, ſometimes 
with reſpect to their intellectuals, ſometimes to their paſhons and humors, and ſome- 
times to their health and other circumſtances of their bodies: and yet the original 
famina and fundamental parts of the man remain ſtill the ſame. If then the Jeri 
4, out of which animals are produced, are (as I doubt not animalcula already form · 
ed (55) ; which, being diſperſed about, eſpecially in ſome opportune places, are 
talen in with aliment, or perhaps the very air; be a p< in the bodies of the 
males by ſtrainers proper to every kind, and then locke in their ſeminal veſſels, do 
there receive ſome kind of addition and influence; and being thence transferred into 
the wombs of the females, are there nouriſhed more plentifully, and grow, till they be- 
come too big, to be longer confined. I ſay, if this be the caſe, why may not thoſe 
additions — the nuriment received from the parents, being prepared by their veſ- 
ſels, and of the fame kind with chat, with which they themſelves are nouriſhed, be 
the ſame in great meaſure to the 4nimalcala and embrye, that it is to them, and con- 
ſequently very much aſſimilate their young, without the derivation of any ching 
elſe From them? Many impreſſions may be made upon the fer, and tinctures given 
to the fluids communicated to it from the parents; and yet it, the animal itfelf, may 
not be. originally raiſed in them, or traduced from them. This hypotheſis 
(which has long been mine) ſuggeſts à reaſon, why the child is ſometimes more like 
the father, ſometimes the nut her: viz. . becauſe the veſlels of the animaiculuw are diſ- 
oſed to receive a greater proportion of aliment ſometimes from the one, ſometimes. 

m the other: or the fluids and ſpirits in one may ferment and operate more 
firongly than in the other, and ſo have a er and more ſignal effect. (By the way 
it muſt be noted, that, tho what the anime receives from the father, is in quan- 
tity little in reſpect of all that nutriment, which it receives by the mother; 
yet the former being the firſt accretion to the original ffanina, adhering im- 
mediately, and being early interwoven with them, may affect them more.) 

Since there cannot be 2 proper [er mes of the child (one mind, and one body) 
from both the tuo parents, all the ſimilitude it bears to one of them, | muſt proceed 
from ſome ſuch cauſe as I have aſſigned, ar at leaſt not from tradactian. For the child 
being ſometimes like the father, and ſometimes the mother, and the traduction either 
ahn from the father, or always from the mother, there muſt ſometimes be ſimilitude, 
where there is no tradutlion: and then if the child may reſemble one of them without 
it, why not the other too? The account T- have 8 appears, many times at leaſt, 
to be true in lan, which raiſed from the e ſeed, but in different beds and foil, 
will differ. Ihe different nutriment introduces ſome diverſity into the ſeed or origi- 
nal plant, and aſſimilates it in, ſome meaſure to the reft raiſed in the ſame place. | 

Th other thing, which 1 take to be one of the principat fupports to this doctrine 
of traducliun (a ſuppoſition, that the ſoul is merely material, or but the reſult af ſame 
diſpoſition in matter) has becn undertaken to be refuted hexeafter. But 1 may pre- 
miſe this here: tho we tan have no e of 1 no being can be por- 

ers Cade we may have reaſon to 
2 


traid or repreſented by an image, but what is mater 

aſlert the exiſtence of ſob a ſubſtance. Matter is a 2, which we converſe with 

of which we know pretty well the nature __ properties; and ſince we cannot find 
| Fr rug IA among 


(55) This ſeems tc be favourd by them, who bold, that all ſouls were created in the begin. 
ning. An opinion mentiond in Nabb. ab. & al. often. | 
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among them any cogitative faculties, or ſuch a thing as life, but ſeveral things incon- 
ſiſtent with them, we are under a neceſſity of 1 that there is ſome at her ſpe- 
cies of ſubſtance beſide that, which is corporeal, and that our fouls are of that kind 
(or rather of one of thoſe kinds, which are not corporeal : for there muſt be more 
than one), tho we can draw no image of it in our own minds. Nor is it at all ſur- 
prifing, that we ſhould not be able to do this, for how can the mind be the object of it- 
ſelf (56)? It may contemplate the — 1 which it inhabits, may be conſcious of its 
own acts, and reflect ww the ideas it finds: but of its own ſubſtance it can have no 
adequate notion, unleſs it could de as it were objett and ſpettator both. Only that 
ect Being, whoſe knowledge is infinite, can thus 1ntimately know himſelf. 

They, who found the tradattion of the ſou] upon this preſumption, that it is erial, 
and attends the body as ſome part or affection of it, ſeem further to be moſt wofully 
miſtaken upon this account; becauſe the body itſelf is not propagated by traduction. 
It paſſes indeed through the bodies of the parents, who afford a tranſitory habitation 
and ſubſiſtence to it © but it cannot be formed by the parents, or grow owt of any part 
of them. For all the vital and eſſential parts muſt be one cov ſyſtem, and formed at 
once in the firſt article of the naſcent auimalculum; ſince no-one of theſe could be now 
riſhed, or ever come to any thing without the reſt : on the contrary, if any one of 
them could prevent and be before the reſt, it would ſoon wither and decay again for 
lack of nouriſhment received by proper veſſels ; as we fee the limbs and organs of 
animals do, when the ſupply due from the animal oeconomy is any way intercepted 
or obſtrutted. And ſince an organized body, which requires to be thus 
made (faſhiond as it were at one ſtroke) cannot be the effect of any natural and gra- 
dual proceſs, I cannot but conclude, that there were animalcula of every tribe original- 
ly formed by the almighty Parent, to be the ſeed of all future generations of animals, 
Any other manner of production would be like that, which is uſually called equivocal 
or ſpontaneous generation, and with great reaſon now generally exploded. And it is 
certain, that the analogy of nature in other inſtances, and microſcopical obſervations 
do abet what I have ſaid ffrongly. . 

Laſtly, to omit a great deal more, that I could add; if there is no rate of men, 
that hath been from eternity, there is no man, who is not deſcended from two fir /# * 
remus: and then the ſouls of thoſe two firſt parents could be traduced from 0 other. 
And that there is no ſuch race (none that has been upon this earth from eternity), is 
plain to me from the face of earthly — and the hi/fory of mankind (57), arts, 
and ſciences. What is objected againſt this argument from fancied inundations, con- 
flagrations, Or. (58) has no weight with me. Let us . ſome ſuch great calamity 
to happen now. It muſt be either univerſal, or not. If wniverſal, ſo that no body at 
all could be ſaved, then either there muſt never be any more men, or they muſt be- 
gin again in ſome firff parents, If it was only topical, affecting ſome one tract of the 

lobe, or if the tops of mountains more eminent, or rocks more firm remaind unaf- 
feed, or if there were any natural means left, by which men might _ conſide- 
rable numbers muſt certainly ſwwive : and then it cannot be imagined, _ they 
ould 


(£6) O' & 76 Seen > Jep sy. Plot. (57) Si nulla fuit genitalis origo Terrai On 
c.eli a Cur — betlum 7 funera Troje Non alias alij queg, ves cecinere poet 2 ? 
Lucr. (58) Test M moe porede 1427 m drvgeran, g levi, wel wy N Sens 

iv. Plato. * 0 : 
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ſhould all be ſo «bſolutely ignorant of every thing, that no one ſhould be able to give 
an account of fuch things as were common : no one able to- write, or read, or even to 
recollef, that there were ſuch things as letters; none, that underſtood any trade; 
none, that could tell, what kind of habitations they had, how they uſed to be 
clothed, how their meat dreſt, or even what their food was : nor can it be thought, 
chat all books, arms, manufactures of every kind, ſhips, buildings, and all the pro- 
duct of human skill and induſtry now extant in the world ſhould be ſo wiiverſally and 
utterly aboliſhed, that no part, no veſtigum of them ſhould remain; not ſo much, as 
to give a hint toward the ſpeedy reſtoration of neceſſary arts at leaſt, The people 
eſcaping maſt ſure have clothes on, and many neceſſaries about them, without which 
they could not eſcape, nor outlive ſuch a dreadful ſcene. In ſhort, no conflagration, 
no flood, no deſtruclion can ſerve the pron — to reduce mankind to that 
ſtate, which by ancient memoirs and man eniable ſymptoms we find them to 
have been in not many thouſand of years ſince ; I ſay, no deſtruction can ſerve his 
urpoſe, but ſuch an one as makes thorough work, only ſparing two or three couples, 
ſuipt of every thing, and the moſt ſtupid and verieſt blocks (59) to be picked out 
of the whole ſpecies ; natural fools, or mere howines ſylveftres would retain habits, 
and fall to their old way of living, as ſoon as they had the opportunity to do it. 
And ſuppoſe they never ſhould have ſuch an opportunity; yet neither would 2075 
ſerve him effectually: ſince without ſome ſupernatural Power interpoſing ſuch a revolu- 
tion could not be brought about, nor the naked creatures preſerved, nor the earth 
reformed out of its aſhes and ruins after ſuch a calcination, or diſſolution, ſuch a total 
demolition of every thing. To this give me leave to add, that tho many inundations, 
great earthquakes, vulcanos and fiery eruptions have been in particular countries}; 
yet there is no memory or teſtimony of any ſuch thing, that has ever been wniverſal, 
except perhaps of one deluge : and as to that, if the genizs of the language, in which 
the relation is deliverd, and the manner of writing hiſtory in it were well underſtood, 
many forced hyputbeſes and moliminous attempts to account for it had undoubtedly 
been prevented. And beſide that, the fame record, which tells the thing was, tells al- 
ſo how immediately God was concernd in it; and that the people, who then periſh- 
ed as well as they who ſurvived, all deſcended from two pai FAY and if that au- 
thority be a ſufficient proof of one Part of the relation, it muſt be fo of the ref. 

We may conclude then, that the human foul with its faculties of cogitation, &c. de- 
pends upon a Superior being. And who can this be hut the S»preme Being, or God ? Of 
whom I now proceed to affirm, in the next place, that, 

XVI. Though His eſſence and manner of being is to us altogether incomprehenſible, yet we 
* ſay with aſſurance, that He is free from all defects; or One, from whom all defects muſt 

ere 
This propoſition hath in effect been proved already (60). However give me leave 
to inlarge a little further upon it here. As our minds are finite, they cannot without 
a contradiction comprehend what is infinite, And if they were inlarged to ever fo 
great a capacity, yet ſo long as they retain their general nature, and continue to be 
of the ſame kind, they would by that be only renderd able to apprehend wore and 
more finite ideas; out of which, howſoever increaſed or exalted, no poſitive idea of 


the perfection of God can ever be formed, For a Perfect being muſt be infinite, and 
I 2 perfectly 


(59) Tig dygamupd ys Y duos, us Plato ſpeaks, (£0) Prop. V, VI. 
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perfetly One : and in fuch a nature there can be nothing finite, nor any compyſition of 
finites. | Ga 
How ſhould we comprenend the nature of the ſupreme incor | Being, or how 
He exiſts, when we comprehend not the nature of the moſt 2 ſpirits, nor have 
any conception even of matter itſelf deveſted of its accidents; I mean of that which 
is the ſaß poſitum of thoſe accidents? How ſhould we attain to an Ale quae knowledge 
of the Supreme Author of the world, when we are utterly incapable of knowi 
extent of the world itſelf, and the numberleſs undeſcried regions, with their ſeveral 


ſtates and circumſtances, containd in it, never to be frequented or viſited by our phi- 


loſophy ; nor can turn our ſelves any way, but we are fill accoſted with ſomethi 

above our underſtanding ? If we cannot peiſetrate fo far into effects, as to diſcover 
them and their nature thoroughly, it is not to be 122 that we ſhenld, that we 
can ever be admitted to ſee through the myſteries of His nature, who is the Cayſe, fo 
far above them a'l, The Divine perfection then, and manner of being maſt be of a 
iind different from and above all, that we can conceive, 1 1 i | 

However, notwithſtanding our on defects, we may poſitively affirm there can be 
one in God, ſince He is perfect, as we have ſern, He cannot be defective or imperfect. 
This needs no further proof. t what follows from it, I would have to be well 
und erſtood and rememberd : viz, that from Him muſt he removed want of life and atti- 
vity, ipnorance, impotence, atting inconſiſtentiy with reaſon and truth, and the like. Becauſe theſe 
are defetts ; defect of knowledge, power, Or. Theſe are defects and blemiſhes even 
in . And though His perfection is above all our ideas, and of a different bind 
from the perfections of men or any finite beings ; yet what would be a defect in 
them, —_— be much more ſuch in Him, and can by no means be aſcribed to 
Him . 

AY h we underſtand not His manner of knowing things ; yet ignorance being uni- 
form and the jare in every ſubjet, we under ſtand what is meant * word, and 
can literally and truly deny that to belong to Him. The like may be ſaid with reſpect 
to His power, or manner of operating, &c. And when we ſpeak of the int e. 
ſential attributes of God tively, as that He is omniſcient, omnipotent, eternal, 
Kc. the intent 1s only to ſay, that there is no object of knowledge, or power, which 
He does not know or cannot do, He exiſts without degining end, &c. and thus 
we keep ſtill within the limits allowd by the propoſition (61). That is, we may 
ſpeak thus without pretending to comprebend His nature, And fo, 

XVII. We may conſider God as operating in the production and government of the world 
and may draw concluſions from His works, as they are called, norwithftanding any thing, which 
has been ad (62). Becauſe this we can do without comprehending the manner of 
His exiſtence, Nay, the contemplation of His works leads us into a neceſſity of 
owning, that there muſt be an incomprehenſible Being at the head of them. 

Though I do not comprehend the mode, in which the world depends upon Him, 
and He fluences and diſpoſes things, becauſe this enters into His nue, and the 
one cannot be underſtood without the other: yet if I ſee things, which I know can- 
not be Jeſf-exiffent, and obſerve plainly an oeconomy and defign in the diſpoſition of 

| them, 


(*) If that in Terence had been (not a queſtion, as it is there, but) an affirmat ion, Ego bo. 
muncio hoc non facerem, what a bitter reflexion had it been upon the Heathen deity? (61) 


Ae 6 un de d d Serv, b Migauey. Plotin. (6) vy RN wurd MN. 
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them, I may conclude, that there is ſore Being, upon whom their exiſtence doth de- 

pend, and by whom they are modelled ; may call this Being GOD, or the Author 

and Governor of the world, &c. without contradicting my ſelf or truth; as E hope it 
— appear trom what has been fail, and is going to be faid in the next pro- 

ev 13> A NS | | 

XVIII. God, who gives exiſtence :0 the world, does alſo govern it by Hu providence. Con- 
cerning this grand queſtion, Whether there is a Divine 2 not, I uſed to think 
for my ſelf after the tollowing manner. 

Firſt, The world may be faid to be governed (at leaſt cannot be ſaid to be dxuCipry- | 
Jos, or left to fluctuate fortuitouſly), it there are la, by which natural cauſes act, the 
ſevera! phenomena in it ſucceed regularly, and, in genera}, the conſtitution of things 
is preſerved; if there are rales obſerved in the production of herbs, trees, and the 
like: if che ſeveral kind; of animals are, in proportion to their ſeveral degrees and 
ſtations in the animal kingdom, furniſhed with 7acuities proper to direct and determine 
their actions; and when they act according to them, they may be ſaid to follow the 
lar ok their nature: if they are ltd and provided; for ſuitably to their reſpective na- 
tures and wants, or (which amounts to the ſane thing) if their natures are adapted 
to their circumſtances (63) : if, laſtly, particular cajes relating to rational bein axe ta- 
ken care of in ſuch a manner, às will at laſt agree beſt with reaſon. 

Secondly, If there are ſuch laws and 8 they can come originally from no o- 
ther Being, but from Him, who is the Au bor of nume. For theſe laws, which re- 
ſult from the natures of things, their properties, and the uſe of their faculties, and 
may be ſaid to be written upon the things themſelves, can be the laws of no other : 
nor can thoſe things, whoſe very being depends upon God, exiſt under any condition 

nant to His will ; and therefore can be ſubje& to no laws or diſpoſitions, which 

would not have them be ſubje& to; that is, which are not Hz, Beſide, there is 
no ot her being capable of impoſing laws, or any ſcheme of government upon the 
werld ; | becauſe there is no other, who is not himſelf part of the world, and whoſe 
own exiſtence doth not depend upon Him. 

T hirdly, By tne providence of God L mean His ing the world by ſuch laws, 
and making uch proviſions, as are before mentiond. So that if there are ſh, there 
is a Divine providence. | 

Lafily, It is not impoſſible, that there ſhould be ſucb : on the contrary, we have juſt 
reaſons to believe there are. It would be an abſurd aſſertion to ſay, that any thing 
is impoſſible to a Being, whoſe nature is infinitely above our comprehenſion, if the 
terms do not imply 4 contradiction : but on the other ſide, we may with confidence af- 
ſert, that it is impoſſible tor any thing, whoſe exiſfence lows from ſuch a Being, ever 
to grow fo far out of His reach, or be ſo emancipated from under Him, as that He 
ſhould not for ever determine and govern the manner of its exiſtence. 

As to inanimate ſub ſtances, we ſee the caſe to be really juſt as it was ſuppoſed before 
to be. Ihe heavenly and greater bodies keep their poits, or perſevere to go the ſame 

Circuits 


(6) I ſhall not pretend here to meddle with particular cafes relating to inanimate or irra. 
tional beings; ſuch as are mentiond in Mo. nebok. (a leat's falling from a tree, a ſpider's catch. 
ing a flie, &c.) and which are there ſaid to be a MPRA. Tho it is hard to ſeparate theſe 
many times from the caſes of rational beings; as alſa to compreheud what Ma , perfect 
accident, is. 
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circuits over and over by a certain lay, Little bodies or particles, of the ſame kind, 
obſerve continually the ſame rules of attracting, repelling, &c. When there are any 
ſeeming variations in nature, the proceed only from the different circumſtances and 
combinations of things, acting all the while under their ancient laws, We are fo far 
acquainted with the laws of gravitation and motion, that we are able to calculate 
their effects, and ſerve our ſelves of them, ſupplying upon many occaſions tlie defegt 
of faculties and powers in our ſelves by mechanica] powers, which never fail to an- 
ſwer according to the effabliſhment. Briefly, we ſee it ſo far from being impoſſible, 
that the in nimue world ſhouid be governed by lort, that all the parts of it are ob- 
noxious to lavs by them inviolable. 

As to vegetables, we ſee alſo how they are determined by certain methods preſcribed 
them. Each fort is produced from its proper ſeed ; hath the ſane texture of fibres; 
is nouriſhed by the ſome kind of juices out of the earth, — and prepared by the 
ſame kind of veſſels, Cc. Trees receive annually their peculiar liveries, and bear their 
2 er fruits: flowers are dreſt, each family, in the ſane colors, or diverſify their 

aſhions after a certain manner proper to the kind, and breath the ſame eſſences; and 
both theſe and all other kinds 9bſerve their ſeaſons : and ſeem to have their ſeveral 
teſſions and trades appointed them, by which they produce ſuch food and manu- 
ctures (pardon the _— as may ſupply the wants of animals. Being fo very 
neceſſary, they, or at leaſt the moſt uſeful, grow eajly : being fixt in the earth, inſenſi- 
ble, and not made for ſociety, they 2 apprr3exte : being liable to a great 
conſumption both of them and their ſeeds, they yield great quantities of theſe, in or- 
der to repair and multiply their race, &c. So that here is evidently a regulation, by 
which the ſeveral orders are preſerved, and the ends of them anſwered, according to 
their firſt eſtabliſhment too. 

Then as to animal, there are lavs, which mut. mand. are common to them with 
inanimate beings and vegetables, or at leaſt analogous (64) to their laws. For to 
mention only two or three particulars ; the individuals of the ſeveral kinds have the 
ſame (general) ſhape, and members, to be managed after the ſame manner: have the 
ſame veſſels repleniſhed with the ſame kinds of fluids, and furniſhed with ile glands 
for the ſeparation and diſtribution of ſuch parts of them, as anſwer the Jae intentions 
in them ah: are ſtimulated by the ſame appetites and uneaſineſſes to take in their 
food, propagate their ſpecies, Oc. And whatever it is, that proceeds thus accordi 
to ſtated methods, and keeps in the ſame general track, may be ſaid to obſerve and be 
under ſome rule or law, which either operates upon and limits it ab extra, or was given 
it with its nature. But there are, moreover, certain obligations reſulting trom the 
ſeveral degrees of reaſon and ſenſe, or ſenſe only, of which we cannot but be conſci- 
ous in ourſelves, and obſerve faint reſemblances in the kinds below us, and which 
can be lookt upon as nothing leſs than lays, by which animals are to ſteer and go- 
vern their motions : that is, otherwiſe expreſt, by which the Author of their natures 
governs them. Tho theſe laws may not impoſe an abſolute neceſſity, nor be of the 
ſame kind with thoſe of inanimate and merely paſſive beings, becauſe the beings, which 
are ſubject to theſe (men at leaſt) may be ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure free, and to act 
upon ſome kind of principles or motives : yet ſtill they may have the nature of laws, 

tho 


(69) Pliny in his chapter De ordine nature in ſatis, xc. treats of trees in * taken from 
anima 
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tho they may be broken ; and may make a part of that providence by which God ad- 
her the affairs of the world. Whatever advantages I obtain by my own free 
endeavours, and right uſe of thoſe faculties and powers I have, I look upon them to 
be as much the effects of God's providence and government, as if they were given me 
immediately by Him without my acting; ſince all my ficulties and abilities (whatever 
they are) depend upon Hum, and are as it were 3 of His providence to me 
in reſpect of ſuch things, as may be procured by them, 

To finiſh this head: it is ſo far from being impoſſible, that the ſeveral tribes of 
animals ſhould be ſo made and placed, as to find proper ways of ſupporting and de- 
fending themſelves (1 mean, fo far as it is conſiſtent with the general oeconomy of 
the world : for ſome cannot well ſubſiſt without the deſtruction of ſome others), that, 
on the contrary, we ſee men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, inſects are furniſhed with organs 
and faculties adapted to their reſpective circumſtances and opportunities of finding 
their proper food, or prey, Cr. even to the aſtoniſhment of them, who attend to the 
hifior} of nature. If men, who ſeem to have more wants than any other kind, find 
difficulties in maintaining life, it is becauſe they themſelves, not contented with what 
is decent and convenient only, have by their luxuries and ſcandalous neglect of their rea- 
ſon wade life expenſive. | | 

The world then being not left in a ſtate of contuſion or as a chaos, but reduced in- 
to order and met hodixed for ages to come; the ſeveral ſpecies of beings having their of 
fices and provinces AE. them ; plants and animals ſubſiſtence ſet out for them; 
and as they go off, ſucceſſors appointed to relieve them, and carry on the ſcheme, &c. 
that the poſpvility only of a general providence ſhould be allowd, is certainly too modeſf 
a demand; We ſee, or may ſee, that in fact there is ſach a providence, 

The great difh culty is, how to account for — awe which is called partics- 
lar ; or that, which reſpects (principally) partienuiar men, For rational beings and 
free agents arc capable of doing and deſerving well, or ill Some will make a right 
uſe of their faculties and opportunities, ſome wil! not: the vicious may, or may not 
repent, or repent and 1 ſome fall into evil habits through inadvertence, bad ex- 
- amples, and the like, rather than any deſign; and theſe want to be reclaimd. Some 
may be ſuppoſed to worthip God and to crave His protection and bleſſing &c, and 
then a proper anſwer to their prayers may be humbly ex ected. Hence great variety 
of caſes will ariſe, which will 1 from a Governor ſuitable incouragements, rewards, 
correptions, puniſhments 3 an« that ſome ſhould be protected and fortunate, others 
not, or leſs. Now the good or ill ſtate of a man here, his ſafety or danger, happineſs or 
unhappineſs depend upon many things, which feem to be ſcarce all capable of being 
determind by providence, Ihey depend upon what he does himſelf, and what natu- 
rally follows from bis own behaviour : upon what is done by others, and may either 
touch him immediately, or reach him afterward upon the comrſe of nature, which 
moſt affect him : and, in fine, upon many incidents, of which no account is to be 
given (65). As to what be does him ſel/, it is impoſſible for him, as things are in this 
maze of life, to know always what tends to happineſs, and what not : or if he could 

know, 


69) Lirtle things have many times unforeſeen and great effects: & contra. The bare fight 
of a fig, (hewn in the ſenate-houſe at Rome, occafiond Carthage to be deſtroyd : quod non Tre. 


bia, aut Traſymens's, non Canne bufto inſignes Romani nominis 2 * non caſtra 
annibal, Plin. 


Puvica ad tertium lapidem vallata, porteq; Collina adequitans ipſe 
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know, that, which ought to be done, may not be within the compaſs ot his pow- 
ers. Then, if the actions of other men are free, how can they be determined to be 
only ſb, as may be either good or bad (as the @ # requires) for ſome other particu- 
lar man; ſince ſuch a determination ſeems inconſiitent with liberty > Beſide, num- 
bers of men acting every one upon the foot. of their own private freedom, and the 
ſeveral degrees of ſenſe and ability, which ey reſpeftively have, their acts, as they ei- 
ther a or croſs and obliquely impede, or 7 directly meet and oppoſe 
each other, and have different effects upon men of different ates, or in different 
circum flances, muſt cauſe a ſtrange embarras, and intangle the plot (65). And as to 
the cou ſe of nature, if a good man be 1 by an infirm building, juſt in the article 
of falling, can it be expected, that God thould ſuſpend the force of gravitation, till 
he is gone by, in order to his deliverance : or can we think it 4 4 be increaſed, 
and the fall haſtend, if a bad man was there, only that he might be caught, cruſhed, 
and made an example (67)? If a mans fafety or proſperity ſhould depend upon 
winds or rains, muſt new motzons be 1mpreſt upon the atmoſphere, and new directions 

iven to the floating parts of it, by ſome extraordinary and new influence from God? 
Mut clouds be ſo precipitated, or kept in ſuſpenſe (67), as the caſe ol a particular 
man or two requires? To which add, that the diftering and many times contrary 
| circumſtances and intereſts of men are ſcarce to be reconciled, The wind, which car- 
ries one into the 975 drives another out to ſea: and the rains, that are but juſt ſut- 
ficient upon the , hill;, may drown the inhabitants of the walleys. In ſhort, may we 
expect miracles (68): or can there be a particular providence, a providence, that 
ſuits the ſeveral caſes and prayers of andividuals, without a continnal repetition of them, 
and force frequently committed upon the laws of. nature, and the freedom of intelli- 
gent agents ? For my part, I verily believe there may. For, 

1. It ſeems to me not impoſſible, that God ſhould know what is te come ; on the con- 
trary, it is highly reaſonable to think, that He does and muſt know things Future. 
Whatever happens in the world, which does not come immediately. from Him, muſt 
either be the effect of mechanical cauſes, or of the motions of living beings and free 
agents. For chance we have ſeen already is no cauſe. Now as to the former, it can- 
not be impoſſible for Him, .upon whom the being and nature of every thing depends, 
and who therefore muſt intimately know all their powers, and what effects they will 
have, to ſee through the whole tran of cauſes and effects, and whatever will come to 
paſs in that way (69); nay, it is impoſſible, that He ſhould not do it. We our ves 


(66) While every one puſhes his own deſigus, they wuſt interfere, and hinder one another. 
Ad ſummum ſuccedere honorem Certantes, iter infeſtum ſecere viai. Lucr. (67) Or is it not 
more likely, e sc, Thy yaromtourma dmomdureiv, ò mods vi dv (in Plotinus's 
words) (67) Something more than this we meet with in Ong.'s paraphraſe, where it is ſaid, 
that upon Moſes's prayer NV Dy wn N n MMT RMD. Which ſame place Raſbi ex- 
plains #fter the ſame manner, YRS 1997 Nn v ma ax (MR) yan x2 [WP], 
(68) Some have talked to this purpoſe. So R. Albo ſays of ſome prophets and bhaſidim, 
CIVAyY2 MNV IR YI MW, Rf. Abub that the good or evil, which happens to a man 
in this world by way of reward or puniſhment,  1ND2 Dy RYM sm N e DN TM PR 
ny D wmMb RW RI m WM. And 4barb. wp wn wan H 
M MNawna yan (9) What Seneca ſays of the Gods (in the Heathen ſtyle), may be 
laid of the true God, Nota eft illi operis ſui ſeries : omniumg; illi rerum per manus ſuas itura- 
rum ſcientia in aperto ſemper oft ; nobis ex abdito ſubit, &c, 
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if we are ſatisfied of the g00dnefs of the miterials, of which a machine is ma de, 
and underſtand the force and determination of thoſe powers, by which it is moved, 
can tell what it will do, or what will he the effect of it. And as to thoſe things, 
which depend upon the voluntary motions of free agents as of men, (tor inſtance), it 
muſt be obſerved, that they can only be free with reſpect to ſuch things, as are 
within their rer, (not great, God knows) : and their freedom with reſpe& to theſe 
can only conſiſt in a liberty either to act, without any incumbent neceſſity, as their 
own reaſon and judgment ſhall determine them ; or to neglett their rational faculties, 
and not uſe them at all, but ſuffer themſelves to be carried away by the tendences 
and inclinations of the body, which left thus to itſelf acts in a manner »chanically. Now 
He, who knows what is in men's wer, what not : knows the make of their bodies, 
and all the mechaniſm and Propennons of them; knows the nalure and extent of their 
underſtandings, and what will determine them this or that way; knows all the pro- 
ceſs of natura! (or ſecond) cauſes, and conſequently how theſe may work upon: 
them : He, 1 ſay, who knows all this, miy know, hat men will do, if He can but 
know this one t ing more, viz, whether they will uſe their rational faculties, or nor. 
And ſince even we our ſelves, mean and defective as we are, can in ſame meaſure coli- 
ceive, how ſo much as this may be done, and ſeem to want but one ſtep to finiſh the 
account, can we with any ſhew of reaſon deny to a Perfect being this one articl- 
more, or think that He cannot do that too; eſpecially if we conſider, that this very 
power of ging our own faculties is held of Him, 

Obſerve what a ſagacity there is in ſome men, not only in reſpect of phyſical cau- 
iT and eftects, bur alſo of the fature actings of mankind : and how very eaſie it i; 
many times, it the perſons concerned, their characters, and circumſtances are given, 
to foreſee what they will do: as alſo to foretell many general events, tho the inter- 
mediate tranſactions, upon which they depend, are not known (70). Conſider how 
much more remarkable this penetration is in ſome men, than in others : conſider fur- 
ther, that if there be any mind; more perfect than the human, (and who can be ſo 
conceited of himſelf as to queſtion this?) they muſt have it in 2 ſtill more eminent de- 
gree, Proportionable to the excellence of their natures : in the laſt place, do but allow 
(as you muſt) this power of diſcerning to be in God proportion to His nature, ag 
in lower beings it is Pro portionable to theirs, and then it becomes infinite; and then 
again, the ſutwe actions of free agents are at once all unlocked, and expoſed to His 
view. For that knowledge is not infinite, which is limited to things paſt or preſent 
or which come to paſs neceſſarily, 

After all, what has been ſaid, is only a feeble attempt to ſhew, how far even we 
can go roward a conception of the mamer, in which future things may be known : 
but as we have no adequate idea of an intinite and perfect Being, His powers, and 
among them His pozer of knonius, muſt infinitely ſurpaſs all our notions. It muſt be 
— different from and infinitely tranſcending all the modes of apprehending 
things, which we know any thing of (71). 

We indeed know matters of fac by the help of our ſen ſes, the ſtrength of memory, 
impreſſions made upon phanſy, or the * of others (which laſt too falls in with 

the 


(70) Li quem exitum ace, babitura fit, divinare nemo poteſt ; tamen belli exitum video, & c. 
and atter, quem ego tam c ideo anime, quam ea, que ocutis cernimu#. Cic. (71) ny Mn x 
DRM Pn. Main, It differs not MN (22 DN n py! Ma. Ia. 
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the former ways. For that, which we know only by report, in proper ſpeaking we 
only know the report of, or have heard); and all theſe ways do ſuppaſe thoſe mat- 
ters either to be preſent, or once to have been + but is it therefore impoſſible, that there 
{ſhould be any aber ways of knowing? This is fo far from being true, that, ſince 
God has no organs of ſenfation, nor ſuch mean faculties as the beſt of ours are, and 
conſequently cannot know things in thggway, which we know them in, if He doth 
not know them by ſome other way, He cannot know them 4t all, even tho they were 
preſent : and therefore there muſt be her ways, or at leaſt another way of knowing 
even matters of fact. And ſince the difficulty we find in determining, whether Future 
matters of fact may be known, ariſes chiefly from this, that we in reality conſider, 
without minding it, whether they may be known in o# way of knowing; the diffi- 
culty vaniſhes, when we recollect, that they are and muſt be known to God by ſome 
other way : and not only ſo, but this muſt be ſome way, that is perfect and worthy 
of Him. Haure, or what to us is future, may be as truly the object of Divine know- 
ledge, as Preſent is ot ours: nor can we (72) tell, what refpe&t paſt, preſent, to come, 
have to the Divine mind, or wherein they differ. Todeat men there is no ſuch 
thing as ſound, to blind no ſuch thing as light or color ; nor, when theſe things are 
defined and explained ro them in the beſt manner, which their circumſtances admit, 
are they capable of knowing bow they are apprehended. So here we cannot tell, hon 
future things are known wa. any more than deaf or blind people what ſounds or 
colors are, and hn they are perceived ; but yet there may be a way of knowing rhoje, 
as well as there is of perceiving theſe. As they want 2 fifth ſenſe to perceive ſounds 
or colors, of which they have no notion: ſo perhaps we may want a ſixth ſenſe, or 
ſome faculty, of which future events may be the proper objects. Nor have we any more 
reaſon to deny, that there is in nature ſwcb a ſenſe os faculty, than the deaf or blind 
have to deny there is ſuch a ſenſe as that of hearing or ſceing. 

We can never conclude, that it is impoſſible for an infinitely perfect Being to know 
what a free agent will chooſe to do, till we can coinprehend a the powers of ſuch a 
Being, aud that is till we our ſelves are infinite and perfect (73). So far are we 
from being able to pronounce with any ſhew of reaſon, that it is i-poſſble there ſhould 
be ſuch knowledge in God. 

In the laſt place, this knowledge is not only not inpoſſible, but that which has 
been already proved concerning the Deity and His perfection, doth neceſſarily inter, 
that nothing can be hid from Him. For if igaorame be an imperfection, the igno- 
rince of Future acts and events muſt be ſo; and then if al imperfections are to be de- 
nied of Him, this muff, 

There is indeed a common prejudice againſt the preſcience (as it is called) of God; 
which ſuggeſts, that, if God foreknows things, te foreknows them infallibly or 
certainly : and if ſo, then they are certain; and it certain, then they ate no longer mat- 
ter of freedom, And thus preſcience and freedom are inconſiſtent. But jure the na- 
ture of a thing is not changed by being known, or known before hand. For if it is 
know: truly, it is known to be what it is; and therefore is not alterd by this. The 
truth is, God foreſees, or rather ſees the actions of free agents, becauſe they will le; 

| | nor 


(72) lanari, qui i queat iſe, Buid nequeat : to uſe Lucretius's words more properly. (73) 


To attempt to co nprehend the manner of God's knowing is the fame as to cndeavour 
win DIR TINY. Main, 
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not that they will be, becauſe” He foreſees them (74. Tf I fee an object in 2 certain 
place, the veraciry of my faculties ſuppoſed, it is certain that obiect is there : but yet 
it cannot be ſaid, it is there becayſe 1 ſee it there, or that my ſeeing it there is the 
cauſe of its being there; but becauſe it 2/ there, therefore I ſee it there. It is the ob- 
ject, that determines my ſenſation : and ſo in the other caſe, it is the future choice of 
the free agent, that determines the prefcience, which yet may be infallibly true. 

Let us put theſe two contradictory propoſitions, B (ſome particular man) will go to 
church next Sunday, and Þ will not £0 to church next Sunday ; and let us ſuppoſe withall, 
that B is free, and that his going or not going depends merely upon his own will. In 
this caſe he may indeed do either, but yet he can do but one of theſe two things, ei 
ther go, or net go; and one he muſt do. One of theſe propoſitions therefore is now 
true; but yet ir is not the truth of that propoſition, which forces him to do what 15 
containd in it: on the contrary, the truth of the propoſition ariſes from what he 
ſhall chooſe to do. And if that truth doth not force him, the foreknonledge of truth 
will not. We may ſure ſuppoſe B himſelf to know certainly before hand, which of the 
two he will chooſe to do, whether to go to church or not (I mean fo far as it depends 
upon his choice only): 2nd if fo, then here is B's own foreknonledge conſiſtent with 
his freedom and if we can but, further, ſuppoſe God to know 45 much in this re- 
ſpect as B does, there will be God's foreinonledge confiſtent with B's freedom. 

In a word, it involves no contradiction to aſſert, that God certainly knows what any 
—4 Pas: choofe ; and therefore that he ſhould do this, cannot be faid to be un- 

ol; ble. 

* It is not impolſible, that ſuch laws of nature, and ſuch a ſertes of cauſes and ef- 
rects may be ori21nally deſigned, that nat only general proviſions may be made for the 
ſeveral ſpecies of beings, = even particular caſes, at leaſt many of them, may alſo be 
provided for without any innovation or alteration in the courſe of nature (75). Ir is true 
this amounts to a prodigious ſcheme, in which all things to come are as it were com- 
prchended under one view, eſtimated, and laid together: but when I confider, what 
a mals of wendeys the univerſe is in other reſpeQs ; what a Being God is, incomprehen- 
fibly great and perfe& ; that He cannot be ignorant of any thing, no not of the future 
wants and deportments of particular men ; and that all things, which derive from 
Him as the Firſt caufe, muſt do this fo as to be content one with another, and in 
ſuch a manner, as to make one cp ſyſtem, befitting ſo great an Aythor : I ſay, 
when TI conlider this, I cannot deny ſuch an adjuſtment of things to be within His 
power, The order of events, pxccceding from the fertlement of nature, may be as 
compatible with the due and reaſonable ſucceſs of »y endexvours and prayers (as in- 
conſiderable a part of the world as I am), as with any other thing or phenomenon how 
great (ever. 

Perhaps my meaning may be made more intelligible thus. Suppoſe M (ſome man 
certainly to ſireknow ſome way or — when he ſhould come ro be upon 

2 his 


(74) Warn nden m wn No TY INRA wyrw. Maim. Much might be inſerted up- 
on this ſubject (out of Marl, particularly) which I ſhall omit. (75) Things come to paſs g 
„gane dronhe%as H abges and even mt owngerren IH gwnrt|dy Ca 2 Cunypa ru 
vuiTerys Plot. That in Sereca looks ſomething like this: Hoe dico, fulmina non mitti a ſove, 
ſed fic omnia diſpoſita, ut ca ctiam, quæ ab io non funt, tamen ne ratione non fant: quæ 


illius elt. — Nam ef jupiter illa nunc non facit, fegit ut ferent, 
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his death-bed, L would petition him to leave him ſome particular legacy.; in a manner 
ſo carneſt and humble, and with ſuch a good diſpoſition, as would render it proper 
to grant his requeſt : and upon this M makes his {aft will, by which he deviſes what 
was asked, to L, and then Jocks up the will ; and all this many years before the death 
of M, and whilſt L had yet no expectation or thought of any ſuch thing. Whenthe 
time comes, the 1 is made, and granted; not by making any nem will, but by 
the old one already made, and without a/teration : Which legacy had, notwithitanding 
that, never been lctr, had the petition never been preferred. The grant may be call- 
ed an effect of a future act, and depends as much upon it, as if it had been made 
after the act. So if it had been foreſeen, that L would not ſo much as ack, and had 
therctore been lett out ot the will; this preerition would have been cauſed by his 
carriage, tho much Jater than the date of the will, In all this is nothing hard to be 
admitted; if M be allowd to foreknow the caſe, And thus the prayers, which good 
men offer to the All- non ing God, and their negletts may find cting effects already 
forecaſted in the courſe of nature. Which poſfabulity. may be extended to the labors of 
men and their behaviour in general, 

It is obvious to every one's obſervation, that in — rticular men are very com- 
monly (at leaſt in ſome meaſure) rewarded or puniſhed — the general laws and me- 
thods of nature. Ihe natural (tho not conſtant) attendents and conſequences of vir- 
tue are peace, health, and felicity ; of vice loſs of philoſophical pleaſures, a diſeaſed 
body, debts, and difticulties. Now then, if B be virrzous and happy, C vitiou, and at 
laſt wijerable, laboring under a fruitleſs and diſconſolate repentance ; tho this comes 
to paſs through the Auural rendence of things, yet theſe two ca ſes being ſuppoſed ſuch 
as require, the one that B ſhould be favored, the other that C thould ſufter for his 
wickedneſs, are as effectually provided fer, as if God exerted his power in tome pecu- 
liar way on this occaſion. | 

2. It is not impoſſible, that men, whoſe natures and actions are foreknown, may be 
introduced into the world in ſuch mes, places, and other circumſtunces, as that their 
acts and behaviour may not only coincide with the general plan of things, but alſo 
anſwer many private caſes too, The planets and bigger parts of the world we camot 
but ſee are diſpoſed into ſuch places and order, that they together make a noble Oftem, 
without having their natural powers of attraction (or the torce of that influence, 
which is eqyivalent to attraction) or any of the laws of motion re ſfraind ox alterd. 
On the contrary, being rightly placed, they by the obſervation of theſe become ſubſervi- 
ent to the main deſign. Now why may there not be in the Divine mind (to ſpeak 
after our manner) ſome projection of the future biffory of mankind, as well as of the 
order and motions and various aſpects of the greater bodies of the world? And 
then why ſhould it not be thought poſſible tor men, as well as for them, by ſome ſe- 
cret law, tho of another kind, or rather by the preſidence and guidance of ſome 
unſcen governing Power, to be brought into their places in ſuch a manner as that 
by the Free uſe of their faculties, the conjunctions and oppolitions of their intereſts 
and inclinations, the natural influence and weight of their ſeveral magnitudes and 
degrees of parts, power, wealth, &c, they may conſpire to make our the ſcheme ? 
And then again, fince generals conſiſt of particulars, and in this ſcheme are compre- 
hended the actions and caſes of particular men, they cannot be ſo ſituated reſpectively 
among the reſt of their ſpecies as to be ſerviceable to the principal intention, and fall 
properly into the general diagram of affairs, unleſs they and their ſeveral actings and 
caſes 
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caſes do in the main correſpond one to another, and fir among themſelves, or at leaſt 
are not inconſiſtent. i 

Here is no implication of any contradiclion or abſurdity in all this: and therefore it 
may at leaſt be fairly ſappoſed. And if fo, it will follow, that a particular providence 
may be compatible with the natura! freedom of mens actions. Such a ſuppoſition is 
certainly not beyond the power of an almighty, perfect Being: it is moxeover worthy 
of Him, and what they, who can dwell a while upon thoſe words, and take their im- 
port, muſt believe. 

The Ancients I am perſuaded had ſome ſuch thoughts as theſe. For they were 
generally fatalifts, and yet do not ſeem to have thought, that they were not maſters of 
their own actions (76). 

4. It is not ipolſibie (for that is all, which I contend for here), that many things, 
ſuitable to ſeveral caſes, may be brought to paſs by means of ſecret and ſometimes 
ſndgen influences on our minds (77), or the minds of other men, whoſe acts may af. 
te& us, For inſtance ; if the caſe ſhould require, that N thould be deliverd from 
{me threatening rin, or from ſome n rtune, which would certainly -befall him, it 
he thould go ſuch a way at ſuch a time, 3s he intended: upon this occaſion ſome 
nen reafons may be preſented to his mind, why he ſhould not go at all, or not then, 
or not by that road, Or, if he is to be delivered from ſome dangerous enemy, either 
ſome new turn given to his thoughts may divert him from going where the enemy 
will be, or the enemy may be after the ſame manner diverted from coming where be 
mall be, or his reſentment may be qgralified, or ſome proper method of defence may be 
ſoggeſted. After the ſame manner not only dehverances from dangers and troubles, 
but advantages and ſucceſſes may be conferred: or on the other ſide, men may by way of 
»uniſhment for crimes committed incurr miſchiefs and calamities. I fay, theſe things 
and ſuch like may be. For ſince the motions and actions of men, which depend upon 
their wills, do alſo depend upon their judgments or the preſent appearances of things 
in their minds, which determine them to will or nill; if a »ex proſpect of things can 
be any way produced, the lights by which they are ſcen alrerd neu forces and directions 
impreſt uponthe ſpirits, paſhons exalted or abated, and the very power of judging in- 
lend or debilitated, without any ſuſpention or alteration of the ſtanding laws of na- 
tute, then without that nen volitions, deſigns, meaſures may alſo be produced, and 
thus many things prevented, that otherwiſe would have been, and many brought a; 
bout, that would not, But thac this is far from being umpolſible, ſeems plain to me. 
For the operations of the mind following in great meaſure the preſent diſpoſition of 
the body, ſome thoughts and deſigns may proceed from corporeal cauſes, acting accord- 
ing to the common Jaws of matter and motion themſelves ; and ſo the caſe may fall 
in with n. 2. or new 07123 may be occaſioned by ſomething ſaid or done by other men; 
and then the caſe may de brought under n. 3. or an alteration of meaſures may be 

cauſed 


(76) Plate and the Stoics, ap. Plut. make fate to be VT ACXNY UU Teri, tos 5 
r x0, 76 22g” , 5% T4 ab Ethel S, 20 A dvequegde. (77) The Heathen were of 
this opinion : otherwite Homer could have had no opportunity of introducing their Deities as he 
doth. Tg J dp ini ep} Nu Sen tyaaurims A ANG mg amuvdTuy Toi-ls iat 
and the like often. Plutarch explains theſe paſſages thus. Oux gvagerre mud [Van] . 
ver, ard noila mv apa pens. dude tnaThutvoy, ana pav)ana; wuwy dywyH," and 
#lſterward the Gods are ſaid to help men, . J 72 pax] xov x Tp odrgenxey apxais gy * 
ara x, mvidaus ανν,ẽd/ leg, 1 νν) emo; tyo/1ts Y leis. 
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cauſed by the ſuggeſtion, the i mperceptible communication, and impulſe of ſome 
ſpirinal being; perhaps the Deity himſelf. For chat ſuch ferret influences and whif- 
pers may be, none of us all can politively deny: that is, we cannot know certainly, 
that there are no ſuch things. On the contrary, | believe there are but few of them, 
who have made obſervations upon themſelves and rheir affairs, but muſt, when they 
reflect on life paſt and the various adventures and events in it, fin many inſtances, 
in which their uſual judgment and ſenſe of things cannot but ſeem to themfelves to 
have been over-raled they knew not by what, nor bow, nor (why, i. e. they have done 
things, which afterwards they wonder how they came t do; and that theſe actions 
have had conſequences very remarkable 111 their hiſtory, I ſpe K not here of men de- 
mentated with wine, or whoſe reaſon is dazled or overborn by ſtrength of temptati- 
on : the thing holds true of men even in their ſober and more conſidering in- 
tervals. 1 

That there may be poſſibly ſuch inſpirations of new thoughts and counſels, may per- 
haps further appear from this; that we fo frequently find thoughts ariſing in our minds, 
into which we are led by uo diſcourſe, nothing we read, ns clue of reaſoning; bur 
they ſurpriſe and come upon us from we &zoy not hat quarter. If they proceeded from 
the mobility of ſpirits, ſtraggling out of order, and fortuitous affections of the brain, 
or were of the nature of dreams, why are they not as wild, incoherent, and extrava- 
gant as they are? Not to add, that th: world has generally acknowledged, and 
therefore ſeems to have experienced tome aſſiſtance and directions, given, to good men, 
by the Deity ; that men have been many times infatuated, &, If any one ſhould 
object, that if men are thus over-rujed in their actings, then they arc deprived of 
their liberty, &c, the anſwer is, that rho man is a freo agent, he may not de free a5 
to every thing. His freedom may be reſtraind, and he only anſnerable tor thoſe acts, 
in reſpect of which he * jree. 

If this then be the caſe, as it fcems to be, that men's minds are ſuſceptive of 
ſuch inſinuaiont and impreſſions, as trequently by ways unknown do affect them, and 
give them an inclination this or that way, how many things may be brought to pats 
by theſe means without fixing and refixing the Jaws of nature: any more than t ey 
are unfixt, when one man alters the opinion of another by throwing a book, proper 
for that purpaſe, in his way? 1 ay, how many things may be brought about thus, 
not only in regard of our ſelves, but ozher people, who may be concerned in our acti- 
ons, cither wmediately (78), or in tine through perhaps many intermediate events? 
For the proſperity or improſperity of a man daes not intirely depend upon his ow 
prudence or imprudence, but in great meaſure upon his ſituation among the reſt of 
mankind, and what they do. The natural effect of his management mecting with 
ſuch things, as arc the natural effects of the actions of other men, and being blend- 
ed with them, the reſult may be ſomething not intended or foreſeen. 

5. There po{rbly may be, and moſt probably are Beings inviſible, and ſwporicy in na- 
ture to us, who may by other means be in many reſpects miſter; of God's providence, 
and authors under Him of many events to particular men, without attering the laws 
of nature. For it implies no -ontradittion or abſurdiꝶ to ſiy there are ſuch beings * On 
the contrary, we have, as has been ſaid (perhaps more than once) already, the great- 


elt 


(78) They, who called Simonides out from Scepai and lus company, a: if it were to ſpeak with 
hun, ſaved his lite. The hory known, 
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oft reaſon to think, that ſuch imperfect beings, as we are, are far below the top of 
the ſcale, Tho pictures of ſpiritual beings cannot be drawn in our imagination, as of 
corporeal ; yet to the upper and reaſoning part of the mind the idea of ſpiritual jub- 
ance may perhaps be as clear, as that of corporeity. For what penarabilicy is, muſt 
% known juſt as well as what i-penctrability is: and fo on, 

Beſide, how can we tell but there may be aboye as brings of greater powers, and 
ore perfect intellects, and capable of mighty things, which yet may have corporeal 
vehicles, as we have, but finer and inviſible ? Nay, who knows but that there may be 
even of theſe many orders, riſing in dignity of nature, and amplitude of power, one 
:bove another? It is no way below the philoſophy of theſe times, which ſeems to de- 
light in — capacities of matter to allert the poſſbility of this. But howe- 
ver, my own defects ſufficiently convince me, that I have no pretenſion to be one 
the fire rank, or that which is next under the All- perfect. 

Now then, as ne our ſelves by the uſe of our powers do many times interpoſe and al- 
ter the courſe of things within our ſphere from what it would be, if they were lefg 
vitirely to the laws of motion and gravitation, withour being faid to alter thoſe 
laws ; ſo may theſe ſuperior beings likewiſe in reſpect of things within their ſ heres, 
much larger be ſure, the leaſt of them all, than ours is: only with this —— 
that as their knowledge is more extenſive, their intellects purer, their reaſon berter, 
they may be much properer iiiſtruments of Divine providence with reſpect to ms, 
that we can be with reſpect one to another, or to the animals below us. I cannot think 
indeed, that the power of theſe beings is io large, as to alter or ſuſpend the general 
lx; of the world, or that the world is like a bungling piece of clock-work which re- 

1ires to be oft ſet backward or forward, and conſequently am not apt haſtily to cre- 
ti ſtories of portents, &c ſuch as cannot be true, unleſs the natures of things and 
their manner of being be quite changed: yet (I will repeat it again) as men may 
be ſo placed as to become, even by the free exerciſe ot their own natural powers, in- 
fruments of God s particular providence to other men (or animals bel»w them); fo 
miy we well ſuppoſe, that theſe higher bangs may be ſo diſtribated through the uni- 
verſe, and ſubject to ſuch an oveconomy, tho I pretend not to tell what that is, as may 
render them alſo witruments of the tame providence ; and that they may, in proporti- 
on to their greater abilities, be capable, confs/tently with the lam of nature, ſome way or 
other of influencing human affairs in proper places. | 

Lafti;, What I have here ventured to lay before yon, I would not have to be ſo un- 
Gerſtood, as if I peremptorily A erted thangs to be juſt in this manner, or pretended 
to impoſe my thoughts upon any body elſe: my deſign is only to ſhew, how I endea- 
Var t help my own narrow COnCeP:10Ns. There mult be other ways ab ve my un- 
derſtanding, by which ſuch a Being, as God is, may take care of private caſe; without 
1:errupting the order of the univerſe, or ares things, by which it is pre- 
{erved, out of their channels, We may be ſure He regards every thing 4s being what it 
ir + and that therefore His laws muſt be accommodated to rhe natures of things con- 
cerned. The pe material part of the world is governd by ſuch, as are ſuited to the 
nature of a being, which 1s inſenſ ble, paſſive only, and 1 where and always the 
ſume : and theſe cem to be ſimple and few, and carry natural agents (as they are 
called) into one conſiant road, But intelligent, active, free beings muſt be under a go- 
vernment of another form. They muit, truth requiring it, be conſiderd as beings, 
n may behave themſelves well or 21} ; 45 b-1ngs capable of plcaſure and _ * 4s 
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beings, who not only owe to God all that they are or have, hut are (or may be) ſenſi. 
ble of this, and to whom therefore it muſt be naura upon many occaſions to ſuppli- 
cate Him for mercy, protection, direction, aſſiſtance, bleſſing, Kc. —_ as bein , 
whoſe caſes admit great variety: and therefore that influence, by which He is preſenr 
to them, muſt be different from that, by which gravitation and common phenomena 
are produced in matter ; this ſeems to be as it were a public influence, the other pri- 
vate, anſwering private caſes, and prayers ; this to operate diretly upon the body, the 
other more eſpecially upon the mind, and upon the body by it, &c. But I forbear, 
leſt I ſhould 80 too far out of my deptli: only — in general, that God cannot 
put things ſo far out of His own power, as that He ſhould not for ever govern tranſacti- 
ons and events in His own world; nor can perfett knowledge of power ever want pro- 

er means to atchieve what is fit to be done, So that, tho what I have advanced, 
thould ſtand for nothing, there may ſtill be a particular providence notwithſtanding the 
forementiond dificulty. And then, if there »ay be one, it will unavoidably follow, 
that there u one: becauſe in the deſcription of providence p. 69, nothing is ſuppoſed 
with reſpect to particular caſes, but that they ſhould be provided for in fuch a man- 
ner, as will at laſt agree beſt with reaſon ; and to allow, that this may be done, and 
yet ſay, that it is not done, is to charge the Perfett being with one of the greateſt 
1mperſections, and (the mention of which creates horror) to make Him not ſo much as 
a reaſonable being. 

I conclude then, that it is as certain, that there is 2 furticnlar providence, as that 
God is a Being of perſect reaſon, For if men are treated according to reaſon, they muſt 
be treated according to what they are: the virtuous, the juſt, the compaſſionate, &c. as 
ſuch, and the vitious, unjuſt, cruel, &c. according to what they are: and their ſeveral caſes 
muſt be taken and conſiderd as they are: which cannot be done without ſuc h a providence. 

inſt all this it has been, as one might well expect, objected of 01d, that things do 
not ſeem to be dealt according to reaſon, virtuous and good men very oft laboring 
under ad verſity, pains, perſecutions, whilſt vitious, wicked, cruel men prevail and 
flouriſh (79). t to this an anſwer is ready. It might be taken out of that, which 
has been given to the Manichean objection under prop. VII. But I ſhall here give 
one more direct: and let hat and this be mutually aſſiſting and ſupplements each to 
the other. 1. We are not always certain, who are good, who wicked (80. If we 
truſt to fame and reports, theſe may proceed, on the one hand, from partial friend- 
ſhip or flattery ; on the other, from ill-natured ſurmiſes and conftructions of things, 
envy, or malice ; and either way, from ſmall matters a randized, from miſtake, or 
from the unskilful relation even of truth itſelf. — part ies make a merit of 


blackening 


(79) & curem ¶ Dij bomines}, bene bonis fit, malt malis : quod nunc abeſt. Ap. Cic. The 
ews, who call this caſe D 2w91 yu vw Dm, have written many things about it, to be 
cen in their books ; AAo. nebok, S. Ii. Men. hamma. Nabh, ab. &c, So have the Heathen 
pbiloſophers too; Seneca, Plutarch, plotinus, Simplicius, al, But the anſwers of neither are 
always juſt. God forbid that ſhould be . true, Which is aſſerted by Glauco, ap, Plat. 
that the juſt, if they had Gyges's fing, would do as the anjuſt, and #7: See dude SY uguc;, 
4 e bre AX. Or that in F. Hhaſid. and Men. hamma. yu" A du W yy Du. 
The reaſon a — for this caſe in another place is ſomething better : N RN ND Nd - 
wy Tn N Mon M7. But the way of ſalving it in ibm, bhaiy. by 'RWN Dub. or 
What the Cabbaliſts call mam, is warlt of all. (80) Cadit ef Ripbeus, juſſiſſimus an- Oil fu. 
it in Teucris, & ſervantiſſimus æqui. Dis aliter viſum, Virg. 
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blackening their adverſaries, and brightening their friends, andeſertedly and unmea ſu- 
rably : and to idle companions and gofhps it is diverſion, and what makes the prin- 
ci pa] part of their converſation, to rehearſe the characters of men, dreſt up out of their 
ow:1 dreams and inventions : And beſide all this, the good or bad repute of men de- 
pends in 2 meaſure upon mean people, who carry their ſtories from family to fa - 
mily, and propagate them very faft : like little inſects, which lay apace, and the 
is the faſter, There are few, very few, who have the opportunity and the will and” 
the ability to repreſent things tray. Beſide the matters of fact themſelves there are 
many cireumftances, which before ſentence is paſſed, ought to be known and weighed, 
and yet ſcarce ever can be known, but to the pi himſelf, who is concerned. He 
may have other views, and an other ſenſe of things, than his judges have: and 
what he underſtands, what he feels, what he intends, may be a ſerret confined to his 
own breaſt. A man may through bodily indiſpoſitions and taults in his conſtitution, 
which it is not in his power to correct be ſubject to ſtarts and inadvertencies, or obnoxi- 
ous to ſnares, which he cannot be aware of; or through want of information or pro- 
er helps, he may labor under invincible errors, and act as in the dark: in which ca- 
fes he may do things, which are in themſelves wrong and yet be innocent, or at leaft 
rather to be pitied, than cenſured with ſeverity. rhaps the cenſarer, notwith- 
ſtanding this kind of men talk, as if they were infallible, may be miſtaken himſelf 
in his opinion, and judge that to be wrong, which in truth is right (*). Nothing 
more common than this. ' Ignorant and ſuperſtitious wretches meaſure the actions of 
leterd and philoſophical men by the tattle of their nurſes or illiterate parents and com- 
panions, Or by the faſhion of the country : and people of differing religions judge 
and condemn each other by their own tenents; when both of them cannot be in the 
right, and it is well if either of them are. To which may be added, that the true 
characters of men muſt chiefly depend upon the «nſeen part of their lives; ſince the 
trueſt and beſt religion is moſt private, and the greateſt wickedneſs endeavours to be 
fo (81). Some are modeſt, and hide their yirtues ; others hypocritical, and conceal 
their vices under ſhews of ſanctity, good nature, or ſomethi t is ſpecious. So that 
it is my times hard to diſcern, to which of the two ſorts, the good or the bad, a man 
onght to be aggregated. 2. We are not in all caſes competent judges of the good or 
bad fortune of other people (82). That, which is diſagreeable to one, is many times 
L agreeable 


(* Or, v. v. he may judge that to be right, which is wrong, This ſeems to be pretty 
much the cate in that enumeration of good men, who ſuſſerd, ap. Cic. Cur duo Scipiones, for- 
uiſſimos et optimos viros, in Hiſpania Fornus eg Cur Maximus extulit filium conſularem 2 
Cur Marcellum Annibel interemit, &c ? For here they ste reckond boni, only becauſe they 
were fortes ; that is, becauſe they had been zealons and ſucceſstu} inſtruments in conquering 
and deſtroying them, who happend to be fo unfortunate as to be neighbours” to the Romans, 
uvon various pretences indeed, but in truth only to inlarge their own territories. Is this to be 
cod? Doth it deſerve ſuch a particular obſervation, that F. Maximns buried a fon, after he 
had been Conſul roo? How doth it appear, that Marrellus was a better man than Hannibal? 
Is it ſuch à wonder, if they,” who fpend their lives in ſlaughter, ſhould at length be ſlain them- 
ſc} ves ? If the margin permitted, more remarks might be made upon this catalogue as alſo ſome 
upon that, which follows in the ſame place, of others, quibus in probis opti me evenit, (81) 
Vitze poſt ſcenia celant (in Lucr.) way de aptly applied to the wicked. (82) Ne, mala vel bo- 
na, d vulgus prtat > multi, | con ſtictari adverſs videntur, beat! ; ac plevig; quanquam 
magnat per 0þ2s, miſerrimi, &fc. Tacit. 
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agreeable to another or diſagreeable in a leſs degree. The miſery accruing from a 
infliction or bad circumſtance of life is to be compated as in p. 23, 24 : or accord- 
ing to the reſiſtence and capacity of bearing it, which it meets with. If one man can 
carry a weight of four ox five hundred pounds as well, as another can the weight of 
one hundred, by theſe different weights they will be equally loaded. And fo the fame 
verty or grace, the ſame wounds, &c. do not give the ſame pain to all mei. 

e apprehenſion of but a vein to be opend is worſe to ſome, than the rat us to 
an execution is to others: and a word may be more terrible and ſenſible to tender na- 
tures, than a ſword is to the ſenſeleſs, or intrepid breed. The ſame may be ſaid with 
reſpe to injoyments : men have different taſt s, and the uſe of the ſame things does 
not beget equal pleaſure in all. Beſide, we ſcarce ever know the whole caſe, We do 
not ſee the innod ſtings and ſecret ines; which many of thoſe men carry about 
them, whoſe externa ſplendor aud flouriſhing eſtate is ſo much admired by behold- 
ers (83) nor perhaps ſufficiently conſider the ſilent pleaſures of a lower fortune, a- 
riſing from temperance, moderate deſires, caſy reflexions, a conſciouſneſs of know- 
ledge and truth, with other pleaſures of the mind, much greater many times than 
thoſe of the body (84). Before one can pranounce another happy or otherwiſe, he 
ſhould know all the others injoyments and all his ſufferings ( 5). Many misfor- 
tunes are compenſated () by other larger indowments or extraordinary felicities. 

But ſuppoſe the pleaſures of ſome, and the ſufferings of, ſome others, to be juſt as 
they appear: ſtill we know not the conſequences of them (86). The pleaſures of thoſe 
men may lead to miſeries, greater than thoſe of the latter, and in reality the 
greater misfortune: and again the ſuffe rings of theſe may be preludes to ſucceeding 
advantages. So that indeed we know not how to name theſe outward appearances ot 
particular men, nor which to call happineſs, which the contrary : unleſs we knew 
the inward ſenſe of the perſons themſelves, all their true circumſtances, and 


what will be hereafter conſequent upon. their on ſucceſs or adverſity. 3. 


Men ought to be conſiderd as members of families, nations, mankind, the uni- 
verſe, from which they cannot be ſeparated : and then from the very condition of their 
being it will appear, that there muſt be great inequalities (87); that the innocent can- 
not but be ſometimes involved in general calamities or puniſhments, nor the guilty 
but thare in public proſperities ( 35; and that the good of the whole ſociety or kind is 
to be regarded referaby to the preſent pleaſure of any individual, if they happen to 
claſh (89). th, if the virtuos man has undergone more in hs life than it 
would 
" (83) Foliciorem tu Mecanatem put as, cui amoribus anxio, et moroſæ nroris quotidi ana repudia 
deflenti, ſomnus per ſymphoniarum cantum, ex longinquo bene reſonantium, quæritur? Mero je 
licet ſopiat, — ; tam vigilabit in pluma, quam ille [Regulus] in cruce. — ut dubium [non] ſa 
an electione fati data, plures Reguli naſci, quam Mecenates velint, Sen. Iſti, quos pro _ us 
aſpicitis, ſi mon qua occurrunt, ſed qua latent, videritis, miſeri ſunt, Id. (84) Archimedes, 
having found the way of ſol vingꝰ a problem (examinandi, an corona aurea prorſus efſet), ran in 
an ecſtaſy out of the bath, crying EJgyyg, : but who ever heard of a man, that after a luxuri- 
ous meal, or the injoyment of a woman, ran out thus, crying Bin, or Ieplangg ? Plut 
$5) Fatis contraria fata rependens, V irg. () O'gSZAwuar is Ele, IIs I" nStiar tordyv. 
om. (86) Zeno reckond he made a good voyages when he was ſhipwracked. Diog. I. 
(87) Who blames a drama, becauſe all the perions are not heroes? Plot, (88) thn 
1917 "IR 1112. Abarb. & paſſ. (ty) Miggs wiv Wang fav, Y & TA wins ire AD 
TH, XTX. Plato. 
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would be reaſonable he ſhould ſuffer, if there was no ot her z yet thoſe ſufferings may 


not be unreaſonable, if there 25 another, For they may be made up to him by ſach 
injoyments, as it would be reaſonable for him to chooſe,! even with thoſe previous 
mortifications, before the pleaſures of this life with the 7 of them. And moreover 
{ometimes the only way to the felicities of a better ſtate may lie through dark and 
difficult paſſes, diſcipline to ſome men being neceſſary, to bring them to reflect, and 
to force them into ſuch methods, as may produce in them proper improvements ; 
ſuch, as otherwiſe and of themſelves they would never have come into. On the o- 
ther ſide, if vitious and wicked men do proſper and make a figure; yet it is pollible 
their ſufferings hereafrer _ be ſuch, as that the exceſs of them above their paſt in- 
joyments may be equal to the ft mulct of their villanies and wickedneſs. And fur- 
ther, their worldly . (which muſt be 3 to be ſuch as are not phi loſo- 
phical, or moderated and governed by reaſon and habits of virtue) being apt to fill 
the mind, and ingroſs the whole man, and by that means to exclude almoſt all right 
reflexions, and proper applications of them, may be the cauſes of their ruin, whilſt 


they leave them under ſuch defects a? the end of their days, as we ſhall ſee afterward 


tend to Ry | 

If what is objected, be in many inſtances true, this only inferrs the neceſſity of a fu- 
ture ſtate that is, if good and bad men are not reſpectively treated according to rea- 
fon in this life, they may yet be ſo treated, if his and'anothey to follow: be taken toge- 
ther into the account (90). And perhaps it is (as I have always been apt to think) 
in order to convince us of the certainty of a future fate, that inſtances of that kind 
have been ſo numerous. For he muſt not only be guilty of blaſphemy; but reduced 
io the greateſt abſurdity, who, rather than he will own there is fuch a ſlate, is forced 
to make God an wareaſonable Being (91) : which I think amounts to a ſtrong demon- 
ſtration, that there i one, But of that more hereafter. 

XIX. Ive would bebave our ſelves as being what we cannot but be ſenſible we are, towards 
GOD as being what He u, according to the foregoing propoſitions ;-or, if we would endeavonr 
1228 af = towards Him according to truth, we muſt obſerve theſe following and the 
like particulars. | | C |; | 

l. muſt nat pretend to repreſent Fim by any — or image what ſae der (92), Becauſe 
this is flatly to deny his inccrporeity, incomprehenſible nature, &c. | 

2. We ought to be ſo far from doing this, that even the language we ue, when ne ſpeak of 
Him, and ejpecially of His poſithve nature and eſſential properties, ought not only to be choſen 
»ith the utmoſt care, but alſo 16 be wider/tood in the — ſenſe : and the & true with 
refer. onr thoughts, mut. mand, Or thus: we muſt endeavour to thint and ſpeat of 

im in the moſt reverem terms and moſt proper manner ne are able; keeping withall 
this general concluſion, and as it were —_ reflexion in our minds, that, tho ” 
2 | 0 


(50) Divine providence and immortality of the ſoul muſt ſtand and fall together. Sd rep 
„ 8b d RAU A yarguyTa = h- Plut. (91) Tim Tavrhy isr T6 fi 56 , C e. | 
{Ta uh word IN mpoytevra (ih da Du 5) He Hierocl. (92) ure no body ever did in 
reality pretend to do this. According to Dioge L. the Egyptians ſet up 414 AuaTe in their tem- 
ples 7 wit . v TH Oer De ir: for that very reaſon, beca uſe they did not know his 
tape ; or, how to repreſent Him. Their images ſeem to have been ſymbols or bhieroglyphics, 
<xprefling ſomething of their ſenſe” or opinion concerning Him. For, as Maimonides obſerves, 
no man ever did, or ever will worſhip an idol, made of metal, ſtone, or wapd, as that Being, 
who made heaven and earth. 
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do the beſt we can, He is ſtill Something above all our conceptions ; and deſiring, that our 
faint expreſlions may be taken as aiming a a 45 and more proportionable meaning. 
To do otherwiſe * not only, that His mode of exiſtence Zak elentia attributes 
are comprehenſible by us, but alſo (which is more) that our words and phraſes, ta- 
ken from among our ſelves GO 3) and the objects of our faculties, are adequate expreſ- 
ſions of them: contrary to truth. f 

To explain my felt by a few inſtances. When we aſcribe Mercy to God, or im- 
plore His mercy, it muſt not be underſtood” to be mercy like that, which is called com- 
paſſion in us. For tho this be a very diſtinguiſhing affection in human nature (94), 
to which we are made ſubject for good reaſons, the conſtitution of the world, and 
circumſtances of our preſent ſtate making it neceſſary for us to compaſſionate each the 
ſufferings of another; yet it is accompanied with wneaſineſs, and muſt therefore not 
be aſcri ſtri ly to God in that ſenſe, in which it is uſed, when aſcribed to our 
ſelves. It perhaps may not be amils to call it Divine mercy, or the like; to diſtin- 
guiſh it, and to thew, that we mean ſomething, which, tho in our low way of ſpeak- 
ing, and by way of analogy we call it by the ſame name, is yet in the perfect nature 
010 God very different. Or we may conſider it in general as the manner, in which 
God reſpetts poor ſuppliants and proper objects for their good. For certainly the re- 

& or relation, which lies between God, conſiderd as an wnchangeable Being, and 
one, that is humble and fir * — and endeavours to qualify himſelf tor mercy, cannot 
be the ſame with that, which lies between the fame wnchangeable God and one, that is 
obſtinate, will not ſapplicate, or endeavour to qualify himſelf (95) : that is, the 
ſame Thing or Being cannot reſpect 9 and contradi caſes in the ſame manner; 
him, who does behave himſelf as before, and him who does not. Therefore when 
we apply to the mercy of God, and beg of Him to pity our infirmities and wants, 
the deſign is not to move His affeftions, as good ſpeakers move their auditors by the 
pathetic arts of rhetoric, or hearty rs theirs by importunities and tears; but to 
expreſs our own ſenſe of our ſelves and circumſtances in ſuch a manner, as may ren- 
der us more le of the emanations of Divine r and fit to receive ſuch in- 
ances of His beneficence, as to us may ſeem to be the effects of compaſſion, tho they 
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—— not from any alteration in the an For it may be, and no doubt is agreea- 
n, 


le to perfect reaſon always and wit bout alteration, that he, who labore under a ſenſe of 
his own defects, honeſtly uſes his beſt endeavours to mend what is amiſs, and (a- 
mong other things) flies for relief to Him, upon whom his being, and all that he 
has, do depend, ſhould have many things granted him, which are not given to the 
careleſs, urate, waſting (96) part of mankind ; tho his expreſſions and manner of 
addreſs, with all his care are ſtill inadequue, and below the Divine nature. In ſhort, 
by our applications we cannot pretend to produce any alteration in the Deity, but 
by an alteration in our ſelves we may alter the relation or reſpe&t lying between 

Him and us. 
A; 


() We uſe them (and ſpeak, as the Jews every where inculcate, TIN 2 1959) only 
A cela ꝭ ita 8 eriuala rip nuv djxamwuiu mT ec. Plot. (94) 
Melliſfkma cords Humano generi dare ſe natura fatetur, Quæ lacrymas dedit. hac noſtri pars 
optima ſenſus. — ſeparat he nos a grege mutorum, Ec. Juv. (95) The ratio of Gro M + q isdit- 
{erent from that of Gro M- : and yet G remains unalterd. (36) IId ev im Tu Tt; rs 
ied Seu AD: rel Trhuxs Ons ; Hierodl, 
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As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His attributes of mercy, ja c. can- 
not be as we conceive them : becauſe in him they are one. Perhaps they may more 
properly be called together Divine reaſon ; which, as it exerts itſelf in this or that 
manner, is by us variouſly denominated. i 

Here it muſt not be forgot, that or mercies are many times taken for advan- 
tages or benefits injoyed by us : and then they are properly aſcribed to God, from 
whora they proceed as the effects of His beneficence and providence, 

When we ſpeak of the Knowledge of God, we muſt not mean, that He knows 
things in the way that we do: that any intention or operation of His mind (if I ma 
ſpeak thus of him, who is all mind) is requiſite to produce it : that He apprehen 
things by any impreſſions made upon Him : that He reaſons by the help of ideas : 
or even that the knowledge, which in us is moſt intuitive and immediate, does in an 
degree come up to the mode, in which He knows things. We muſt rather inte: b 
in general, that there is nothing, of which He is, or can be 8 which has been 
ſaid already; and is, I am afraid, as much as we can ſafely ſay. 

When Glory, honor, praiſe (97) are given to God; or He is faid to do any thing 
tor His own zl or we propoſe the glory of His name in what we do; thoſe words 
ſhould not be taken as tand ing for that kind of glory and applauſe, which is ſo induftri- 
ouſly ſought, and capriciouſly diſtributed ameng us mortals, and which I will take 
this opportunity to handle a little more lagely, in owler to give here a ſpecimen of the 
the world, and fave that trouble in another place. Among us ſome are celebrated 
for ſmall matters, either throng the ignorance of the multitude, the partiality of a 
faction, the advantage of great friendſhips, the uſual deference paid to men in eminent 
ſtations, or mere good luck (98); and others for atchieving ſuch things, as if they 
were duly weighed, and people were not impoſed upon by Jai notions, firſt intro- 
duced in barbarous times, and ſince poliſhed and brought into faſhion by hiſtorians, 
poets, and flatterers, would appear rather to be a diſgrace to ſavages than any re- 
commendation of rational and crilized natures. Strength, and courage, and beauty, 
and parts, and birth are followd with encomiuwmns and honors, which, tho they may 
be the felicities and 7rivilezes of the poſſeſſors, cannot be their merit, who received 
them grais, and contributed nothing (99) themſelves toward the acquiſition of them 
whilſt real virtue and induftry (which, even when unſucceſsfal, or oppreſt by ill cir- 
cumſtances of health or fortune, give the trueſt title to praiſe) lie diſregarded. Thirſt 
after glory, when that is deſired merely for its own fake, is founded in ambition and 
vanity (): the thing itſelf is but a dream, and imagination; ſince, according to the 
differing humors and ſentiments of nations and ages, the ſame ng my be either 
lor io or inglorioms : the offeft of it, ccnſiderd ſtill by itſelf, is neither more health, 
nor eſtate, nor knovledge, nor virtue; or if it be any thing, it is but what mu ceaſe 
as to him, when the man (1) dies: and, after all, as it lives but in the breath of 
the people, à little fly envy or a new turn of things extinguiſhes it. Men pleaſe 

| f themſelvcs 


(97) Tv delgar u sm Eamivce, & M He n I Clamer, Therefore 5 Gee of 7azadoy are 
above praiſe. Ariſt. Oi 28% Seu; ixuriTes MN, , I duTh; eνeα. A Rh. 
(98) What Seneca lays of Alexander, is true of many an ot her heroe : pro virtute erat feli teme- 
ritas. (55) Tumes alto Druſorum ſanguine, tanquam Feceris ipſe aliquid, Ec. ſuv. (*) 
Gleria quantalibet quid evit, fi gloria tantum eft ? Fu 
man "my M. S. Hhaſ. 
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themſelves with notions of — and fancy a perpetuity of fame ſecured to 


themſelves by books and teſtimonies of hiſtorians : but, las! it is a ſtupid deluſion, 
when they imagine themſelves pre ent, and injoying chat fame at the reading of their 
ſtory after their death. And, beſide, in realiry the man is not known ever the more to 
poſterity, becauſe his name is tranſmitted to them: be doth not live, becauſe his 
name does, When it is ſaid. J. Ceſar ſubdued Gall, beat Pompey, changed the Roman 
commonwealth into x monarchy, Cr. it is the me thing as to ſay, the conqueror of 
Pompey, Cc. was Ceſar : that is, Ceſar and the Conqueror of Fompey are the ſame 
thing ; and Ceſar is as much known by the one deſignation as by the other. The a- 
mount then is only this: that the Conqueror of Fompey conquerd Pompey ; or ſome 
body conquerd Pompey ; or rather, ſince ey is as little known now as Ceſar, ſure 
body conquerd ſome body (2). Such a poor buſsneſs is this boaſted immortality (3) : and 
ſuch, as has been here deſcribed, is the thing called glory among us ! The notion of 
it may ſerve to excite them, who having abilities to ſerve their countrey in time of 
real danger, or want, or todo ſome other good, have yet not Philoſophy enough to do 
this upon principles of virtue, or to ſee through the glories of the world (jult as we 
excite children by —— — ; and as we ſee many good inventions and improve- 
ments proceed from emulation and vanity) : but to diſcerning men this fame is mere 
air, and nearly allied ro nothing (*); what they deſpiſe, if not ſhun, I think there 
are two conſiderations, which may juſtify a defire of ſome glory or honor: and ſcarce 
more, When men have 1 any virtuous actions, or ſuch as fit well within 
themſclves, it is a reaſonable pleaſure to have the teſtimony of the world added to that 
of their own conſciences, that they have done well: and more than that, if the : 
tation acquired by any qualification or action may produce to a man any real comfort 
or advantage (if it be only protection from the inſolencies and injuſtice of mankind : 
or if it enables him to do by his authority more good to others), to have this privi- 
lege muſt be a great ſatisfaction, and what a wiſe and good man may be allowd, as he 
has opportunity, to propoſe to himſelf, But then he propoſes it no further than it 
may be »ſefwl : and it can be no further uſeful than he wants it, So that, upon the 
-whole, glory, Praiſe, and the like, are either mere v4xity, or only valuable in propor- 
tion to our defects and wants, If then thoſe words are underſtood according to the im- 
port and value they have among men, how dares any one think, that the Supreme 
Being can propoſe ſuch a mean end to Himſelf as our praiſes? He can neither 
want, nor value them. Alexander, according to his taſt of things, it may well be 
ſuppoſed would have been proud to have been told that he ſhould be the ſub- 
ect of ſome Homer, in whoſe ſheets his name might be imbalmed for ages to 
come; or to have been celebrated at Athens, the mother of ſo many wits and c 
tains : but ſute even be, with all his vanity, could 1 to himſelf as the end 
of all his fatigues and dangers only to be praiſed by children, or rather by worms and 
inſecti, if they were capable of ſhewing ſome faint ſenſe of his greatneſs (4). And yet 
how far ſhort is this compariſon ! In ſum therelore, tho” men have been accuſtomed 
to ſpeak of the Deity in terms taken from princes, and ſuch things as they have, in 
On their 
2) Te wvipara my mac roruvurioew vov Trio mz yeromuerd Ri. M. Anton, 
ue 5 ——— y dun} N gre νονν aryuneios Ta Yννν e , BEL 
rer dN tiaurds, dre e 787 Tphmau Mrs. Id. (*) Bxpende Hannibalem : lis 
bras in ditce ſummo Invenies? Juy, (4) As Pſaphon was celebrated by the birds, vging 
'Mizas 22% vopor. MM. Thr. 
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their weakneſs, admired ; tho theſe are now incorporated into the language of Di 
vines; and tho, conſidering what defects there — 5 our ways of thinking r 
ing, we cannot well part with them all : yet we muſt remember to exalt the ſenſe of 
them, or annex ſome mental qualification to the uſe of them. As, if God be faid to do 
things for His own glory, the meaning 1 humbly conceive muſt be, that the tranſcen- 
dent excellence of His nature may be collected from the form of the world and admi- 
niſtcation of things in it; where there occurr ſuch marks of inexpreſſible wiſdom and 
power, that He needed not to have given us freaer, had He only intended His own 
glory: or ſomething to this 2 Or if the glory of what we do, be aſcribed to 
Him ; by — * f ed, that — glory is — to — _ have no powers, but 
what originally depend upon Him; and that we deſire therefore to acknowledoe Hi 
to be the true author of all that, which is lawdable in us V. | —_ 

When we thank God for any deliverance or injoyment, this muſt not be ſo under- 
ſtood, as if He could value Himſelf upon our ceremonious achnowlſedgments, or wanted 
complements, or any return from us. { , rather a profeſſion of the ſenſe we have of 
our wants and defects, of the beneficence of His nature, and the greatneſs or ſeaſona- 
bleneſs of the mercies received an effort of a poor dependent being, who deſires to 
own things, as far as he is able, to be hat they are; and eſpecially to beget in him- 
ſelf ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as he ought to have towards his Almighty bene- 
Actor. | 
7 When we are ſaid to be Servants of God, or to ferve Him, or do Him exvice, theſe 

hraſes are not to be taken as when one man is ſaid to be ſervant of „or to do 

Rim ſervice. For here it implies the doing of ſomething, which is uſeful and benefi- 
cial to the man, who is ſerved, and what he wants, or fancies he wants: hut nothing 
of want can be 1 * in Cod, nor can we any way be profitable or ſerviceable to 
Him. To ſerve therefore muſt rather be to worſhip or adore Him (of which 
ſomething by and by). And thus that word in another language, of which our ſerve 
is but the tranſlation, is frequently uſed : as to ove « graven image (5) is to worſhip 
the image ; but cannot ſignify the doing of any thing, which may be ſerviceable or 
uſeful to the dead ſtone. Or to ſerve God may be underſtood in a ſenſe ſomething 
like that: Serve the king of Babylon (6). For they were ſaid to ſerve the king of Ba: 
bylon, who owned his authority, and lived according to his laws, tho they did no- 
thing, nor had any thing perhaps, which could be particularly ſerviceable to him: and 
ſo they may be ſaid to ſerve God, or be His ſervants, who live in a continual ſenſe of 
His ſoveraign nature and power over them, and endeavour to conform themſelves to 
the laws He has impoſed upon them. In theſe ſenſes we pray, that we may live to 
Him : that is, we pray, that we may live to worſhip Him, and practice thoſe laps 
of reaſon and virtue, to which rational natures are — Him ſubjected. 

Many more reflexions might be made upon epichets and ht ſpealung, introduced 


by cuſtom, from rude antiquity, or by neceſſity following from the narrowneſs either 


of men's minds, or their language. It is plain, that love, anger, hands, eyes, Cc. 
when aſcribed to God, cannot import ſuch bodily parts or paſſions, as are found 5 us. 
ven 


(*) Honoribus aut#i — cum dis gratias agimus, tum nibil noſtra laudi aſſumptum arbitra- 
mur. Cic. (5) y 1.UM>7DD DN: o way , & fm. paſs. Deut. 12. mention is 
made ot the places, V DAT OW Ay WR : in Chad. par, 1152, Seht. indmpiugay (in the 
ec cleſiaſtical {ene ), Ule, v. coluerunt. (6) 522 P Ix roy. 
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Even the pronouns my, #hy, Dis (as His people, His houſe, Or.) require much tener 
in the uſe of them (. n 

3. Me ſhall find dur ſelues hound to worſhip Him, in the 1 can. For by worſhi 
ing Him 1 mean nothing but owning Him to be what He is, and our ſelves to be xh 
we are, by ſome more and proper act: that is, by addrefling our felves 4s Hes 
dependents to Him 44 : Supreme'tauſe, and Governor F the world, with acknowledg- 
ments of what we injoy, petitions for what we really want, or He knows to be con- 
venient for us (8), and rhe like. Ag" if, ex. gr. I ſhould in fome humble and com- 
poſed manner (9) pray to that Almighty Being, np whom tepends the exiſtence of the 
world, and by whoſe providence I have been preſerved to this moment, and injoyed many wnde- 
ſerved advantages, that He would grationſly accept my grateful feaſe and acknowledgements of all 
His beneficence toward me : that He would deliver me from the evil conſequences of all my tranſ- 
greſſions and Follies : that He neuld indue me with ſuch diſpoſitions and powers, as may carry me 
annocenly and ſafely through all fueure trials ; and may inable me on all occaſions to behave 
ny ſelf conformably to the laws of reaſon, piouſly, and wiſely : that He would ſuffer no being to 
injure me, no misfortune to befall me, nor me to hurt my ſelf by any error or miſconduf? of 
my own : that He would vouchJafe me clear and diſtinct . — of things ; with ſo mach 
health and proſperity, as may be good for me : that I may at leaft £4: my time in peace, with 
contentment, and tranguillity of ; and that, having faithfully diſcharged my duty to my 
family and friends, and endeavourd to improve my ſelf in virtuous habi:s and uſeful —_— 
1 may at laft male a decent, and happy exit, and then find my ſelf in ſome better ſlate. Not 
to do this, or ſomething like it, will certainly fall among thoſe criminal oiſſion- men- 
tiond Sect. I. prop. V. For never to acknowledge the injoyments and privileges we 
have received, and hold of Him, is in effect to deny, that we receive them from Him ; 
not to apply to Him for a ſupply of our wants is to dem, either our wants, or His 
power of helping us; and fo on: all contrary to truth (10). 

It muſt be rememberd, that no worſhip can be proportionable to the nature and 
perfe&ions:of God; but yet that we are obliged to-do what we can: and therefore I 
added thoſe words in the beft manner we can. And it muſt be obſerved further, that 
thoſe words do not oblige us to be always at our devotions neither. For as in the 
worſhip of God we oww'Him to be what He is, ſo muſt we do this as not denying our 
ſelves to be what we are : beings not capable of bearing continual intention of mind; 
beings, that are incompaſſed with many wants, which by the conſtitution of our na- 
ture require to be fupplied, not without care and activity; beings, that are made for 
many harmleſs injoyments; beings, that have many offices to perform one for another ; 
and beings, in whom, all things conſiderd, it would be lefs reſpect to be conſtantly in 
the formal act of devotion, than it is to addreſs our ſelves to Him with prepared 
minds, at certain times, or = certain occaſions. © To be alzays thus ingaged, it it 


could be, would be to make God -what He is not : ſince it ſeems to ſuppoſe, that He 
. ; | 8 

(7) 12) 55wn. (#) Care thuſt be taken how we pray, left we ſhould ack what may be 
-hurttul to us. Ovuxous Adx& mronis rpounStia; 14 n Tame wi N miiyrdy iu 
vos MIN Nan, M I A . Plato. Evertere domos totas, optantibus ipfis, Di faciles, &c. 
sf 's obſervation:* The 'aurhor of F. Hhaſ addes, that we ſhould not pray for chat 
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wants it and we merit of Him by it; or that He is bound to give what we ask, 
without our endeavouring ; or, at leaſt, that He is a wing obnoxious to importunity 
and teaſing. For [theſe reaſons I have in the explication of my meaning inſerted that 
limitation, by ſome ſolemn and act, | | 

Tho every man knows beſt his own e and circumſtances, and thereſore 
may be moſt able to judge for himſelf, how he may beft perform this duty ; yet in ge- 
neral it may be ſaid, that to the doing of it ſolemnly and in the beſt manner we 
theſe things are required: an intent mind (11) * times and places, a proper form o 
words, . a proper poſte. For if the mind be abſent, or attends not to what is 
ſaid, it is not the man, that prays : this is only as it were the noiſe of a machine, 
which is put into motion indeed, but without any conſciouſneſs of its own act. To 
-epeat one's prayers with moving lips, but alienated thoughts, is not to pray in the 
he ſt manner we can: becauſe it is not in a manner agreeable to what we are, or to 
truth, For this is to do it only as ſpeaking, and not as thinking beings. 

Upon this account it will be certain, that «ll times and places cannot be equally 
proper. Some times are ingroſſed by the buſineſs of life, and ſome places lie ex- 
poſed to interruptions. Thoſe of retreat and filence ought to be ſought, and, as far as 
fairly it may be, contrived. And for this further reaſon, becauſe the farther we axe 
removed from the notice of others, the clearer we and of all oftentation ; that is, 
the more we do it upon the ſcore of truth and duty; and this is again, the more traly 
and datifully we do it. 

Our next care is a proper form of words. All prayer muſt either be vocal, or men- 
al. Now even that, which is called mental, can ſcarce be made without words, or 
ſomething equivalent (12). (I believe, that even the deaf and dumb form to them- 
ſelves ſome kind of language : I mean ſomething, which ſupplies the room off lan- 

uage.) For thoughts in their naked ſtate, deveſted ot all words, and taken merely by 
des sche are ſuch ſubtle and fleeting things, as are ſcarce capable of making any - 
arance in the mind; at leaſt of being detaind, compared together, and ranged into 
entences, If a ſentence may be ſo made up of ſenſible ideas as to ſubſiſt in the mind by 
the help of thoſe images, which remain in the phantaſy, after the manner of a ſen- 
. tence expreſt in piftures, or by bieroglyphics : yet ſuch a ſentence muſt be very imper- 
fe&, through the want of grammatical inflexions, particles, and other additions ne? 
ceſſary to modify and connect the ideas, of which particles &c, there can be no ima- 
ges (13); and indeed little more than a ſer of = med conceptions, ſcarce exhibiti 
any ſenſe without the aſſiſtance of language to fill up the blanks : and beſide that a 
þrajer cannot be made out of ſuch ſentences as thoſe. Ir is by the help of words, 
at leaſt in great meaſure, that we reaſon and diſcourſe within our ſelves, as well as 
communicate our thoughts and diſcourſe with others: and if any one obſerves himſelf 
well, he will find, that he thinks, as well as ſprals in ſome lan age, and that in think- 
ing he ſuppoſes and runs over {ilently my habitually thoſe ſounds, which in ſpeak- 


wg - 


(11) dn MR MN MIRYg Nan 55. Naim. 252 TN NaBnn. S. Hhaſ and the like 
every where. (12) Cogitation itſelf, according to Plato, is a kind of ſpeech : peech of the 
mind. For he calls 29 Haves (cogitation) xi, by au apes duTiv 1 J ie x, 
mat Gv dv ger. And fo Plotinus, O“ ay gern ast fi un Tu as Lux. 0 3 ulta ſunt 
verba, que, quaſi articuli, connetunt membra orationis, que formari Nude nulla poſe. 
ſawt, Cic. 
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ing he actually makes. This is the cauſe, why men can ſcarce write well in any lan- 

uage but their mn. for whilſt they think in their own, their ſiyle and ſpeech, which 
is but the portraiture of their thoughts, muſt have the #77 and genius of their own 
language, to what language ſoever the particular words belong. In ſhort, wwds ſeem 
to be as it were bodies or vehicles to the ſenſe or meaning, which is the ſpiritual part 
(14), and which without the other can hardly be fixt in the mind. Let any man 
try ingeniouſly, whether he can think over but that ſhort prayer in Plato, Te h , 
Arn (15), abſtracted quite from thoſe and all other ard. One may apply his mind to 
the words of a-prayer pronounced by another, and by taking them in make them h own : 
or he may be as it were his own reader, and pronounce them him/elf, or he may lay 
before him a prayer in zriting, and ſo carry his eyes and his mind together through 
it; or he may go over a form of words imprinted on his memory; or he may put 
words together in his mind ex tempore: but ſtill in all theſe ways words and language 
2re uſed, And fince to think over a ſet of words cannot be a more alequate manner 
of addreſſing to God (who neither ſpeaks, nor thinks like us) than to ſpeak it over 
and thin too ; and moreover, ſince the very ſound of the words affects us, and, when 
the form is ready prepared, and the mind freed from the labor of compoſing, doth really 
help attention (16): I fay, ſince this is the caſe, ir muſt be better, when we have op- 

ortunity, to Pronomce a prayer (0, than only to think it over. But then it thou!d 
be ſpoken no louder (I mean when we pray privately), than juſt to make it audible 
to owr ſelves (17), It is not upon God's account that we ſpeak, ſince He would know 
even our thoughts: but it is upon our own account, and to make our adorations, tho 
imperfect at the heſt, as compleat as we are able, (Which, by the way, is an an- 
ſwer to them, who obi ect againſt prayer the 1mpertinence of talking to God.) This be- 
ing premiſed, and it being found, that we muſt make uſe of words, ir cannot be de- 
nied, that we ovght to uſe the beſt and propereſt we can. This cannot be done in eu- 
temporun tous effuſions : and therefore there muſt be forms premeditated; the beff, thar 
we are capable of making or procuring, if we would worſhip God to the beft of our 
wig As a prayer ought to have all the marks of ſeriouſneſs and being in earn- 
eſt, it ought to be the planeſi, and at the ſame time is perhaps the hardeft of all com- 
poſitions, It ought to take in a general view of what we have id, what we want, 
what we have done, t. and every thing ought to be expreſt with eh, in phraſes 
that are grave and pointing, and with ſuch a ire N as ingages all our attenti- 
on, and repreſents our deepeſt ſenſe, without Heclation or need/eſs repeti ion. Theſe 
conſiderations have cauſed me many times to wonder at thoſe men, who diſpute a- 
game pre-conceived forms of prayer. They, who talk ſo much of the ſpirit of prayer, 

to know but little of it. 


As 


(14) u Nn may g ND Bn. Nabb, ab. (t5) Alcib. 2. (16) Nm ON 19m 
mog. Abarb. That in S. Hhared. quoted out of RD explains this thus: MR 522 PI 
cam mn Ne nw. (17) This we find often among the Dinim of the Fews, MIMI 
DR mV wm vRuwy . Main. And N. Elaz. atqari, having ciced this 
pallage, adds N vy wRuT 8 Oxy DROBN IN WH07, Maimonides in ano- 
ther place expreſſes himſelf thus: V.] e aug cyan TNNDN KR [125 1252 DD x 
ura vnd. (That 125 T inſerted from Shulhh. aruk.) The fame occurcs in Or bhadaſb, © 
paſs. (*) — Ut eos (devs, in the ſtyle of the Heathens] ſemper pura — mente et Wit venere 


mur. Cic. 
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As to the poffure, that is beſt, which beſt expreſſes our humility, reverence (18), 
and — and affects us moſt, Tho perhaps ſome regard is to be-paid — the 
cuſtoms of the place, where we are: or of our own country, to which we have been 
moſt uſed. Several nations may denote the ſame thing by different res: and we 
may take analy as we do their words; i. e. as having that ſignification, which they 

At u tnewm., 4 24 | -4 | 
, Tn T have not hitherto mentiond it, there ought to be alſo a 8 p of the 
Deity. For a man may be conſiderd as a member of a ſciety, and 4s ſuch he ought 
to worſhip God (if he has the opportunity of doing it : if there are proper prayers 
uſed publicly, which he may r2ſort to; and his health, Cr. permit). Or the ſociety 
may be conſidetd as one body, that has common intereſts and concerns, and 4s ſuch is 
oblized to worſhip the Deity, and offer one common prayer.. Beſide, there are manyy 
who know not of themſelves, bow to pray; perhaps cannot ſo much as read. Theſe 
too muſt be taken as they are, and conſequently-ſome time and place ,, 
where they may have ſuitable prayers red to them, and be guided in their devotions. 
And further, toward the keeping mankind in order, it is nere there ſhould be 
ſome religion profeſt, and even eſtabliſned ; which cannot bę without ſome public 
worſnip. And were it not for that ſenſe of virtue, which is Prinapally preſerved (ſo 
far as it is preſerved, by national forms and babits of religion, men — 
all, run wild, prey upon oue another, and do what elſe the worſt of ſavages do- 


But how does this public worſhip, it oy be demanded, comport with that retreat 


and privacy recommended above? Anſ. 1 ſpoke there of prayer in general, to which 
thoſe circumſtances give a =” advantage: but then tliey are recommended no far- 
ther, than they can be had, and the nature of the prayer admits of them. And 
moreover, tho he, who reads the form of prayer, reads it to all at the ſame time, 
that all may unite in one common act, which otherwiſe they could not do: yet ſtill 
every particular perſon, who minds the prayers at all, has a ſeparate perception of the 
words in his mind, and there he offers them, or the ſenſe containd under them, with 
more or leſs application and ardor. And fince no man can be faid ro pray any fur- 
ther, than he does. this; and it cannot be known to any body in the congregation be- 
ſide himſelf, how far he derb do it; His prayer is in reality as privare, as it he was 
incloſed within a thouſand walls. So that, though there are reaſons for a public 
worſhip, yet I will venture to affi rm, that all true prayer is Private: and the true ſeat 
of it being in the mind, toward the intereſting of whoſe powers all the circumſtances 
of worſhip are mainly deſigned to contribute, it may be ſaid upon that account to be 
always made in the moſt retired and andi ſcerned of all retreats (19): nor can more be 
{1d in reſpect of a worſhip, which by the terms is in other reſpe&s/ public.” A man 
may be preſent in a congregation, and either pray the ſame prayer, in which others 
ſeem to join, or ſome other, or none at all, for onght any body there can tell be- 

ſides himſelf. | 
Lam not inſenſible how much I may expoſe my ſelf by theſe things to the laughter 
of ſome Gentlemen, to whom this is all ſtrange language. What a' ſtir is here, ſay 
they about praying * Who ever cbſcrved, that they, who pray, are more ſaxcefsfal or 
happy than they, who' do not Anſ. All obſervations of this kind m 17 
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lubricous and uncertain. We neither du what other men are inwardly and really, 
nor how they pray, nor what to call ſacceſs, That, which is good for one, may be 
bad for another : and that, which ſeems good at preſent, may at length be evil, or in- 
troduce ſomething, which is ſo. And as to the proſperity of them, who endeavour to 
worſhip God in a proper and reaſonable manner, ah, ever it 1, perhaps it might be 
leſs, if they did not; or their misfortunes might be greater: who can be certain of the 
contrary ? If thefe Gentlemen have any way of difcovering it, I wiſh they would im- 

art their ſecret. In the mean time ſure they cannot expett that even in the moſt im- 
perfect sketch of Natural religion the worſhip of the Deity thould be omitted: that very 
thing, which hath been principally intended by the word religion (20). 

4. And laſtly, To deliver what remains, ſummarily ; Rational: beings, or they, to 
whom reaſon is the great lam of iheir nature, if they mud bebave themſelves as above, ſhould 
conſider in earneſt, what a mighty Being He is, who by the conſtirmtion of their nature has laid 
them under an vbligation of being governed by it, and whoſe lays the difiates of right reaſon 1,ay 
be ſaid to be, They ought to keep it well —_—_— upon their minds, that He- is the 
Being, upon whom their very exiſtence depends: that it is He, who ſuperintends and 
adminiſters che affairs of the world by His providence : that the effects of His power and 
in fluence are viſible before their faces, and round about them, in all the P hanomena of 
nature, not one of which, co » without Him: that they are always in His pre- 
ſence : that He is a Being of perfett reaſon: that, if it be reaſonable, that the tranſgreſ- 
fors of reaſon mould be punithed, they will moſt certainly, oc time ox other, be puniſh- 
ed, Gr. And then, if they do this, it is eaſy to ſec what effect it muſi have, upon 
all their thoughts, words, and actions. 

By what is ſaid here, no ſuperſtition is intended to be introduced: it is only the 

ctice of reaſon and truth, which is required : and any thing, that is not inconſiſteni 
with them, may be freely done, tho under the infpection of our great Lawgiver 


himſelf. | 


Sea. VI. Truths reſpecting Mankind in general, 
antecedent to all human Laws. 


N this and the following ſections I ſhall proceed as in the foregoing, 
I I. Every man hath in himſelf a principle of Individuation, whic Metelen and ſe. 
pater bim from all ot her men in ſu h 4 manner, as may render him and them capable EE 
Diftinct Properties, in things (or, diſtinct ſubjects of property). That is, Band C are ſo 
diſtinguiſhed, or exiſt ſo diſtinc:!y, that if there be any thing, which B can call his, it 
will be for that reaſon 0 C's : and v. . what is C's, will that reaſon not be B's, 
The proof of this I pur upon every man's own conſcience, Let us fee then whether: 


there is any thing, which one man may truly call his. 
II. There 


20) Religeo doorum cultu pio continetur, Cic, Qui omnia, que ad cultum deorum Pert i neren: 
ai lie enter retraftarent, et anguam relegerent, ſunt dicti religioſi, &c. Id. 
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II. There are ſomethings, to which (at leaft before the caſe is alterd by voluntary ſubjertian, 
compact, or the like) every Individual man has, or may bave ſuch a nu and roy Job * 
ion, that he only of all mankind can call them bis. 

Ihe life, limbs, Or. of Bare as much his, as B is bimſelf (21). It is impoſſible for 
C, or any other to ſee with the eyes of B: theretore they are eyes only to B: and 
when they ceaſe to be hi eyes, they ceaſe to be eyer at All. He then has the ſole 
peri in them, it being impollible in nature, that the eyes of B ſhould ever be the èyes 


ot C. 

Further, the labor of B cannot be the labor of C: becauſe it is the application of 
the organs and powers of B not of C, to the effecting of ſomething ; and therefore 
the Labor is as much B's, as the limbs and facaities made uſe of are his. 

Azain, the effect or produce of the labor of B is not the effect of the labor of C: and 
therefore this effect or produce is B's, not C's; as muclr B's, as the Idur was B's, and 
not Cs. Becauſe, what the labor of B cauſes or produces, B produces by his labor : 
or it is the product of B by his labor: that is, it is B's product not C's, or any 0- 
thers. And if C thould pretend to any property in that, which B only can truly cal} 
his, he would act contrary to truth (22). | 

Laſtly, there may be many things, which B may truly call bis in ſome ſuch enſe, or 
apon ſome ſuch account, as #9 other can ; and to which C has no more right than 
D, nor D than E, &c. the property of which will therefore be in B. Becauſe C has 
no more than D, nor D than E, &c. and that, to which every one beſides B has an e- 
zul title, no one beſides B can have any tirle to at all, their pretences mutually ba- 
lancing and deffroying each other, whilſt his only remains. And in this cafe a ſmall 
matter, being oppoſed to nothing, will be firong enough to maintain the claim 
of B. 

III. Whatever 1s 17. — with the general peace and welfare (or good) of mankind, is in- 
conſs ftent with the laws of humane nature, wrong, intolerable. Thoſe maxims may be eſteem- 
ed the natural and true Jaws of — particular ſociety, which are moſt proper to pro- 
duce the happineſs of it. Becauſe happineſs is the end of ſociety and laws: otherwiſe 
we might ſuppoſe wnhappineſs to be propoſed as the right end of them; that is, un- 
happineſs to be deſirable contrary to nature and truth. And what is ſaid of a parti- 
cular ſociety is not Jeſs true, when applied to the wniverſel ſociety of mankind. Now 
thoſe things arc t aft to produce happineſs, which make the mot men happy. 
And therefore thoſe maxims, which promote the general !ranquillity and nell-being of 
mankind, if thoſe words expreſs the happineſs of mankind, muſt be the true laws of 
humanity : and all ſuch practices, as intertere with theſe, muſt alſo interfere with 
thoſe. It is contradictory to ſay, that any thing can be a general law of human na- 
ture, which tends only to favor the pleaſures of ſwre particulars to the prejudice of the 
reſt, who partake of the ſame common nature: and ctpecially if theſe pleaſures are ot 
the lower and Iyatal kind, As a million of men are more than ene; ſo in fixing the 

ublic hws of human nature, and what ought to be, or not to be, they muſt in 
reaſon be more regarded by a million of times: for here we conſider men only 


as men. 
Ic 


(21) O' d, nueTepir aww, we nuts , avrois. Nev. (22) It B works tor another 
man, who pays him tor his work, or labor, that alters not the cafe. He may commute them 
for money, becauſe they are hs. 
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It will be eaſy now to ſhew, that the iranlgreſſnn of theſe laws, conducing to the 
general good of the world, is wrong and worally evil, For if mankind may be faid in 
general to be a rational animal, the genera! welfare of it muſt be the welfare of a ratio- 
nal nature: and therefore it, and the Jaws, which advance it, muſt be fonnded in 
reaſon; nor can be oppoſed by any thing, but what is oppoſite to reaſon, and conſe- 
quently to ib. W | | 

Let us ſuppoſe ſome rule, by which if all mankind would agree to. govein them - 
ſelves, it would be in general good for the world: that is, ſuch a practice would be 

le to the ne and ciromwnſtances of mankind, If all men ſhould tranſgreſs this 

rule, what would-be the conſequence of ſuch an wniverſal revolt > A general evil, or 
ſomething diſagreeable to our nature and the truth of our circumſtances : for of con- 
tray practices there muſt be contrary effects; and contraries cannot both be agreeable 
to the ſame thing, This then would be wrong by rhe terms. And as wrong it would 
be in any one man: becauſe al} the individuals have equal right to do it, one as much 
as another; and therefore all as much as any one, At leaſt it is certain, that 
whoever ſhould violate that rule, would contribute his ſhare towards the introducti- 
on of univerſal diſorder aud miſery ; and would for his part deny human circum- 
ſtances to be what they are, public happineſs to be what it is, and the rule to be 
2 it really is, as much as if all others conſpired with him in this iniquity and 
madneſs. | 

Wich what face can any particular man put his own humor or unreaſonable pleaſure 
into the balance againſt ſuch a 2 ot happineſs as that of al/ the norld? Does not 
he, who thus centers in himſef, diſregards the good of every body elſe, and intirely 
ſeparates his injoyments and intereſts from thoſe of the public; does not he, I ſay, 
Nrike himſelf out of the roll of »ankind * Ought he to be owned as one of them? 
Ought he not rather to be repelled, and treated as an alien and enemy to the common 
happineſs and tranquillity of our ſpecies £ 

IV. Whatever is either reaſonable or unrea ſonable in B with reſpeft to C, would be juſt the 
Jame in C with reſpett io B, if the caſe was inverted (23). Becauſe reaſon is univerſal, and 
reſpeQs caſes (24), not perſons. 

Cor. Hence it follows, that a good way to know what is right or wrong in relation 
to other men, is to conſider what we ſhould take things to be, were we in their cir- 
cumſtances (25). ; be 

V. Ina ſtate of nature men are equal in reſpect of dominion 8 26). L except for the pre- 
ſent the caſe of parents and their children, and perhaps of ſome few other near relati- 
ons. Here let me be underſtood to mean only thoſe, between whom there is no fami- 
ly relation (ot between whom all family relation is vaniſhed). 

In a ſtate, where no [avs of ſociety make any ſubordi nation or diſtinction, men can 
only be conſiderd as men, or only as individuals of the fame ſpecies, and equall 
ſharing-in one common definition (*). And ſince by virtue of this ſame definition 5 


18 


(23) Nec enim aquus judex aliam de ſui, aliam de allen cauſa, ſententiam fert. Sen. (24) A's? 
um THe 4 25, 40 DV uu Iſcer. (25) yd wanuy Tun n M. P. Aboth. Eo loco 

nos cenſt it ua mist, quo ille eft, cui iraſcimur. Sen. (v6) He wat a mcre flatterer, who told Cy. 
ru, Bae why ih 34 donbie ov d Thourtvar bv vT1ov 5 ; & 76 Tun Quourvos Toy 
«pe TI ov ieauwys. Xen. (*) Nihil eft unum uni tam ſimile, tam par, quam omnes inter noſ- 
mt ipſes furns, — Quacunq; eft hominis detinitio, una in omnes valets Cic. a 
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is the {axe to C, that C is to B; B has no more dominion over C, than C reiprecally 
has over B: that is, they are in this regard equal, 1 

Perſonal excellencies or defects can make no difference in this caſe : becauſe, 1. 
Who muſt jadge, on which fide the advantage lies ? To fay B (or D, or any body elſe) 
has a right to judge to the diſadvantage of C, is to ſwppoſe what is in queſtion; a do- 
minion over him; not to rede it. 2. Great natural or acquired indowments may be 
privileges to them, who have them: but this does not deprive thoſe, who have leſs, 
of their title to'what they have; or, which is the fame, give any one, who has greater 
abilitics, a rigbt to take it, or the uſe of it from them, If B has better eyes than C, 
ic is well for him: but it does not follow from this, that C ſhould not therefore ſee 
Mx himſelf, and uſe his eyes, as freely as B may biz. Cs eyes are accommodated by 
nature to his uſe, and ſo are B's to his; and each has the ſole property in his own : 
ſo their reſpective properties are 25. The caſe would be parallel to this, if B ſhould 
nappen to have better inteileflual faculties than C. And further, if B ſhould be ſtrunger 
than C, he would not yet for that reafon have any right to be his ld. For Cs leſs 
degree of ſtrength is much bis, as B's greater is hir: therefore C has as much right 
to his, and (which is the natural conſequence) to uſe his, as B has to uſe his: thar 
is, C has as much right to ret, as B has to con, or command, by virtue of his 
frength : and where the right (tho not the 22 of reſiſting is equa! to the right of 
commanding, the right of commanding or 49z1mon is nothing. 3. Since ſtrength and 
power are moſt apt to pretend a title to dominion, it may be added ſurther, that 
porer and right, or a power of doing any thing and right to do it, are quite diſterent 
ideas: and therefore they may be ſeparated, nor does one inferr the other. Laſtly, if 
power, qua power gives a right to dominion, it gives 4 right to every thing, that is 
obnoxious to it ; and then nothing can be done, that is wrong. For no body can do 
any thing, which he has not the poxer to do. But this is not only contrary to what 
has been proved in Set. I. but to allert it would be to advance a plain abſmrdicy or 
contradiftion rather. For then to oppoſe the man, who has this power, as far as one 
can, or (which is the ſame) as far as one has the pon er to do it, would not be wrong: 
and yet ſo it muſt be, if he has a right to dominion, or to be not oppoſed. Morecver, 
that a man ſhould have a right to any thing, merely becauſe he has the power to take 
it, is a doctrine indeed, which may ſerve a few tyrants, or ſome banditi and rogues, 
but is directly oppoſite to the peace and general good of mankind ; and therefore to 
be exploded, by prop. III. It is alſo what the powerful themſelves could not allow, 
if they would Fut imagine themſelves in the ſituation of the weak and more defenceleſs ; 
and therefore unreaſonable, by prop. IV. 

VI. No man can have a right to begin to interrupt the happineſs of another. Becauſe, in 
the firſt place, this ſuppoſes a dominion over him, and the moſt ab ſolaee too that can 
be. In the next, for B to begin to diſturb the peace and happineſs of C is what B 
would think anten ſonable, if he was in C's caſe. In the laſt, ſince it is ſuppoſed, that 
C has never invaded the happineſs of B, nor taken any thing from him, nor at all 
meddled with him, but the whole tranſaftion begins originally from B (for all this is 
:ouched in the word begin), C can have nothing that is B's; and therefore nothing, 
to which C has not at leaſt as yood 4 title as B has; or, in other words, nothing, 
which C has not as much * to keep as B to claim. Theſe two rights being then 4 
leaſt equa), and balancing each other, no alteration in the preſent ſtate of Sings can 
tollow from any ſuperiority of right in B: and therefore it muſt of right remain as 
ic 
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it is; and what C has, muſt for any right, that B has to oppoſe this ſettlement, re- 
main with C in his andiſturbed poſſeſſion. But the caſe is ſtill ſtronger on the ſide of 
C : becauſe he ſeems to have ſuch a property in his own happineſs, as is mentiond in 
prop II. ſuch a one as no other can have. 
I. Tho no man can have a right to 56 to interruſt another man's happineſs, or to hurt 
him ; yet every man has a right to defend himſelf and his 3 1 violence, to recover what 15 
talen hy forte from him, and even to make repriſals, by all the means that truth and prudence 
ermit (27). We have ſeen already, that there are ſome things, which a man may 
truly call his ; and let us for the preſent only ſuppoſe, that there may be re. This 
premiſed, I proceed to prove the propoſition, 

To deny à man the privilege mentiond in it is to aſſert, contrary to truth, either 
that he has not the Faculties and powers, which he ha-; or that the Author of nature 
has given them to him in vain. For to what end has he them, if he may not »ſe 
them ? And how may he uſe them, if not for his own preſervation, when he is at- 
tacked, and like to be abuſed, or perhaps deſtroyd. 

All animals have a principle of ſelſ-preſervation, which exerts itſelf many times with 
an uncontroulable elaſticity. Nature is uniform in this, and every where conſtant to 
itſelf. Even inanimate bodies, when they are a&ed upon, react. And one may be 
ſure, that no poſition can have any foundation in nume, or be conſiſtent with it and 
truth =_— inſeparable companions), which turns upon nature itſelf, and tends to 
its de on. | 

Great part of the general happineſs of mankind depends upon thoſe means, by 
which the innocent may be ſave, m their cruel ** among which the op- 
portunities they have, of —_—_— themſelves may be reckond the chief. Therefore 
to debar men of the uſe of theſe opportunities, and the right of defending them- 
ſelves y injurious treatment and violence muſt be inconliſtent with the = of 
nature dy prop. III. | 

If a man has no right to defend himſelf and what is his, he can have no right to 
any thing (contrary to what has been in part proved already); fince that cannot be his 
right, which he may not maintain to be his right. 

Tf a man has no-right to defend himſelf againſt inſults, &c. it muſt be becauſe the 
aggreſſor has a right to aſa the other, and * what is his: but this has been diſ- 
proved already in the foregoing propoſition, And beſide, ſuch a pretenſion includes 
à great abſurdity, to commence an injury, or to begin the violence being in nature more 
than only to repel} it. He, who begins, is the true cauſe of a!l that follows : and 
whatever falls upon him from the oppoſition made by the defending party, is but the 
effect of his own act; or, it is that violence, of which he is the author, reflected back 
upon n It is as when a man ſpits at heaven, and the ſpittle falls back upon 
his own face. | 
Since he, who begins to violate the happineſs of another, does what is wrong, he, 
who endeavours to prevent or put a ſtop to that violence, does in that reſpe& what 
is right, by the terms, 

Laſtly, ſince every man is obliged to conſult his own happineſs, there can be no 


doubt but that he not only may, but even ought ro defend it ; in ſuch a manner I 


127) All this is ſuppoſed to be in a ſlate of nature and the abſence of human laws, 
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mean, às does not interfere with truth (28), or his own deſignu af being happy. He. 
ought indeed not to act raſply, or do more than the end propoſed 1 = is, 12 
ought by a prudent carriage and wiſe forecaſt to ſhut up, F he can, the avenues, by 
which he may be invaded ; and when that cannot be done, to uſe arguments and per- 
ſuaſives, or perhaps retreat out of the way of harm : bnt when theſe meaſures are in- 
effectual or impracticable, he muſt take ſuch other as he can, and confront force with 
force, Otherwiſe he will fail in his duty to himſelt, and deny happineſs to be hap- 
pineſs. | +36... 
By the ſame means, that a man may defend what is his, he may certainly endea- 
vour to recover what has been by any kind of violence or villainy taken from him. For 
it has been ſhewn already, that the power to take any thing from another gives no 
right to it. The right then to that, which has been taken from its owner againſt 
his will, remains ſtill where it was? he may ſtill truly call it his. And if it be bs, 
he may uſe it as hits: which if he, who took it away or any other ſhall hinder him 
from doing, that man is even here the aggreſſor, and the other does but 2 him - 
ſelf and what is his. Beſides, he, who uſes any thing as his, when it is Bi, acts on 
the fide of truth: but that man, who oppoſes him in this, and conſequently aſlerts a 
right to that, which is not his, acts contrary to truth. The former therefore does 
what cannot be amiſs : but what the latter does, is wrong by the fundamental pro- 
ition. | 
P" Then farther, if a man hath till a right to what is forceably or without his con- 
ſent taken from him, he muſt have a right to the value of it. For the thing is to 
him what it is in value to him: and the right he has to it, may be conſidered as a 
right to a thing of ſw 4 value. So that if the very thing, which was taken, be de- 
ſtroyd, or cannot be retrieved, the proprietor nevertheleſs retains his right to a thing 
of wh a value to him; and ſomething muſt be had in lien of it: that is, he has a right 
to make repriſals, Since every thing is to every man what it is in value to him, things 
of the ſame value to any one may be reckond as to him the ſame, and to recover the 
equivalent the ſame as to recover the thing itſelf : for otherwiſe it is not an equivalent. 
If the thing taken by way of repriſal ſhould be to the man from whom it is taken of 
greater value than what he wrongtully took from the recoverer, he muſt charge himſelf 
with that loſs, If injuſtice be done him, it is done by himſelf; the other has no 
more than what he hath a right to. To which add, that as a man has a right to re- 
cover what is bis, or the equdvalent from an invader ; ſo he ſeems for the ſame reaſons to 
have a right to an equivalent for the expenſe he is at in recovering his own, for the 
loſs of time and quiet, and for the trouble, as, and dangers undergone : becauſe all 
theſe are the effects of the invaſion, and therefore to be added to the invader's ac- 


count. 

VII. The fir ft poſſeſſion of a thing gives the poſſeſſor 4 greater right to it, than any ot bey 
man has, or can aba he and 445 * Pail Hl. pr banal For, I, ſl then 
no other man can be the firſt poſſeſſor again: which is more than nothing: ſince he 
comes into it by God's providence, and as it were donation, 2. That, which no man 
has yet any title to (29), the finder —_— into without the violation of any trath, 

ö He 


(28) For i 6 h n Tei, 6 U gras Nv er TUG i , 16) duZyyras, 
28 « (29) Nam propria telluris herum natura neg; illum, Nec me, nec quenquam fta. 
mi, Hor. | 
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He doth not deny that to be another man's, which is another man's: he doth not begin 
to interrupt the happineſs of any body, &c. Therefore to take poſſeſſion of it is nor 
wrong, But ſince every man is * to conſult his on happineis (that is, his own 
intereſt and advantages, whenever he can do it without the violation of truth) not to 
act conſonantly to this obligation is an omiſſion, that would be wrong. What he does, 
therefore is right, And then if he does right in taking poſſeſſion of ir, he muſt from 
thence. be the riehr/ol ae, or, it becomes his. 3. There are many things, 
which cannot be poſſeſt without cultivation and the contrivance and labor of the firſt 
poſſeſſor. This has generally been the caſe of lands: and theſe are indeed more emi- 
nently meant by the word poſſeſſions, Now to deprive a man of the fruit of his own 
cares and ſweat, and to enter upon it, as if it was the effect of the intrader's pains 2nd 
travel, is 2 moſt manifeſt violation of rb. It is aſſerting in fact that to be his, 
which cannot be his. See prop. II. 4. The contrary doctrine, viz. that prime occu- 
pancy gives no right, interferes with prop. III. for it muſt certainly be inconſiſtent 
with the peace and happineſs of mankind in general to be left in endleſs wars and ſtrug- 
gles for that, which no man can ever have any right to. And yet this would be "ho 
caſe, if that doctrine was true : becanſe we have ſhewn already, that power confers no 
right; aud therefore the fir/? right to many things can only accrue from the firſt 
poſſeſſion of them. F. If B ſhould endeavour by force (or fraud) to ect C our of 
the poſſeſſion of any thing, which C injoys, and obtaind without expelling or diſturl- 


ing any body, be would certainly do that, which he himſelf would judge anre onable, 
were he in C's place. Therefore he acts, as if that was not reaſon wit ta C, 
which would be reaſon in reſpect of B; contrary to the nature of reaſon, and to 
rop. IV. 6. To endeavour to turn a man violently out of his ons is the 


me as to command him to leave them, upon pain of ſuffering for non-obedience. 
But this is uſurping a dominion, which he has no right to; and is contrary to prop. 
V. 7. No man can expell another out of his poſſeſſion without begining to interrupt 
his hogan: nor can any one do this without 1 the tub conta ind in 
prop. I. This therefore ſecures the poſſeſſor in his peſſeſſion for ever: that is, it 
confirms his 7ight to the thing poſſeſt. Lafily, the firff peſſeſor, of whom I have been 
ſpeaking, has undoubtedly a 112ht to defend bi perſon, and ſuch other things as can 
only be bis, againſt the attempts of any aggreſſor (ſee prop. II): therefore theſe no one 
can have a right to violate. And therefore again, if he cannot be forceably difpoſſeſt 
without violence offered to theſe, no one has any right to diſpofſeſs him, But this 
muſt be the caſe, where the poſleſſor does not quit his poſſeſſion willingly. The right 
conſequently muſt remain ſolely in him, till he agrees to quit it. 

N. The 5 of an invader, got into poſſeſſibn wrongfully, may acquire a right 
in time (30), by the failure of ſuch, as might claim under him, who had the gight. 
For he, who happens to be in poſſeſſion, when all theſe are extinct, is in the Wo 
of a prime occupant. i 

IX. A title to things may be transferred by « or donation, If B has the ſole 
right in lands, goods or chattels, (as they are called), no body has any right to the 
the diſpoſal of them beſides B : and he has a right. For diſpoſing of them is but uſing 


them as hi, Therefore the act of B in exchanging them for ſomething elſe, or beſton- 
| , . * 


(30) 4. bows, x Me ideas of mig nord, bv imer aonds edyog, xelag x51 merge 
amis ene. If. WP dunn * rg 
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u them upon C, interferes not with ruh: and fo B does nothing that is wrong. 
*. does C do any thing againſt truth, or that is wrong, in taking them : becauſe he 
treats them as being what they are; as things, which come to him 7 conſent of 


chat — in-whom is lodged the ſole power of diſpoſing of them. 
title 1nnocentty. : 

But in thecaſe of compar the reaſon, on which this tranſaction ſtands, is more evi- 
dent ſtill. For the contractots are ſuppoſed to receive each from other the eguivalen; 
of that, which they part with, or at leaſt, what is equivalent 20 them reſpettreely, or 
perhaps by each party {referable, Thus neither of them is hurt; perhaps both advan- 
raged. And fo each of them treats the thing, which he receives upon the innocent 
exchange, as being what it is: better for him, and promoting his convenience and ha 
pineſs. Indeed he, who receives the value of any thing, and what he likes as well, in 
ofteft has it till, His property is not diminiſhed : the ſituation and matter of it is 
only alterd. | | 

Mankind could not well ſubſiſt without bartering one thing for another: therefore 
whatever tends to take away the privilege of this intercourſe, is inconſiſtent with 
the general good of mankind, 8c. a man could find the veceſſaries of life without it, 
and by himſelf, he muſt at leaſt want many of the comforts of it. 

Xx. There is then ſuch a thing as P + Founded in nature and truth (31 ) : or, there are 
things, which one man only can, (nſiftently with nature and trath, call bis: by prop. II, 


VIII, IX. (32). e 
which only one man can truly and properly call bis, muſi remain his, till 


us C gets the 


XI, things 
be agrees to pt with them (if they are ſuch, as he may part with) by compatt or donation ; 
(which muſt be underſtood) till they fail, or death extinguiſhes _— his title to- 
gether, and he delivers the lamp to his next man. Becauſe no one can deprive him 
of thera without his conſent, but the depriver muſt uſe them as bis, when they are 
31 pr mo earns — gs — dev ths ſole right of ufug and dij 
XII. Te the pr of any thing and to haue t rig a it 
are the ſame t hing: they are equipollent expreſſions. For when it is 71 that P hag A 
property, or that ſuch a thing is proper to P, it is not ſaid; that P and Q or P and 
others have the property um limits the 9 P only) : and when any thi 
%%% is his, P_ has therefore the all or all 
hood (330 of it, and conſequently all rhe ue of it. And then, fince the all of it to 
him, or 4 that P can have of it is but the «ſe and diſpoſal of it, he who has this, has 
the thing itſelf, and it is his (34). | 1 


. | 67 Laws 
89 3 | 


1) Which muſt not give way to opinions of Fitneſs, &c, The maſter was in the right, who 
90 8554 Cyrus for adjudging — — coat to the great boy, and the little one 0 e 
He was not 17 dpuoT[orTes deine, but of property. F 32) There is another way of acquiring a 
title mentiond : which is, by the right of war, as it is called, Sunt private nulla naturs : 
ſed aut veteri occupatione, ut qui quondam in vacun venerunt ;* aut vittoria, ut qui bello potiti 
ſunt, & c. Cic, So in Xenopbom it is faid to be an eternal law among men, that if a city be taken 
in war, the bodies and goods of the people in it are the-conqueror's ; and they may 5 them 
as their own, not Ape. Sure this wants limitations, (35) Allodium, (34) Nui te paſcis 
ager, twus eſt, & t. Horace, alluding to this truth. Thee? zue, ſays Plato, Wh, Io TorbrN 
A vieuper Erdiey Tor T5v dworylev wive u,⁶ᷓ oipery ſt den and then proceeds, 
une To yeron H Tar , iay wi , Tr xax]ughror, x7h. In Plutarch the 12 
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- Laws indeed have introduced a way of ſpeaking, by which the froperty and the Aſu- 
frutt are diſtinguiſhed ; but in truth the vſufructuary has a temporary, or limited pro- 
rty; and the proprietary has a perfretual uſutruct, either at preſent, or in reverſion, 
ropriety without the »ſe (if the ule is never to come to the proprietary) is an emp- 
name. * 
6. I have before upon ſome occaſions taken it as granted, that he, who uſes any thing 
as bir, when it is wot hit, acts againſt tub, &c. but now I fay further, that 
XIII. He who wſes or diſpoſe of any thing, does by that declare it to be his. Becauſe this 1+ 
all, that he, whoſe it really is, can do. Borrowing and hiring afford no objection to 
this. When the borrower or hirer uſes the thing borrowed or hired, he uſes what 7; 
bis own for the time allowd : and his doing fo is only one of heſe ways, in which the 
true proprietary diſpoſes of it. der | 
XI) V. To uſmp or invade the property of another man is injuftice : or, more fully, 20 take, 
detain, uſe, deftroy, hurt, or meddle ( with any thing that is his without his allowance, either 
by force or fraud or any other way, or even to attempt any of theſe, or aſſiſt then, whe do, are 
' attrof injuſtice. I he contrary ; to render and permit quietly to every one what is bis, is juſ- 


ice, Def. | | 
XV. He that would not violate truth, muſt avoid all infuſtice : or, all injuſtice is wrong and 
evil, It interferes with the truths ( 35) here before Hid down and perhaps, more. It 
denies men to be ſubjetts capable of diſtin& properties : in ſome caſes it denies them to 
have a property even in their own bodies, life, fame, and the like the practice of it 
is incompatible with the pee and happineſt of mankind it is what every man thinks 
unreaſontble in hi own caſe,” wheli the injury is done to himſelf: to take any thin 
from another only becauſe I think F want it, or becauſe I have 22 to take it, — 
will have it, without any title to it, is the higheſt pretence to dominion, and denial of 
dur nawal equality : it is ſetting up à right to begin to diſturb the happineſs: of others: 
and laſtly, it is to deny there is any fuch thing as y contrary to ttb. 
In a word, if thefe be any thing, which P can truly and properſy call bis, then, ic 

T takes or uſes it without the conſent of P, he declares it to be biz, (for if it was bis, 
he could do no more), hen it is not bis, and fo acts a lie (300: in which conſiſts the 
idea and formal ratio of moral evil. r 1 

The very attempting any inſtance of injuſtice, or «ſifting others in ſuch an ættempt, 
ſince it is atrempting aud promoting what is my, is being in the wrong as much ag 
one is able to be; or doing what one un to atchievo that which is . and to do 
this, by the terms, muſt be prong and evil. ad ot La I we 20. 
| Even the. defire of obtaining any thing unjuſtly is evil: becauſe to defire to do e- 


. 


vil, by the term 


$ again, is an evil or criminal dere. If the act follows ſuch a de- 
ſire, it is the chile ane | 


d product of it: and the deſire, if any thing renders the fulfill- 
wy he's g 1 * > . WW age ing 


i carriedfarthes; where x is ſaid, that a. man paſſing by anothers man's door ought. we Sai. 
Fu bow, AN. according to a 05 of Xenocrates, wundty 2 © Tis , 
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ing of it impracticable, is the act obſtructed in the begining, and ſtifled in the womb- 
They are plainly of the fame nature, and nearly related. 

Let it be obſerved here by way of ſcholion concerning the thing called Covetogneſs, 
that there ſeem to he three forts of it. One is this here mentiond : a deſire of get- 
ting from others, tho it be wnjuftly. This is wrong and wicked. Another is an im: 
menſe deſire of heaping up what one can by juſt methods, but without any reaſonable 
end propoſed, and only in order to teep, and as it were bury it: and the more he ac- 
cumulates, the more he craves (37). This alſo intrenches upon truth, and ſeems to 
be a vice. But to covet to obtain what is another man's, by ſaſt means, and with his 
conſent, when it may contribute to the happineſs of our ſelves or families, and per- 
haps of the other pexſon too, has nothing furely, that looks anfriendhy upon truth, or 
8 in it, This, if it may be called covetouſneſs, is a virtuorm cove- 
tauſne . | | 

XVI. When a man cares not what ſufferings he cauſes to others, and eſperially if he deliabrt in 
other men's ſuffering; and makes them bis | — this is what I call — 24 not to 2 
fetted nith the þ ering: of: ober people, tho they proceed not from us, but from others, or from 
cauſes, in which we are not concerned'is unmerafulueſs, Mercy and humanity are the reverſe 

theſes. : | | 
7 XVII. He, bo relgionſ regards truth and nue, will not only be not unjuſt, but (more) 
not nnmerciful,; and much 2 cruel, Not to be affected with the Miclions of others, fo far 
as We know them, and in proportion to the ſeveral degrees and cireumſtances of 
them, tho we are not the cauſes of them, is the ſane as to conſider them as perſons 
not in afflict ion; that is, as not being what they are, or (which is the fame) as be- 
ing what they are not and this contradicts maiter of Fact. 7 7 | 
One can ſcarce know the ſafferings of another without having at leaſt ſome image of 
them in his mind ; nor can one have theſe images without being conſcious of them, and 
as it were feeling them, Next to ſuffering itſelf is to cariy the repꝛeſentation of it a- 
bqut With one. So that he, who is not affected with the calamities of others, ſo far 
as they fall; within his cognizance, may be faid to know and not to know; or at 
- leaſt to cancel his knowledge, and contradict his own conſcience. + 

There is ſomething in nature (38) reſulting from our very make and conſti- 
tationy whye it retains its genuine form, and is not alterd by vitious habits, not per- 
verted by-tranſports of revenge or fury, by ambition, company, or falſe phi hy 
(D, nor oppreft ky ſtupidity and neglecting to obſerve what happens to others: I Hy, 
there is ſomuling, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others, cauſes us to ſym- 
pathize with them, and almoſt comprehends us in their caſe. It is ſhocking to fee 
any; man, gr even any animal whateyer tormented, This 10 appears eminently 
in them, who upon other accounts axe juſily reckond amongſt the bef of men (39): in 


67) Of ſuch it ie, that Diogenes uſed to fay, O'wolus TI 8 Tois Un , x 
Sto The Mampilim, mentiond in Nabb. 4b. 1 them Q MAR ov ny 
NDy TOW. nNgWw, my 52 . (38) Properly ü ; becauſe nothing of it ap 

m brutes. Nan N NUVUM NEpD2 MW MMA. S. Abaſ. () When Seneca fays, Cle. 
mentiam — omnes boni preſtabunt, rr ante m titabunt, he ſeems only to quibble, 
He has many other weak things upon this ſubject. That, ſuerurret C ſapiens] alienis lacrymis, 
non accedet, ons one uſe of tears: they cbtain ſuccour even trom a Haig. (39) A n den- 


os xpvis Py THT . 
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ſome degree it appears in 4woſt all; nay, even ſometimes, when they more cooly at- 
tend to things, in thoſe very ners of cruelty themſelves, who ſeem to be tranſmuted 
into ſavages, or not to retain the leaſt rinfture of humanity that can be, The heran 
tyrant, oo had never wept over any of thoſe murders he had cauſed among his own 
citizens, zept, when he ſaw a tragedy but acted in the theatre (40) : the reaſon was, 
his attention was caught here, and he more obſerved the ſufferings of Fla aba and An- 
dromache, than ever he had thoſe of the Pheyzans ; and more impartially, being no o- 
therwiſe concerned in them but as a common ſpectator. In tliis caſe the principle ot 
compaſſion, implanted in human nature, appeared, overcame his habits of cruelty, broke 
through his petrifaction, and would Ihew, that it could not be totally eradicated. It 
is therefore according to natwre to be affected with the ſuſterings of other people: and 
the contrary is in buman and unnatural. 

Such are the circumſtances of mankind, that we cannot (or but very few of us, God 
knows) make our way through this world without encountering dangers and ſuffering 
many evils: and therefore ſince it is for the good of ſuch, as are ſo expoſed or actual- 
ly afflicted, to receive comfort and alliſtance from others, without which they muſt 
commonly remain afllited and miſerable, or periſh, it lis for the common good 
and ve of the »4jority at leaſt of mankind, that they ſhould compaſſionate and help 
each other in their diſtreſs (*). The contrary doctrine muſt therefore be unnatural 
and wrong by prop. III. And beſide, it is by one's behaviour and actions to aſſert, that 
the circumilances of men in this world are not what they are; or that peace, and 
health, and happineſs, and the like, are not what they are, | 

Let a man ſubſtitute himſelf into the room of ſome poor creature dejected with imvin- 
cible poverty, diſtracted with difficulties, or groaning under the pangs of ſome diſ- 
eaſe, or the anguiſh of ſome hurt, or wound, and without help abandond ta want and 
pain, In ſuch a caſe what reflexions can he imagine he Dave, if he found that 
every body neglected him, no body ſo much as pitying him, or vouchſafing to take 
notice of his calamitous and ſad condition? It is certain, that what it would be rea- 
ſonable or unreaſonable for others to do in reſpect of bim, he muſt allow to be reaſo- 
nable or unreaſonable for him to do in reſpect of them, or deny a manifeſt truth in 


If nnmercifulneſs, as before defined, be wrong, no time need to be ſpent in proving, 
that orwelty is fo. For all, that is culpable in namercifulneſs, is containd in cruelty 


with additions and aggravations, Cruelty not only denies due regard to the ſufferings of 


others, but cavſes them; or perhaps delights in them, and (which is the moſt inſolent 
and cruel of all cruelties) makes them a jeſt and ſubject of raillery. If the one be a 


defect of humanity, the other is contrary to it (41). If the one does no god, the other 


does mach evil, And no man, how cruel ſoever in reality he was, has ever liked to 
be reckond a cruel man: ſuch a confeſſion of guilt in this caſe does nature extort ; ſo" 


. univerſally doth it reject, condemn, abhor this character, 


XVHI, The practice N j uſtice and mercy is juſt as rigbt, as injuſtice, wnmercifulneſs, and 
cruelty are wrong, This follows from the nature of contraries. Beſide, not to be juſt 
to a man is to be not juſt, or unjuſt to him: and ſo not to be merciful is to be un 
cifu}, or perhaps cruel. | | EUR. th 2 


e e e (41) BY bows 
5 ; ; . num nature, quam ſe 
maxim inimica hs Cie 42) =f » 2 ſeq 


A generous nature pities even an enemy in diſtreſs, ane. N vw 
debomus, 


—— — 
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Here I might end this ſeetion: but perhaps it may not be improper to ke a little 
more particular, Therefore, | 

XIX. From ibe foregoing propoſitions may be dedwed the heinouſneſs of all ſuch Crimes, 4s 
murder, or even hurting — of another any how, when our own neceſſary defence does not 
require it (it being nor p ib! „that any thing ſhonld be more bis, than his own perſon, 
lite and limbs) 5 ./ 2g, cheating, betraying ; deſumæion, detraction ; defiling the bed 
of another man, and the like z ith all the approaches and tendencies to them. For theſe are 
not only compriſed within the definition of injuſtice, and are therefore violations of 
thoſe truths, which are Viola ted by that; but commonly, and ſome of them always, 
come within the definition of cruelty too. All which 1s evident at firſt ſight with re- 
ſpect to murder, robbery, cheating, flandering, &c. eſpecially if a man brings himſelf 
into the caſe, and views himſelf in his own imagination as renderd ſcandalous by 
calumniators and liers ; ſtript by thieves, ruind in his fortunes, and undone by 
knaves ; firugeling to no purpoſe, canvulſed agonizing under the knife of ſome tru- 
culent ruſhan ; or the like. 

The ſame is altogether as plain in the caſe of adultery, when any one (42) inſnares, 
and corrupts the wife of another; notwithſtanding the protection it gains from falſe 
notions, great examples, and rhe commoneſs of the crime (43). For (the nature of 
matrimony being for the preſent ſuppoſed to be ſuch, as it will appear by and by to 
be) the adulterer denies the property a husband has in his wife by compact, the moſt 
expreſs and ficred, that can poſſibly be made: he does that, which tends to ſubvert 
the peace of families, confounds relation, and is altogether inconſiſtent with the or- 
der and tranquillity of the world, and therefore with the laws of human nature: he 
does what no man in his wits could think vcaſonabie, or even tolerable, were he the perſon 
wrobged (45) : briefly, he impudently treats a woman as his own woman (or wife) (44), 
who is not his, but another i, contrary to juſtice, trmth aud fact (46). Nor is this ſimple 
ivjuſtice only, but injuſtice, for which no reparation can be made, if the' injured man 
thinks io ; as he generally does (ſee ſect. II. prop. I. obſ. 4.) Again, it is, or may 
be the greateſt cymelty ; ſo complicated, as ſcarce any other can be. The bachand is for 
ever robbed of all that pleaſure and fatisfaction, which ariſes from the wife's fideli- 
ty and affection to him ; preſuming upon which he took her to be not only the part- 
ner of his bed, but the companion of his life, and ſharer' in all his fortunes (47): 
and into the room of them ſucceed painful and deſtructive paſſions. The poor women 
herſelf, tho ſhe may be deluded (48), and not fee at preſent her guilt, or the conſe- 
-quences of it, uſually pays dear for her ſecurity and want of guard, the husband be- 
' coming cold (49) and averſe to her, and ſhe full of fears and dread of his reſentment. 
And their «fairs, in this diſjointed and diſtracted condition, are neglected ; _ 

| | : 


(42) One of the Subſeſſores alienorum matrimoniorum, as they are called in Val, Max. (43) 
For hence follows impunity, &c. FANRN tn PDE n D. Aba. (44) mu, 
Thy aur yuvdinge (45) Ii, qui mullins non wxorem concupiſeit, — idem uxorem ſuam aſpici non 
vult : & del acerrimus exattor, eft perfidus & mendacia perſequitur, ipſe perjurus, Sen. (46 5 
What a monfler in nature muſt he be, who, as if it was me ritorious to dare to act agtinſt a 
theſe, (to uſe Senecas words again) ſatis juſt am cauſam putat a mandi, 2 aliena oft [ux- 
7 (47) Marriage is z01v2yla e Y Civ, — He ies N wailGar mv amey (Wirendy). 
I focr: C3) E'xr&69oas, Etac, ays the penitent woman in Soph, ap. Plat. (49) Juxgep 
mupoeſtgA7ue — T will 29.1 Cuntupo;. Soph, 


ty 


or harder temper of face, is to wound him, tho it be in an iviþble place (55 


Plot. (52) Kal gap av pay] 
Ov. 57 v N09 DN. (55) Yay» po D ' Da ran vw phy Main. & 
b 
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children (lighted, and left unprovided for, without ſo much as the comfort of certain 
relations to pity them, &c. | >>" 
The adulterer may not be permitted to extenuate his crime by ſuch impertinent i- 
mile's and rakiſh talk, as are commonly uſed upon this occaſion. When any one 
wrongs another of his property, he wrongs him of wh it is to bim, the proprietor : 
and the value muſt he ſet according to what be eſteems it to be, not wiac the injurer 
(who perhaps has loſt all ſenſe of virtuous iq may think it to be. Nor may 
theſe thefts be excuſed from their ſecrecy. For 1. the injuſtice of the fact is the ſame 
in itſelf, whether known, or not. In either caſe trath is denied: and a lie is as much 
2 lie, hen it is whiſperd, as when it is Proclajed at the market croſs. 2. It has been 
ſhewd, that the recritude of our actions and way to happineſs are coincident ; and 
that ſuch acts, as are diſagreeable to truth, and wrong in themſelves, tend to make 
men ultimately wbappy (52). Things are ſo orderd and diſpoſed by the Author of 
nature, or ſuch a conſtitution of things flows from Him, thit it uſt be ſo. And 
ſince no retreat can be impervious to his eye, no corner ſo much out of the way, as not 
to be within His plan, no doubt there is to every wrong and vicious act a ſuitable de- 
gree of unhappineſs and puniſhment annext, Which the criminal will be ſure to meet 
with ſome time or other 51). For his. own ſake therefore he ought not to depend upon 
the darkneſs of the deed, | But /aftly, it can hardly. be, but that it muſt be diſcovered 
(52).. People generally riſe in vice, grow impudent and vain and careleſs, and diſco- 
ver themſelyves: the opportunities contrived for it muſt be liable to obſervation : ſome 
confidents muſt be truſted, who may betray the ſecret, and upon any little diſtaſte pro- 
hably vill do it; and beſide, lave is quick of apprehenſion (83). 77 
It will be eaſily perceived from what has been ſaid, that if to murder, rob, &c. are 


unjuſt and crimes of a heinous nature, all thoſe things, which have any tenden) to- 


ward them, or Ain with them, or any way countenance them, are in- their degree cri- 


minal : becauſe they are of the ſame nature with that, which they tend to, tho not of 
the fame growth, nor matured into the groſs act, or perhaps do not operate ſo preſent- 
ly, apparently, or certainly, Ent, malice, and the like, are cantus toward the 
e ruin of che perſon, who is the object of theſe unhappy. paſſions. To 


thrap duft (54) upon a man's reputation by in»endo's, ironies, &c, may not indeed fully 


it all at once, as when dirt is thrown, or groſs calumnies ; yet it infects the air, and may 
deſtroy it by a lingring poiſon. To Sel; another by the ſtrength of a. Fenz talent, 
£ Ma- 
ny freedoms and reputed civilities of barbarian extract, and eſpecially gallan- 
tries (56), that proceed not to conſummate wickedneſs, nor perhaps are: intended to 


bauch their ſouls, By 
tween men is to m 


be carried ſo far, may Fe: divert peoples affections from their proper object, and de- 


ies or inſinua ion to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord and © quarrels be- 
er, or hurt thera by another hand : and ſo on. 


Wer oo | wg: Mt 
(50) Nemo malus felix rt minims corrup tor, Erc. ſuv. 110 A\ramd c e 5 Scog yo. 
1 USveov 8 ſocr. (53) N — fendt — 


. ſm. paſſ. (56) ee how chaſt the Romang were once. Luo matronale detus verecundic mu. 

. nimento tutixs eſſet, in jus vocanti matronam corpus ejus attingere non permiſeruut, ut inviolata 

maus aliene tattn ſtola relinqueretur. Val. M. And it is told of P. Menins, that triffs exe 

. qrectpit (fie ſas), ut. non ſolum virginitatem illibatam, ſed etiam eſcula ad virum ſincers por- 
ferret, a | 4 . r | 


- 
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If theſe things are ſo, how guilty muſt they be, who are deſignedly the promoters or 
inſiruments of injuſtice and wic. edneſs; ſuch as mercenary ſwearers, and falſe witneſ⸗ 
ſes ; traders in ſcandal ; ſolicitors in vice ; they who intend by their conver ſation to 
relax men's principles too much, and (as it feems) prepare them for knavery, lewd- 
neſs, or any flagitious enterprize. x : | 

There are other crimes, ſuch as infidelity to friends, or them, who intruſt us with 
any thing, ingratitade, and the like, which might have been mentiond in the propoſi- 
tion, being great inſtances of injuſtice : but becauſe they are viſibly ſuch, and their na- 
ture cannot be miſtaken, I compriſe them in the er cat. there, Any one may ſee, 
that he, who acts unfoirbſmlly, acts againſt his promiſes and ingagements, and there- 
fore denies and fins againſt truth; does what it can never be for the good of the world 
ſhould become an univerſal practice; does what he would not have done to himſelf ; 
and robs the man, who depends upon him, of what he juſtly might expect. So the n- 
grateful man treats his factor as not being what he 16, &c. all this iz obvi- 


ous (56). 


Sea. VII. Truths reſpecting particular Societies 
Men, or Governments. 


AN L ſocial creature : that is, 4 fingle man, or family cannot ſubſiſt, or not 
well, alone ont of all ſociety. More things are neceſſary to ſuſtain life, or at 
leaſt to make it in any degree comfortable, than it is poſſible for any ane 
man to make and provide for himſelf merely by his own labor and ingenuity. Meat, 
and drink, and clothing, and houſe, and that frugal furniture which is abſolutely re- 
quiſite, with a little neceſſary phyſic, ſuppoſe many arts and trades, many heads, and 
many hands. If he could make a ſhift in time of health to live as a Jevege under the 
protection of trees and rocks, feeding upon ſuch fruits, herbs, roots, and other thi 

as nature can afford, and may happen to preſent to him; yet what could he do in 
nl, or old ge, when he would not be able to ſtir out, or receive her bene- 

| | 


If he ſhould take from the other ſex ſuch 2 help, as nature prompts him to deſire, 
and he might happen to meet with in his walks; yet ſtill if the bands ate doubled, the 
wants are doubled too : nay more, additional wants, and great ones, attending the 
bearing and edwation of children. 

If we could ſuppoſe all theſe difficulties ſurmounted, and a family grown up, and 
doing what a „ Ar is capable of doing by itſelf ; ſupporting themſelves by gar- - 
dening, 2 little agriculture, or a few-cattle, which they have ſome how got, and tam- 
ed (tho even this would be hard for them to do, having no markets, where they mighr 
exchange the produce of their husbandry, or ot their little flock, or herd for w 48 
things ; no ſhops to repair to for tools ; no b— or laborer to aſhſt ; nor any pub- 

| lic 


(55) Omnes enim immemorem beneficij oderunt. Cic. 
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lic invention, of which they might ſerye themſelyes in the preparation of their 
dreſſing their meat, N their wool, and the ork. ** ſtill it is "6 
cortex of the man, which y proyided for: 1 muſt become of the interior. part, 
the winds of theſe people? How would they be fed, and i 1 ? Arts and ſciences 

ſo much of them as is neceſſary to teach Wn the a of Fi faculties, aud Gee 


theig reaſon, 2 age the growth of lingle families ſo im loyed, And yet for men 
to out all N and time in procuriiig . what is proper to keep P the 
and ae, ulation, without any further wy or LAN I * — to the nob 
— of Ms is utterly incongruoys to the idea of f being formed for rational 
cxerc ES. 
If all the exre inft py 155 < vv At living. could be removed; yet a 
mank ind increaſe e * ſeveral families poſſe and + "eBay 


muſt be inlarged, or multi 12 egrees 12 would find gr vant iv ſtraitend : 
and there 28 on ben . „ as intereſts, from hence diſputes and quarrels 
would enſue. Other 1 too might miniſter matter for theſe. And beſide all this, 
ſome men are naturally tro . vitious, thieviſh, pugnacious, rabid; and theſe 
would always be diſturbing and fly ing upon the next to them: as others are ambitious, 
or Wa and, if e 3 8 have — 8 or ing ic in poyer, woul 


to m cer heir neigh 
by Tepented e c ehr "might 59657 to — doch, 


Under ſo many vun. ns, \ 1/0 neceſſity would 
bring ſome families 1 ere Abe with othifs or mu ker and de- 
fence: and this, as the reaſon of it increaſed, would become ſtronger, introduce 
ſtricter ingagements, and at laſt bring the people to mix and unite. And then the 
weak being glad to ſhelter 2 er the protection and conduct of the more 
able, and O naturally giving 224 or 8 aſce nd, — ſeveral parts would at 


length. /eule into their their e weights and capacities with 
reſpes to to the the common cooe. Nd oy Gas of a ſociety, muſt ariſe : men can · 
er 


ia e A n to pens if by Hi If" 1 
yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely better for him to live in a 
where men are ſerviceable — themſelves and their neighbours at the lame time, = | 


"ing their money for ſuch other things, as they want, more; where 
On able of doing 5 3 each for other in time of need; where Sr 
ave the 2 — and a public ſecurity j againk cheats, robbers, aſſaſſines, 


all 72 where a common torc is interpoſed betwe 
49 4p BE rater; ; fry os they have ho "benefit of diſcev _ eries in arts and 
learning, 12 probe their faculties by converſation and innocent e of reaſon, 


and (to ſpeak out) may "made men, 

If, when we have the'pr tvilege of ſociety and laws, we can ſcarce preſerve our own, 
or be ſafe, what a woful dition ſhould we be in wit haut them; 1 725 ech to the inſults, 
rapines, and violence of unjuſt and mercileſs men, not having any ſeituary, any thing 
to take refuge in? So again, if notwithſtanding the 3 of aff and thoſe about us, 

had in cities and ces, we are forced to 
bear many pains and * hours, how irlſame — ite be, if in ſickneſs or 
other trouble there was y to adminiſter either remedy or conſolation ? Ef 
Y> 


(57) Alter in alterius exitium leui compendio dycitur, Sen. 


and ſuch conveniences ma 
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Laſtly, ſociety is what men generally deſire. And tho mach company may be attend- 
ed with much vanity, and occaſion many evils ; yet it is certain, that abſolute and 
perpetual ſolitude has ſomething in it very difagreeable and hideous. Thus the ſocial 
hte is natwal to man; or, what his nature and circumſtances require. 

I. The end of ſociety is the common welfare and good of the people _— This ap- 

ears from what has been ſaid already. For becauſe men cannot ſubſiſt well, or nor 
. well 12 2 — on — — that is, the end of their 
uniting rs their better ſubliſtence ; and by how much their manner of living becomes 
better? by ſo much the more effectually is this end anſwerd. ins | 

HI. A ſociety, into which men enter ſor this end, ſuppoſes ſume Rules or Laws, according to 
which they agree all to be governed, with a power of altering or adding to them 4s os 
require. A number of men met together without . by which they ſubmit to 
be governed, can be nothing but an Iyregular multitu Every one being ſtill ſd f, 
— | left imirely to his own private choice, by whatever kind of judgment of paſſion 
or ca price that happens to be determind, they muſt needs interfere one with another: 
nor can ſuch a concdurſe of people be any thing different from an indigeſted chaos of 
2 which by their confuſed motions would damnify, deſtroy each 
other. This muſt be true, if men differ in the ſize of their undlerſtandings, in their 
manner of thinking, and the ſeveral tums their minds take from their education, 
way of living, and other circumſtances ; if the greateſt part of them are under the 
direction of bodily affeFions : and if theſe differ as much as their ſhapes, their complexi- 
ons, * conſtitutions do. Here then we find nothing but comfuflon and an- 

ine ſi. 

t a combination of men therefore, as may produce their common geod and bappi- 
nei, muſt be ſuch a one as, in the firſt place, may render them comparible one with 
another: which cannot be without rules, that may direct and adjuſt their ſeveral mo- 
tions and carriages towards each other, bring them to ſome degree of uniformity, or at 
jeaſt reſtrain ſuch evturſtom and enor mitiet, as would render their manner of living in- 
conſiſtent. Then, there muſt be ſome expreſs declarations and ſcita to aſcertain Proper- 
tier and titles to things by common conſent : that ſo, when any alterta tions or diſ- 

ates ardent grocery them (as be ſure many maſt in a world ſo unreaſona- 

t 


le and prone td iniquity), the appeal may be made to their own ſettlements ; and by 
the apbication of 4 general mndiſfuted rrie to the pr caſe before them it may — 


pear, on which — the obliquity lies, the'controverſy may be fairly decided; and 

mouths eternally ſtopped. And then again, that they may be protected, and perſe- 
vere in this agreeable life, and the injoyment of their reſpective properties be ro 
them, ſeveral things muſt be forecaſted by way of precaution againſt foreign — »7uk 
puniſhments muſt be appointed for'offentes committed a oo" emſelves, hic 
ing known may deter men from committing them, &c. rules, methods, and 
appointments of puniſhments, being fairly drawn up, agreed to, and publiſhd, are 
the mutual compatts (58), under which the ſociety is confederated, and he laws of it. 
Ik then to have the members of a ſociety capable of ſubſiſting rogetber, if to have 
their reſpective properties 4ſcertaind, if to be 73 and quiet in the polleſlion of them be 
for the general good of the fociety, and theſe I be had without n; then 
a ſociety, whoſe foundation and cement is the public good, muſt have ſuch laws, or be 
ſuppoſed at leaſt to deſign ſuch, WS" As 


” 


(8) Ids bor „tee — WAV ey xy Kri- Demoſth, 
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As to the making of any farther laws, when the public intereſt and welfare require 
them, that is but repeating the ſame pomer in other inſtances, which they made uſe of 
before in making their firſt laws : and as to altering or repealing, it is certain the pow- 
er of making and unmaking here are e Beſide, when men are incorporated and 
live together for their mutual good, this end is to be conſiderd at one time as much 2s 
at another ; not only in their firſt conſtitution and ſettlement, 

IV. Theſe Lans and determinations muſt be ſuch, 4s are not inconfi/tent with natural juſtice 
and truth. For 1. to ordain any ching, that interferes with truth, is the ſame as to 
ordain, that what is true, ſhall be falſe; or v. v. Which is abſurd. 2. To pretend 
by a law to make that to be jut, which before and in itſelf was nou, is the ſame 
with pretending to make that to be true, which is Jalſe (59) : becauſe juſtice is found- 
ed in truth (as before), and every where the ſame (60). Therefore, 3. by a law to 
enact any thing, which is naturally unjuſt, is to enatt that, which is morally*evil , that, 
which denies the nature of right and wrong to be what it immwably is; and that, 
which is oppoſite to thoſe laws, by which it is manifeſtly the will of our Creator that 
we ſhould overned (61). And to enact what is thus evil, muſt be evil indeed. 
Laftly, to eſtabliſh injuſtice muſt be utterly iconſiſtent with the general good and hap- 
pineſs of any ſociety ; unleſs to be unjuſtly uſed, wronged, and abuſed can be happi- 
neſs (62). And if ſo, it is utterly inconſiſtent with the end of ſociety ; or, it is to 
deny that to be the end of it, which is the end of it. 

V. A ſociety limited by laws ſuppoſes * and a ſubordination of power: : that , 
it ſuppoſes a Government of ſome form or other. Becauſe, where men are to act by rules 
or laws for the public wea), ſome muſt of neceſſity be appointed to judge, when thoſe 
laws are tranſgreſt, and how far; to decide doubtful caſes, and the like: there muſt be 
ſome armed with authority to execute thoſe judgments, and to pariſh offenders: there 
muſt be perſons choſen not only to puniſh [wg 4. public evils, but alſo to do ma- 
ny other things, which will be required in advancement of the public good: and then 
the power of making no» lan, and abrogating or mending old ones, as experience may 
direct, or the caſe at any time require ; as alſo of —_— preſently 157 the ſafety 
of the public in time of ſudden danger muſt be lodged ſome where. | 

If there are no executors of the laws, the Jaws cannot be executed: and if fo, they 
are but a dead letter, and equal to none: and if the ſocicty has none, it is indeed 10 
ſociety, or not ſuch a one, as is the ſubje& of this propoſition. Guardians and execu- 
tors of laws are therefore the vztals of a ſociety, without which there can be no circu- 
lation of juſtice, no care of it taken, nor can it contume. And fince men can be but 
in one — at once, there muſt be numbers of theſe proportionable to the bigneſs and 
extent of it, | 

And further, fince the concerns of a whole ſociety, and ſuch things, as may fall 
within the compaſs of a ſtatute book, are vario, requiring ſeveral ſorts and _ of 

tes, 


(59) Niue is? 77 Gro; dufte. Stob. & Plat. (co) alu eden, ane, Y rau, 
mv diu: Ae. var my T2 l , i x; os Hicase es. Ariſt. (61) Even the 
Heathens believed, that above all human xypuyuale there were dyparra x G Iv . 

which mortals ought not to tranſgreſs: , zap 7 9” 4 x4x 216, a di e CF Tala. 
Sopb. (62) Si tanta poteſtas eft ftultorum ie 414. juſſis, ut eorum ſuffragijs rerum natura, 
4 * non ſanciunt, ut, qua mala pernicioſaq; ſunt, habeantur pro bonis, ac ſalutari. 
5, Oe, Cic. | 
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abilities, and lying one above another in nature; ſince not only private men want to be 
injpetted, but even magiſtrates and officers themſelves, who (tho they oft forget it). 
axe ſtill br nen; and ſince the whole ſociety is to be one, one compact body: I ſay 
ſince the caſe is thus, there muſt be men to act in ſeveral ſpheres as well as places, © 
which the inferior ſort in their ſeveral quarters muſt a& immediately under their re- 
ſpective ſuperiors ; and ſo this claſs of ſuperiors in their. ſeveral provinces under other: 
* them; till at laſt the aſcent is terminated in ſome head, where the legiſlative 
power is depoſited, and from whence ſpirits and motion are communicated through 
the whole body. An army may 3s well be ſuppoſed to be well diſciplined, well pro- 
vided, and well conducted without either general or officers, as a ſociety to anſwer the 
end of its being without governors and their ſubalterns, or (which is the ſame) without 
ſome form of government. ' | 

VI. A man may part with ſome of his natural rights, and put himſelf under the govern- 
ment of laws, and thoſe who in their jeveral ſtations are intruſted with the execution of them, in 
order to gain the protection of them, and the privileges of a regular fociety, Becauſe by this 
he doth but exchange one thing tor another, which, he reckons equivalent, or rather 
referable by much: and this he may do without acting againſt azy truth. For the li- 
Cate and natural rights, which he exchanges, are his own, and therefore no other 
man's property is denied by this: nor is the nature of Wy ; 7 denied to be what it 
is, ſince it is happineſs, which he aims at in doing this. the contrary, he would 
rather offend againſt irwh, and deny happineſs to be what it is, if he did not do it; 
eſpecially ſeeing, that here his n happineſs coincides with the general hap ineſs and 
more convenient being of the kingdom or commonwealth, where his let ls, or his 
:hoice determins him to live. 1 1 

If the queſtion ſhould be asked, what natural rights a man may part with, or bow 
far lie may part with them; the general anſwer, I think, may be this. Some things 
are eſſential to our being, and ſome it is not in ow Power to part with. As to the rep, 
he may depart from them to ſuch a degree, as is conſiſtent with the ed, for which 
he does this : not further, becauſe beyond that lies a contradiction. A man cannot 
give away the natural right and property he has in any thing, in order to preſerve or 
retain that property: but he may conſent to contribute part of his eſtate, in order to 
preſerve the reſt, when otherwiſe it might all be loſt ; to take his ſhare of danger in 
defence of his country, rather than certainly periſh, be inſlaved, or ruined by the 
hands of enemies ; and the like. 1 2008 

VII. Men may become members of « ſociety (i. e. do what is mentiond in the foregoing pre- 

tion) by giving their conſent, either explicitly, or implicitly. That a man may fſubje& 

Fümſelk to 2 we have ſeen already. If he does this, he muſt do it either in his 
own perſon ; or by ſome proxy, whom he ſubſtitutes in his room to agree to public 
laws ; or his conſent muſt be collected only * conformity of his carriage, his 
adhering to the ſociety, accepting the benefit ts conſtitution, and acquieſcing in. 
the eſtabliſhed methods, and what is done ty virtue of them. By the to firs ways 
he declares himſelf expliculy and directly: nor can he after that behave himſelf as if he 
was no member of the ſociety, without acting as if he had a, done what he bas done. 
And this is the caſe not only of them, who have been concerned in the firſt formation 
of any government, but alſo of them, who have in the foreſaid manner given their 
conſent to any ſubſequent acts, by which they owned, confirmed, and came into what 


their anceſtors had done, or who have by ga put tliemſelves under obligations 2 
public. 
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jublic. By the aff of the three ways mentiond a man's conſent is given indeed im- 
Pic, and leſs directly; but yet it is given, and he becomes a party. For ſuppoſe 
im to be bern in ſome certain kingdom or commonwealth, but never to have been 
arty to any law, never to have taken any oh to the government, nor ever formally 
inzaged himſelf by any other aft, In this cafe he cannot methinks but have ſome love 
an by for that place, which afforded him the firſt air he drew; ſome gratitude 
towards that conſtitution, which protected his parents, while they educated and pro- 
vided for him; ſome regard to thoſe obligations, under which perhaps they have Jai4 
him, and with which limitations as it were they (or rather the Governor of the 
world by them) conveyed to him his very life. | 
If he 1»berits or takes any thing by the laws of the _ to which he has no inde: 
feaſible right in nature, or which, it he had a natural right to ir, he could not tell 
how to get, or keep, without the aid of laws and advantage of ſociety ; then when he 
rakes this inheritance, or whatever it is, witÞ it he takes and owns the laws, which 
ive it him. | HO, 
fl Indeed ſince the ſecurity he has from the laws of the coantrey in reſpect of his per- 
ſon, and rights, whatever they either are, or may happen to be hereafter, is the gene- 
ral equivalent for his ſubmi ſſion to them, he cannot accept that without being obliged in 
equity to pay th. 2 ; | 
Nay, laſtly, his very continuing and ſettling in any place ſhews, that either he lies 
the conſtitution, or likes it better than any other, or at leaſt thinks it better in 5 
cireumſtances to ſubmit to it, than to ſeek any other: that is, he conſents to be com- 
prehended in it (63). 
VIII. When 4 man is become member Cs ſociety, if he would behave himſelf according to truh, 
be onght to do 2 1 os th viz. to conſi ty as founded not only in nue, but alſo 
in lav; and men's tiles to what they have, as ſtrengthend by that, and even by his 
own conceſſion and covenants, and therefore by ſo much the more inviolable and ſacred: in- 
ſtead of taking ſuch meaſures to do himſelf right, when he is moleſted, or injured, 
as his own prudence might ſuggeſt in a ſtate of nature, to confine himſelf to jwb 
t, as are with his own conſent markt out for him: and, in a word, to behave him- 
ſele according to his ſabor dination or place in the community, and to obſerve the laws 
of it. For it is containd in the idea of a law, that it is intended to be obſerved : and 
therefore he, who is a party to any laws, or profeſſes himſelf member of a ſociety 
formed upon laws, cannot willingly tranſgreſs thoſe laws without denying laws to be 
what they are, or himſelf to be what he is one or profeſſes himſelf to he; and in- 
deed without contradicting all or moſt of thoſe truth containd in the foregoing pro- 


poſitions. ; | 
. In reſpett of thoſe things, which the laws of the place take no copnizance of, or if they db 
tale — W of iſe ow cannot be bad, (hr ſo it may ſometimes 
happen. I ſay, in reſpett of fach things) de, who is 4 member of a' ſociety in other re- 

, retains Bus nature liberty, is fill as It were in a fte of nature, and muſt endeavour to 47? 
according to truth and bis = prudence, For in the 1 caſe there is nothing to limit 
him, by the ſuppoſition, Hur truth and nature. And in the ocher it is the fame, as if 
there was nothing; ſince in fe chere is no law, where no efeft or benefit from it is 
| to 


(63) Plato ſays, when any man has ſeen our form of government, cc. and remains under 
it 375 $29» 7770p WAOACY NAY 24 ipyw na * 
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tobe had. As, for example, if a man ſhould be attacked by thieves or aſſaſſi 
has no pH Or per to call the proper magiſtrate or ** to his 1 and 

There is a third caſe, which rye may demand admiſſion here: and that ia hen 
laws are plainly contrary to truth and natwal juſtice. For tho they may paſs t ae 
forms, and be ſty led laws; yet ſince no ſuch law can abrogate that law of nature 
and reaſon, to which the Author of our bring hath ſubjected or make falſhood to 
de truth: and two inconſiſtent laws cannot beth oblige, or üb together, one of 
them muſt give way: and it is eaſy to diſcern, which ought to do it (64). 

There remains one mh more to beannexd here, which may be contradifted by 
the practice and pretences of Enthuſiaſts. i 

X. The Societies intended in this ſection, ſuch as kingdoms and communyealths, may defend 
themſebves againſt other nations : or, war may lanfully be waged in defence and for the ſecurity 
of a ſcciety, itt members and territories, For if owe man may in a fiate of nature have 4 
right to defend himſelf (ſee ſect. VI. prop, VII), two may, or three, and fo on. 
Nay, perhaps two may have a double right, three a threefold right, &c, At leaſt, if 
the right be not greater, the concern is greater: and there will be more reafon, that two, 
or three, or more ſhould be Javed, than one only; and therefore that two, or three, 
or mere ſhould defend themſelves, rather than the on. And if this may be done by 
men in a ſtate of nature, it may be done by them, when confederated among them- 
ſelves : becauſe with reſped to other nations they are ſtill in that fate, I mean, fo far 
as they have not limited themſelves by leagues and alliences, | | 

Beſide, if a man may re — he ay defend gens — methods he 
th inks moſt N ide treſpaſſes againſt no truth an e, by getti 
the ad and — FX bers Now uh war is levied in defence of he Dudes 
and the people in general, the thing may be confiderd as if every cular man was 
defending himſelf with the aſſiſtauce of all the reſt, and ſo be into the ſame caſe 
with that of a ſingle man. ; 1 1 
In truth the caſe ſeems to be the ſame between nations, as between fangle 
when there is no law, or no benefit of law to be had: and what one man may do to 
another in that caſe, may be done by one nation or politic body with reſpe& to ano- 
tice of foreign wars may be not untruly eftimated, | 

Mutual defence is one Of the great ends of ſociety, if not the greateſt, and in a parti - 
cular and eminent manner involves in it defence againſt foreign enemies. And whoe- 
ver ſignalizes hunſelf, when there is occafion for his ſervice, merits the grateful ac- 
kno ements and celebrations of his countrey-men : fo fir at leaſt, as he acts ge- 
nerouſly and with a public ſpirit, and not in purſuance; only of private views, | 

As to thoſe wars, which are undertaken by men out of ambition, merely to i 
empire, or to ſhew the world, how terrible they are, how many men they are able to 
ſlay, how many flaves to make (65), how many families to drive from their peaceful 
habitations, and, in ſhort, how much miſchi and miſery they are able to bring upon 


64) Mud ſtultiſimum, exiflimare ommia jufta eſſe, que ſcita ſint in lorum inflitutis, ant 
M's, — — ac rg I principum ie . ee conftitnerentur, 
jus efſet latrecinari : jus, adulterare : jus, teftaments faiſa ſupponere, fi bes ſuffragijs aut ſci- 
tis 3 probarentur, Cic. (65) Some go do war d avtp ian . D rw Roſor arvgu- 
muy. Fiut, — 
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mankind ; theſe are founded upon falſe notions of glory: imbelliſhed indeed by ſer- 
vile wits and miſplaced eloquence, but condemned by all true ' philoſophy and 


religt 


Sect. VIII. Truths concerning Families and Re- 
lations. 


I. The end of Marriage is the ation of mankind, Joint bappineſs of the 
| couple intermarrying, taken 8 latter by itjelf (66). The difference of 
the ſexes, with the ſtrong inclination they have each to the injoyment of the o- 
ther (67), is plainly ordained by the Author of nature for the continuance of the 
cies, which without that muſt be ſoon extinguiſhed. And tho people, when they 
marry, may have many times notſo much the increaſe of their family in their defign 
or wiſhes, as the pratifcaien of an importunate appetite 3 yet ſince nature excites t 
appetite, and that tends to this end, narure * rather its great Author) may be ſaid to 
make this an end of the marriage, tho the bridegroom and bride themſelves do not. 

And then as to that other thing, which either accompanies the foreſaid end of mar- 

riage, Or is (as in many cafes it can only be) the end itje[f(68), the joint happineſs of 
the conjuges, no body can be ſuppoſed to marry in order and on ſet purpoſe to make 
him or herſelf unhappy; no nor without a preſumption of being more 17. For 
without an apprehenſion of ſome degree of happineſs to accrue, or what preſents it- 
ſelf to the imagination as ſuch, and is taken for ſuch, what can induce people to al- 
ter their condition? Something there muſt be, by which (however things prove up- 
on trial) they thint to better it. And indeed if their circumſtances are ſuch, as may 
inable them to maintain a family, and provide for children, without diffi culties and 
an over- burden of cares, and it they in gcod earneſt reſolve to behave themſelves as 
they ought, and reiprocally to be helptul and loving each to other, much comfort and 
happineſs (59), may juſtly be expected from this intiante union, the interchange of 
affections, and a conſpiration of all their counſels and meaſures, the qualities and a- 
bilities of the-one ſex being fitted and as it were tallying to the wants of the other. 
For many things there are, which may be uſeful, perhaps neceſſary to the man, and 
yet xequire the delicater hand or nicer management and genius of the woman: and ſ 
viciſſm, the woman cannot but want many things, which require the more robuſt 2 
active powers or greater capacity of the mn (70). Thus, in lower life, Ong fs 

| | wheel, 


T H1S ſection ſhall begin as relation itſelf does, with 


(66) Ou dySpwrror IN me uro roſſat xh Hue, 4d x,may is T3 Clcv, xa. Ariſt. 
(67) A'vdet Y wrant gina bud wie PU Yardp xo. 4v3;ury yay Ti avon ouſvagnsy 
N oN + Id. (68) That ſure is a bard law in Plato, which ipjoins am x, A- 
pa; Indes rams, © f wi Covnorro d ot euro: u, That meat iond in S. Hbared. 
Lys otherwiſe * 12) MMM NURWD Rt) Wy IR EPI Yn. (59) Kat 73 Ap 
Y dx? & 78 199 & dug 75 gialg. Arif, oma n2Wy ARID AM UE YR, Reſb. 
-bhokm. 65 auge 7% ippa, in rea dydydt, x, Y⁰łiʃ8. inapriaty by dnvinots, 6 70 
1e reg T8 ih Arift. | 
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wheel, the needle, &c. imploy her, tlie plough or ſome trade 7 demands the 
0 


muſcles and hardineſs of bim: and, more generally, if ſhe inſpects domeſtic affairs, 
and takes care, that every thing there be provided regularly, — frugally, and in- 
joyd with neatneſs and advantage, he is buſied in that profeſſion, or the conduct ot 
thoſe affairs and that eſtate, which muſt ſuſtain the charge of all this; he preſides, 
and directs in matters of greater moment; preſerves diſcipline in the family by a 
gentle and — government, &c. (71), | 
As then I founded the preater ſocieties of men upon the mutual convenience, which 
attends their living regularly together; ſo may I found this leſs, but fricter alliance be- 
tween the man and the woman un their 7ant-happinejs, Nature has a ſwrther view, the 
preſervation of the kind, 
II. That Marriages are made by ſome ſolemn contract, vow, or oath (and theſe perhaps a- 
tended with (ome pledge, or N rites) (72), by which the Parties mutually ingage to Ive 10- 
ether in lode, and to be fait l, aſſifting, and the like, each to other, in all cocumftances of 
h and fortune, till death parts t (73), I rake for granted. For all nations have ſome 
form or other upon theſe occaſions : and even private contracts cannot be made with- 
out ſome nordi, in which they are containd, nor perhaps without ſome kind of ſignifi- 
cant, tho private ceremony between the lovers ; which looſe nothing of force with re- 
ſpect to them by their being both parties and witneſſes themſelves. Something muſt 
ſs between them, that is declarative of their intentions, expreſſes their vows, and 
inds them each to the other. There is no coming together after the manner of Man 
and wife upon any other foot. 
III. That intimate union, by which the 29 become 1575 each of the other's per 
fon (74), the mixture of their fortunes (75), and the joint relation they have to their chil. 
dren (76), all firengthen the bonds and obligations of Matrimony. By every act done in 
purſuance of a covenant, ſuch as the matrimonial is, that covenant is ownd, recog- 
nized, and as it were made de integro, and repeted. 
' Poſſeſſion is certainly more than nothing. When this therefore is added to a for- 
mer title, the title muſt needs be corroborated. « 
> When tuo perſons throw their all into one ſtock as point-traders for life, neither can 
conſiſtently with truth and honeſty take = thare out, and be gone (i. e. diſſolve the 
part- 


(71) See the converſation between Iſcbemac bus and his wife in Xenopbon. (72) Every one 
knows how marriages were made among the Romans, confarreatione, cbemptions, uſu : of which 
ways the two former were attended with many ceremonies : and the legitimæ tabelle, or at leaſt 
conſent of friends, which could not be given without ſome ſolemnity, preceded all. Among the 
Greeks men and women were — 4 mutual promiſes of fidelity: beſide which there were 
wirnelſes, and dotal writings (Tgginge) ;- at the wedding, ſacrifices to Diana and other deities, 
and the ;awiaior ivyas ; aud alter that, perhaps the being ſhur up together, eating the wuN/v1op, a | 
formal ayorg Calyng, &c. The PW1TP of the Fews have been performed NDIA, or Wa, or M22 : 
the ceremonies accompan ing which may be ſeen particular yin R. Mo. Iſerles (Eben ez.) And 
(to pals by other — the form of ſolemnization ot matrimony, and the manner, in which 
perſons married give their 2e cach to other among us, are extant in our Public Offices: where 
they may be ſeen by ſuch, as ſeem to have forgot what they are. (73) Connubis ftabili, Virg. 
(74) PLYIM nun — WA NVPA RAPP WYRAMNND NIV) TIN AMR MPA move. 
In Reſb. bbokm, (75) An , ue mn H A T Eau, ug way fois 
n Nut Y AHieTuet, wn T3 wipe; ld, th T9 wipos Möpse, d Thy Ido i y- 

Sus, Y und annorpioy. Plut. (76) EdrNowes T& Tixva dre . Arift. 
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rtnerſhip) without the conſent of the other ; and ſometimes it may not be eaſie, per. 

ps roll , to do it at all. Each therefore is even by this bound, and becomes 
obnoxious to the other. 

And as to the preſent caſe, if the marriage be not altogether unfruitful, ſince borh 
the parents are immediately related to the ſame child, that child is the medium of a fixt, 
— — relation between them. For, being both of the ſame blood with the child 
(77), they themſelves come to be of the ſame blood: and fa that relation, which at firſt 
was only moral and legal, becomes #«twal ; a relation in nature, which can never 
cs or be „ It 7-1 now — 5 7 "FILA 

IV. Marrying, when there is little or no proſpect of true happineſs ſrom the maut ); 
Fier — —— ; all kinds of infileiy; transferring that affection, which even 28 the 
decays of mature ought to preſerve its vigor, and never to degenerate (a worſt) but into 4 friend- 
ſhip of a Aer ind (79), and the like, are all wrong, Becauſe the party misbehaving 
acts, as it the end of marriage was not what it is ; as it no ſuch covenant had been made 
between the perſons married, as has been made, 4twally, and ſolerenly, and is ſtill ſub6ft- 
ing between them; as if they were not poſſeft each of the other; their fortunes not ſo in- 
terwoven z nor their children ſo equally related to them, as they are: and therefore the 
misbehaviour, being repugnant to trmth, is a fin againſt it, and the mighty Patron of it. 

If the moſt expreſs and ſolewn contracts, upon which perſons, when they marry, do 
ſo far depend, as in confidence of their being religiouſly obſerved to alter quite their con- 
dition, begin a new ſeries of life, and riſqu all their fortune and happineſs : I ſay, if 
ſuch ſacred compatts as theſe are allowd to be broken, there is an end of all Fath; the 
obligation of a (not more binding than — vont) ceaſes ; no juſtice can be ad- 
miniftexd ; and then what a dir ul influence muſt this have upon the affairs of man- 
kind upon tha, and other accounts? (80). 

Allowance, by ſe&. IV. ought to be made for inabilities, and involuntary failings. A 
perſon's age, health, eſtate, or other circumſtances may be ſuch, and without any Fauli, 
that he or ſhe cannot do what they would; or perhaps inſtead of that one of them 
may come to want the pity and aſftance of the other. In this caſe (which requires 
the philoſophy and ſubmiſſion proper in affſictions) it is the duty of the one not only 
to bear with, but alſo to comfort, and do what may be done for the other. This is 
art of the happineſs propoſed, which conſiſts not only in poſizzve pleaſures, but allo in 
j ening pains and wants; whilſt the pair have each in the other a refuge at hand. 

N. I have deſignedly forborn to mention that authority of a husband over his wife. 
which is uſually given to him, not only by . writers, but even by laws ; be- 
cauſe I think it has been carried muh too 5 I would have them live fo far upon 
the level, as (according to my conſtant leſſon) to be governd both by reaſon (81). 7 

e 


(77) In reſpect of which that in Plutarch is particularly true, R' gvorgs wiypuor a Toy 
owed Ty wag, Iv" bt dM wapes N NN, Ne- red & pupoTNpors TINS v yeviu- 
vay. (78) Socrates ab adoleſcentulo quodam conſultus, uxorem duceret, an ſe omni matrimonio 
abſlineret, reſpondit, Utrum eorum feciſſet, acturum pænitentiam. Hic te, inquit, ſolitudo, hic 
orbitas, hic generis interitus, hic heres alienus excipiet: illic perpetua ſolicitudo, contextus 
que relarum, — incertus liberorum eventus. Val. M. (75) Xoivp gun Dag b]exvoug ru dvg 
0 velar Ty Areoug d 018 x, 76 dαονναν immeviueyor. Plut. (80) Facunda culpæ ſecula 
nuptias Primum inquinavere, & genus, et domos. fonte derivata clades In patriam, — 
igmg; fiuxit, Hor. (81) Kere de ny drupa mt yavaunes Gur, ws Noah ua ros, _ 
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the man's reaſon be ſtronger, or his knowledge and experience greater (as it is common- 
ly ſuppoſed to be), the vn will be obliged upon that ſcore to pay a deference, and 
ſubmit to him (82). 

Having now conſiderd the man and woman between themſelves, I proceed in the order 
of nature to conſider them as parents ; and to ſce (in a few propoſitions, following) how 
things will be carried between them and their children, as alſo between other relations, 
ſpringing at firſt from the ſame bed, if truth and matters of fact (to be mentiond as oc- 
caſion requires) are not denied. 

V. Parents ought t0 edwate their Children, tate the beft care of them they can, endeavour to 

wvide for them, and be always ready to aſiſt them. Becauſe otherwiſe they do not carry 
themſelves towards their children as being what they are, children, and theirs : they do 
not do what they would deſire to have done to themſelves, were they again to paſs 
through that feeble and tender ſtate ; or — what has been done to them (83) : 
and beſide, they tranſgreſs the law eſtabliſhed by nature for the profuvation of the 
lace, which, as things are, could not without a parental care and affection be conti- 
nued; a lev, which is in force among all the other tribes of animals, fo far as there is 
occaſion for it. a | 

Not to do what is here required, is not bayely to act againſt truth and nature, not 
only ſuch an omiſſion as is mentiond in ſec. I. pr. V. but a heinous inſtance of cyaelcy, 
If any one can deny this, let him better conſider the caſe of an mnfar, neglected, 

helpleſs, and having nothing ſo much as to ſolicite for him, but his tears, and his in- 
nocence : let him think what it would be, to turn a child, tho a little grown up, out 
of doors, deſtitute of every thing, not owing whither to fly (84), or what to do ; 
and whether it is not the ſame thing, if he be left to be turned out by any body elſe 
hereafter, or (in general) to conflict with mant and miſery : let him reflect a while 
upon the circumſtances of poor orphans (85), Icft unprovided for, abuſed by every 
body (86), &c. and then let him ſay, whether it is poſſible for a parent to be ſo void 
of bowels, as not ta be moved with theſe conſiderations ; or what epirber he deſerves, 
if he is not. If any of them, who have been thus abandond, and turned adrift, have 
done well, thoſe inſtances ought to be placed among articular providemes: as when a 
veſſel at ſea, without pilot or ſailer, happens to be blown into the port, 

Not only the care, but the early care of parents is required ; leſt death ſhould pre- 
vent them ; death, which skips none, and ſurprizes many. Not to remember this, 
and act accordingly, is in practice to contradict one of the moſt certain and obvious of 
all truths. | 

VI. In order to the good of Children, their education, Cc. there muſt be ſome authority 0- 
ver them lodged by nature in the parents: I mean, the nature 4 the caſe ts ſuch, as neceſſarily 
requires there ſhould be in the parents an 3 over their ehildren in order to their good. 

2 At 


&; JN ehe, rumbIs]a 1, muripuxre Th il. Plut, (A ſentence, which deſerves 
to be Written in letters of gold.) O':2% Tales, 50% Taia' — Is ov wen zz zm 
50% Wels x) uxoNowore Ap. eund. (82) Kale ad ir A, # wivor ww Tete dg, 
M vol oy Folge & Me Canis dein Plato ap. Diog. L. (8;) Thavraiders Ji avi as 
No. murg%; 38 mio} REA Ap. Eur, Parentes vos atendo nepotum nutriendorum debits 
( f quiz eft pudor) alligaverunt. V. M. (84) Incertus quo Feta ferant, ubi fiftere detur, in the Poet's 
language. (85) See that moving delcription of the H"uap bel in Homer. (86) I could 
never think of that Arabic ſiying without pity, The barber [DM earns to ſhave won the 
bead of an Orphan. 
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At firſt if ſome body did not nurſe, feed, clothe, and take care of children, the inter- 
val between their firſt and laſt breath would be very ſhort, They, on whom ic is in- 
cumbent to do this, are undoubtedly their Parents: to do this is their duty by the 
foregoing propolition. But then they muſt do ir as they can, and according to their 
judgment: and this is plainly an act of awhority, to order and diſpoſe of another a-- 
cording to one's judgment, tho it be done according to the beft of one's judge- 


ent, 

As the child grows ub, the cafe is till the ſame in ſome degree or other, till he ar- 
rives at the age reckond mature; and very often longer. He is become able perhaps 
to walk by himſelt, but what Path to chooſe he knows not; cannot diſtinguiſh his 
ſafery and his danger, his advantages and diſadvantages ; nor, in general, good and 
evil: he muſt be warned, and directed, and watched ſtill by his parents, or ſome 
body intruſted by them, or elſe it night have been poſſibly much better tor him to 
have expired under the midwife's hands, and prevented the effects of his own ig- 
norance. 

When he not only runs about, but begins to fancy himſelf capable of gerning him- 
ſelf, by how much the more he thinks himſelf capable, by ſo much the leſs capable 
may he be, and the ure may he want to be governed. The avenues of ſenſe are o- 
pened : but the judgment, and intellefludl facmities are not ripened but with time and 
much practice. The world is not eaſily known by perſons of adult abilities; and, 
when they become tolerably acquainted with it, yet they find things in it ſo intri- 
cate, dubious, diffi cult, that it is many times hard for them to reſolve, what meaſures 
and ſteps are fitteſt to be taken but they, who are not, or but lately, paſt their nts, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have any extent of knowledge, or to be, if they are left to 
themſelves, any thing elſe but a prey to the villain, who firſt ſeizes upon them, In- 
ſtead of judgment and experience we find commonly in youth ſuch things, as are re- 
moreſt from them, childiſh appetites, irregular paſſions, peevith and obſtinate hu- 
mors ; which require to he ſabdued, and taught to give way to wholſom counſels, 
Young people are not only obnoxious to their own humors and follies, but alſo to thoſe 
of their companions. They are apt to hearken to them, and ro imitate one anothers 
miſconduct: and thus folly is as it were drarn into folly, and »wltiplied prodigiouily, 
The judgment therefore of the parents muſt ſtill interpoſe, and preſide, and guide 
through all theſe ſage: of infancy, childhood, and youth; according to their power im- 
proving the minds of their children, breaking the ſtrength of their inordinate paſſi- 
ons, cultivating rude nature, forming their manners, and ſhewing them the way, 
which they to be found in. | | . 

The things here deliverd are fo in fact, and a parent cannot diſcharge his duty (men- 
tiond in the preceding propoſition), if he acts ſo as to deny them : but then he cannot 
act ſo as not to deny them (that is, ſo as to ſubdue the paſſions of the child, break his 
ſtomach, and cauſe him to mind his inſtructions) without ſome ſort of diſcipline, and a 
proper ſeverity ; at leaſt very rarely. | 

o all this and much more, that might be urged to this purpoſe, may be added, 
that the fortwres ot children, and their manner of ſetting out in the world depending 
(commonly) upon their parents, their parents muſt upon this account be their di- 
reclors, and govern their affairs. | 

N. 1. It appears now from the premiſſes, that even parents have not properly a di- 
minion over their children, ſuch as intended fe&. VI, fprop. V. from which this 2: worn 
| | | authority 
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aut hority is a very different thing. This only reſpects the good of the children, and 
reaches not beyond the means, which the Junk acting according to the beſt of 
their skill, abilities, and opportunities, find moſt conducive to that end: but domini- 
on only reſpects the will of the lord, and is of the ſame extent with his pleaſure, Pa- 
rents may not by virtue of this authority command their children to 90 any thing, 
which is in itſelf evil: and if they do, the children ought not to obey (87). Nor may 
they do any 1. what they pleaſe, to them. They may not kill, or maim, or expoſe 
them (88): and when they come to be men or women, and are poſſeſt of eſtates, which ei- 
ther their parents have given them, or they have acquired by their own labor, manage- 
meyt, or trugality, they have the ſame properties in theſe with reſpect to their parents, 
which they have with reſpect to other people : the parents have no right to take them 
by force from them, any more than the reſt cf the world (89). So that what has 
been laid down in the — above-mentiond, remains firm, notwithſtanding any 
thing, that may be objected from the caſe of parents and children. And moreover, 

N. 2. They, who found Monarchy in paternal authority, gain little advantage with 
reſpect to deſpotic or abjclute power. A power to be exerciſed for the good of ſubjects 
(luke that of parents for the good of their children), and that principally, where they 
are incapable of helping themſelves, can only be derived from hence. The father of 
his countrey cannot by this way of reafoning be demonſtrated to be the abſolute lord of 
the lives, and limbs, and fortunes of the people, to diſpoſe of them as he pleaſes (90). 
The authority of parents goes not this lengtb. Beſide, it a parent hath an authority 
over his children, it doth not follow, that the eideft jon ſhould have the ſame autho- 
rity, be it what it will, over his brothers and f/ers : and much lefs, that the heir of 
the ſirſt parent ſhould in ſucceeding generations have it over all the cullaterals, The 
very relatwn between them ſoon vaniſhes, and comes at laſt in effect to nothing, and 
this notion with it. : | 

VII. As Parents are obliged to educate to their children, Cc. ſo children ought to conſider pa- 
rents as the immediate authers (authors under the firſt and great Cauſe (91) of their being ; or 
ts ſpeak more properiy, of their being born. I know children are apt (not ver reſpeatu]- 
ly, or pradently) to fay ; that their parents did not beget them for their ſakes, whom 
they could not know, before they were torn, but for theic on Pleaſure. But they, 
who make this a pretext fer their diſobedience, or diſregard, have not ſufficiently 
conſiderd, what pain, what trouble, how many frights and cares (92), what charges, and 
what jelf-denials parents undergo upon the ſcore of their children: Ind that all theſe, 
if parents only ruſhed into pleaſure, and conſulted nothing elſe, might eaſily be avoided, 
by neglecting them and their welfare (93). For as to thoſe parents, who do this, let 
them ſpeak for themſelves : I ſhall not be their advocate. wats. 


(87) Nest mia gl ve dm Vvles edu, ages N du Tois Joo vigets © metre; 
Hievocl, (88) The barvarity ot the thing at length put a ſtop to the cuſtom ot expoling chil- 
dren : bug it had been piadtiſed by the Perſians, Greeks, &c : Romulus law only reſtraind ir, 
but did not aboliſh it. For it injoind his citizens only — & ppsYc recs yp Y Spa- 
Me fan, dA NN wrdiy Toy Wouiyor veeTEegy TETES, TV i n Jivorro 
. . ne XX Dion. Hal. And beſide, 2 ws %, dM C vi ar aue ag? vs, 
J ue ram Ty 78 Civ Ale, xa 1d. (% Pepdion 531 ll, S0 „nt dm im . 
he, Na r %gnwaTro 183 1 pra Ta Thy mrarduy b, n Coromu danger To urg. 
nv d ehm. 1d. Theſe are inſtances of ſuch laws, as ſhould not be, by prop. 4. ſect. 7. 50) 
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VIII, 4 great ſubmiſſion and many grateful acknonledgments, much rejpect and piety are 
due from Children to their Parents, For if there is an authority in parents (as before), 
this muſt be anſwerd by a proportionable ſubmiſſion on the other fide : fince an au- 
thority, to which no obedience is due, is equal to u0 aut horic). 

If the thought of anni hilation be generally diſagreeable, as it ſeems to be, then to 
be conſcious merely of exiſtence muſt have in it ſomething deſirable (94). And if fo, 
our parents muſt be conſiderd as the authors, or at leaſt the inſtruments of that — 
to us, whatever it is : which cannot be done, unleſs they ere treated with di/tinttio 
and great regard, being to us what no other , or ever can be. 

God, as the firſt cauſe of all beings, is often ſtyled metaphorically, or in a large 
ſenſe of the word, the Eu ber of the world, or of us all : and, if we behave our ſelves 
towards Him as being ſuch, we cannot (according to what has been ſaid already) but 
adore Him. Something analogexs, tho in a low degree, to the caſe between God and 
his offſpring there ſeems to be in the caſe between parents and their children. If that 
requires divine * , this will demand a great reſpett and reverence (95). Nor can 
1 believe, that a child, who doth not honor his parent, can have any diſpoſition ro 
worſhip his Creator (96). That precept of honoring parents, to be found in almoſt all 
nations and religions, ſeems to proceed from ſome ſuch ſentiment : for in books we 
meet with it commonly following, or rather adhering to that of wor ſoiping the Deity, 
In laying children under this obligation they have all conſpired, tho ſcarce in any 
thing elſe (97). 

The admonitions of a parent muſt be of the greateſt weight with his children, if 
they. do but remember, that he hath lived longer, and had repeted occaſions to conſi- 
der things, and obſerve events ; hath cooler paſnons, as he advances in years, and ſees 
things more truly as they are; is able in 2 manner to predict what they themſelves will 
deſire to have done, when they ſhall arrive at his age; may upon theſe accounts, 
ordinarily, be preſumed to be a more competent judge than themſelves (98) ; and 
laſtly, from his relation to them muſt be more ſoncerely inclined to tell them truth, 
than any other perſon in the world can be ſuppoſed to be, I fay, if young people re- 
fect well on theſe things, they cannot in Prudence, or even kindneſs to themſelves, bur 

ay the utmoſt deference to the advertiſements and directions of a parent. 

And to conclude, if parents want the aſſiſtance of their children, eſpecially in the de- 
denſion of their age, and when they verge towards a helpleſs condition again, they 
cannot deny or withhold it, but they muſt at rhe ſame time deny to requite the care 
and tenderneſs ſhewd by their parents towards them in their helpleſs and dangerous 

years ; 


o xonindiy ay AED. Arr. (91) DONNA peu nnu2w. S. Hhared, (52) Ut inam ocu- 
los in pectora poſſent Inſerere, et patrias intus deprendere curas, (93) I confeſs, in Seneca's 
words, minimum efſe beneficium patris matriſq; concubitum, niſt acceſſerint alia, que proſeque. 
rentur hoc initium muneris, & alijs officijs hoc ratum facerent. (94) T du N Im Ci 
0 A Me u dun. oe 3p 43adny i Gt Ariſt. The ſenſe of life (of being alive) ſeems to 
be ſomething more than what Seneca calls muſcarum ac verminm bonum. (55) Ol AAA 
Tay by ra b KA. — tt N bm mencubreegs rod rer vd wins knipdngay, us x, Sig 
td pu . Simpl. (96) Mes judicio pietas fundamentum eft omnium virtutum, 
Cic. The ſame author reckons among thoſe things, that are laudable, parentem vereri ut deum 
(neque enim multo ſecur parens libens). (97) Prima igitur & optima rerum natura Pietatis eft 
mag. — c. Val. M. (98) Of öh, MM muy] apuper, 79 'yiew ve dv THY imgy.- 
Im-. #545, 
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ears; that is, without being angrateful; and that is, without being unjust, if there 
be injuſtice in ingratitude (99). Nor (which is more till) can they do 2 without 
denying what they may in their turn require of their children (1). In effect they do 
thus by theic actions deny that to have been, which has been; and thoſe things to be 
pollible, which may be hereafter. 

Not only bodily infirmities of parents, but ſuch decays of their minds as may hap- 
pen, ought 8 — 1 their little haſtineſfes and miſtakes diſſembled, and their de- 
fects ſupplied, decently. 

IX. FRE 8p or eclion on both ſides, which naturall and is in parents toward; 
their children, and viciſſim (2), ought to be obſerved and fallwd, there is no reaſon to the 
contrary. 

We have ſeen before, and it is evident from the terms, that ſenſe ought to govern, 
when reaſon does not interpoſe, i. e. when there is no 7 why it ſhould not. If 
then this py) or mutual affection be an inward ſenſe of the caſe between parents and 
children, which, without much thinking upon it, is felt by them, and ſits upon their 
natures, it may be compriſed in prop. 14. and 15. of ſect. III. But whether it is or 
not, the ſame may be ſaid (which muſt be repeted in another place) of every Sellin, 
paſlion, inclination in general. For when there is no reaſon, why we ſhould not 
comply with them, their own very ſolicitation, and the agreeablenefs we apprehend 
to be in complying, are ——— arguments. This muſt be true, if ſomething out 
weighs, or is more than nothing; or that ought to be granted, which there is no rea- 
ſon to deny. So that if this Se be only taken as a Find of atrattion, or tendence, in 
the mere matter of parents and children; yet ſtill this phyſical motion or ſympathy 
ought not to be over-ruled, if there be not a good reaſon tor it. On the contrary, it 
ought to be taken as a een of nature, which ought always to be x arded, when 
it is not ſuperſeded by ſomething ſwperior ; that is, by reaſon, And further, in 
this caſe, where reaſon does not gainſay, by its ſilence it conſents, and ſo comes in to 
abet and inforce the thing ; as it were transferring its power of commanding to that not 
unreaſonable inclination : and not to act according to this is not to act according to rea- 
ſon, and to deny that to be, which is, 

X. The ſame is true of that ajettion, which other Relations naturally have, in ſome Propor- 
tion or other, each for other. Io this they ought to accommodate themſelves, where 
reaſon does not prohibit. The proof of this aſſertion is much the ſame with that of 
the foregoing m. mat and. ; : f 

The foundation of all nana relation is laid in marriage (3). For the butband and 
wiſe having ſolemnly attached themſelves each to other, having the ſame children, in- 
tereſts, c. become ſo intimately related as to be reckond united, one fleſh, and in 
the laws of nations many times one perſon (4). Certainly they are ſuch with reſpect 
to their poſterity, who proceed from them jountly (5). The children of this couple 


are 

* 
(39) AbZes dr Tpopis oriun ü de imagueiy, us gpelaaſſar, Y THis willas 8 1) 
_ % mus - Xp St915. Arift. Among the ancients Spe i, and Toopea were reckoad 


due. And he, who doth not requite to his parents YNIDAW un, is called x97" Izv YWN 
in S. Hhar. ( 1 ) Temes e wee! Th berg, drug - Wvkauo mel onauriy Wie Sul Tis onuTy 
du. Iſocr. (2) Poſita ef inter parentes ac liberos loneſta contentio, dederint majora, an 
receperint. Sen. (3) Prima ſocietas in ipſe conjugio eft : proxima in liberis, &c. Cic- (4) 
Make con juntt a viro conceſſtt in woun. Lucr. IWN BMA MD. Ap. R. Elax. Arg. 8 MI. 
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are related between themſelves by the mediation of the parents, For every one of 
them being of the ſame blood with their common parents, they are all of the ſame 
blood (truly con ſanguinei), the relations, which they reſpectively bear to their parents, 
meeting there as in their center. This is the neareſt relation, that can be (6) next to 
thoſe of man and wife, parents and their children, who are immediately related, by 
contact, or rather continuity of blood, if one may ſpeak fo, The relation between 
the children of theſe children grows more remote and dilate, and in time wears our, 
For at every remove the — tincture or ſympathy may be ſuppoſed to be weakend ; 
if for no other reaſon, yet for this. Every remove takes off hf the common blood de- 


rived from the grand parents. For let C be the fon of A and B, D the fon of C, E 


of D, F of E: and let the relation of C to A and B be as i : then the relation of D to 
A and B will be bur ?; becauſe C is but one of the parents of D, and fo the relation 


of D to A and B is but the half of that, which C bears to them. By proceeding after 


the ſame manner it will be found, that the relation of E to A and F is + (or half of the 
half), of F ; : and ſo on. So that the relation, which deſcendents in a direct line have 
by blood to their grand parents, decreaſing thus 1 proportion (7), the re- 
lation between them of collateral lines, which paſſes and is made out through the 
grand parents, muſt ſoon be reduced to an inconſiderable matter (8). 

If then we ſuppoſe this Section or ſympathy, when it is permitted to act regular- 
ly and according to nature, no reaſon intervening to exalt or abate it, to operate with 
a ſtrength nearly proportionable to the quautity or degree of relation, computed as a- 
bove, we may perhaps nearly diſcern the degrees of that obligation, which perſons 
related lie under, to atliſt each other, from this motive, 

But there are many circumſtances and incidents in lite capable of affecting this obli- 
gation, and altering the degrees of it. A man muſt weigh the wants of himelf and his 
own family againſt thoſe of his relations: he muſt conſider their ſex, their age, their 4 
bilities and opportunities, how capable they are of good offices, how they will take 
them, what uſe they will make of them, and the like. He who defigns to act agree- 
ably to !1utb, may find many ſuch things demanding his regard; ſome juſtly mov- 
ing him to compaſſion, others holding back his hand. eres this may in ge- 
neral be taken as evident, that next after our parents and own offſpring nature d. 
rects us to be helpful, in the firft place to brothers and ſiſters, and then to other relati- 
tions according to their reſpective diſtances in the genealogy of the family, preferably 
to all foreigners (9). And tho our power, or opportunities of helping them in their 
wants ſhould be but little; yet we ought to preſerve our affection towards them, and 
an inclination to ſerve them, as far as we honeſtly and pr can, and whenever 
the proper opportunity ſhall preſent itſelf, This nature and trwh require. 

Sect. 


( 5) H' ouſpwrnd fe, galygru mavads; iD, zl iT! dg % Tis rares Ut 25 
ute wiv 8 gegen 7% TExv% Ws la 1 ova” Td Mur Tis e, os dn ii N dye. 
ANN NN nin [pram] 7G 3 T9) auray rhguxivar. — Al- N x93 5t Arndt ov 7 
t — 78 d Tav aum i). %%. d why ebe‘ Ut SN aNMoTerT2gyt, XTA. 47. 
( 6 ) Quam copioſz ſuavitatis illa recordatio eſt ! In eodem domicilio, antequam naſcerer, fall. 
tavi: in ijſdem incunabulis infantiæ tempora peregi : eoſdem appellavi parentes, &c. Val. M. 

7) There is no name for any deſcendent, who is more than #vinepos. (8) It becomes 


; 4. Andr. Rhod. (5) Mut ngoryvite lov mono fralgor. Hef. 
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Sect. IX. Truths belonging to a Private Man, 
aud reſpecting ( diredly ) only himſelf. 


I. Very man knows (or may know) beſt, what his own faculties, and uſes circunftances 
are, and conſequently what powers he has of acting, and governing himſelf. Becauſe he 
only of all mankind has the internal knowledge of himſeſt, and what he is; 

and has the only opportunity by reexion and experiments of himſelf to find, what his 

own abilities, paſſions, &c. wy are. 

II. He, that well examins himſelf, I ſuppoſe, will find theſe things to be true (10). 

1. That there are ſome things common to him nat only with ſenſuive animals and ve- 
getables, but alſo with inanimate matter as, that his body is ſubjec to the general law 
of gravitation ; that its parts are capable of being ſeparated, or diſlocated ; and that 
therefore he is in danger from falls, and all impreſſions of violence. 

2, That there are other things common to him with vegetables and ſenſitive animals : 
as, that he comes from a ſeed (ſuch the original animalculun may be taken to be); 
grows, and is preſerved by a proper aliment, taken in and diftributed through a ſet 
of veſſels ; ripens, flouriſhes, withers, decays, dies; 4s ſubje& to diſeaſes, may be 
hurt, or killed ; and therefore wants, as they do, nouriſhment, a proper ſituation to 
live in, protection from injuries, and the like, f 

3. That he has othey properties common only to bim and the ſenfirive tribe: as, that 
he receives by his ſenſes the notice of many external objects, and things; feels many 
affections of his body; is ſuſceptive of pleaſure from ſome cauſes, and obnoxious to 
pain from others; and has certain powers of moving himſelf, and acting: that is, he 
is not only obnoxious to hurts, diſeaſes, and the cauſes of death, but alſo feels them 
(11); and is not only capable of nouriſhment, and many other proviſions made for 
him, hut alſo injoys them. 

4+ That beſides theſe he has other Faculties, which he doth not find either in the inert 
maſs of matter, or in vegetables, or even in the ſenſitive kind, at leaſt in any conſi- 
derable degree; by the help of which he inveſtigates truth, or probability, and judges, 
whether things are agreeable to them, or not, after the manner ſet down in ſe, III. 
or, in a word, that he is animal rationale. 

5. That he is conſcious of a liberty in himſelf to act or not to act; and that there- 
fore he is ſmÞ 4 being, as is deſcribed fed. I. prop. I. a being, whoſe acts may be mo- 
rally good or evil, Further, | 

5. That there are in him many inclinations and averfions ; from whence flow ſuch 
affections, as deſire, hope, joy, hatred, fear, ſorrow, pity, anger, Kc. all which 


prompt him to act this or that way, 
Q 7. That 


(ro) Hud vd EE)ẽ nol; put are ad arrogantiam minuendam ſolum eſſe dictum, verum eti. 
am ut bona nofira nori mus. Cic. ad. Qu. fr. (11) Non ſentire mala ſua non eſt hominis : 6 * 
non ſerre non eſt viri. Sen. who condeſcends here to be ſomething like other men. And fo, 
when he ſays, Alia ſunt, que ſapientem ſeriunt, etiamſs non pervertunt ; ut dolor capitis, &c, 
Hac non nego ſentire ſapientem, &c. 
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7. That he is ſenſible of great deſecis and limitations in the uſe of his rational facul- 
ties, and powers of action, upon many occaſions : as alſo, that his paſſions are many 
times apt to take wrong turns, to grow warm, irregular, exceſlive. In other words, 
that he is in many reſpects fallible, and infirm RY 

Laſtly, that he deſires to le bappy © as every thing muſt, which underſtands what is 


meant by that word. 7 
III. V be doth fnd theſe things to be ſo, then if he will act as he ought t do (that is, rea- 


bly zo truth and fact), be muſt do ſuch things as theſe. 

1. He muſt ſubject bis ſenſual inclinations, his bodily pajſions, and the motions of all H 
members (13) to Reaſon ; and try every thing by it, For in the climax fer down he cannot 
but obſerve, that as the principle of vegeration is ſomething above the inertia of mere 
matter, and ſenſe ſomething above that again; ſo reaſon muſt be ſomething above all 
theſe : or, that his uppermoſt faculty is reaſon. And from hence it follows, that he 
is ſuch a being as is ſuppoſed ſect. III. prop. XI. and that the great lam impoſed upon 
him is to be governed by reaſon. | 

Any man may prove this to himſelf by experiment, if he pleaſes. Becauſe he can- 
not (at leaſt without great violence to his nature) do any thing, if he has a greater 
reaſon againſt the doing of it, than for it. When men do err 1 reaſon, it is ei- 
ther, becauſe they do not (perhaps will not) advert, and uſe their reaſon, or not e. 
no h - or hecauſc their faculties are defective, 

Aud further, by ſect III. prop. X. to endeavour to act according to right reaſon and 
to endeayour to act according to truth are in effect the ſame thing. We cannot do the 
one, but we muſt do the other. We cannot act according to truth, or fo as not to deny 
any truth, aud that is we cannot act right, unleſs we endeavour to act according to 
right reaſon, and are governed by it. | 

Therefore not to ſubject one's ſenſitive inclinations and paſhons to reaſon is to deny, 
either that he is rational, or that reaſon is the ſupreme and gaverning faculty in his 
nature : and that is to deſert mankind (14), and to deny himſelf to be what he knows 
himſelf by experience and in his own conſcience upon examination to be, and what he 
would be very angry if any body ſhould fay he was not. 

If a beaft could be ſuppoſed to give up his ſenſe and activity, neglect the call. of 
hunger, and thoſe appetites, by which he (according to hs nature) is to be governed; 
and refuſtng to uſe the powers, with which he is indued, in order to get his food, 
and preſerve his life, lie till in ſome place, and expect to grow, and be fed like a 


Plant; this would be much the ſame cafe, only not fo bad, as when a man cancels his 


reaſon,and as it were ſtrives to metamorphize himſelf into a bywte, And yet this, he does, 
who purſues only ſenſual objects, and gives himſelf up to be guided by appetite 
and paſſion. For as in that caſe the bywe neglects the law of bus nature, and effects 
that of the order below him : fo doth the man diſobey the law of by nature, and put 
nimſelt under that of the /ower animals. | If 


(12) YT mn YAV are in Jewiſh language WA N. (13) The Author of F. Hha-. 
red. reckons eight, the right uſe of which compreheads all practical religion: the heart, the eye, 
the mouth, __ ear, hand, foor, and MAT} WR1. The duties reſpecting theſe are the ſubject ot 
that (not bad) book. (14) Abjeffo homine in ſylveftre animal tranſire, Sen. E'ν Tg xeyx 
voy {w{bus d, mv Sei — O'ps bom geo n de eic ming, Arr, Pertinet ad om. 
yem officij queſtionem ſemper in promptu haber 
belluis antecedat. Cic. 


e, quantum natura hominis pecudibus reliquiſq; 
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If this be ſo, how wretchedly do they violate the order of nature, and trangreſs a- 
gainſt rah, who not only reject the conduct of reaſon to follow ſenſe and paſſion, but 
even make it ſwbſervient to them (15) : who uſe it only in finding out means to effect 
their wicked ends, but never apply it to the conſideration of thoſe ends, or the na- 
tuie of thoſe means, whether they are juſt or unjuſt, right or wrong, This is not only 
to deviate from the path of nature, but to indert it, and to become ſomething more than 
brotiſa ; HHutes mub reaſen, which muſt be the moſt enormous and worſt of all brutes. 
When the brme is governed by ſenſe and bodily appetites, he obſerves his proper rule; 
when a Man is governed after that manner in defiance of reaſon, he violates his: but 
when he makes his rational powers to ſerve the brutiſh part, to aſſiſt and promote it, 
he hightens and increaſes the brwality, inlarges its ſphere, makes it to act with greꝰ ter 
force and effect (16), and becomes a n fer. 

His duty then, who is conſciows to himſelf of the truth of thoſe things recounted un- 
der the foregoing propoſition, is to examine every * carefully, and to ſee that he 
complies with no corporeal inclination at the expenſe of his reaſon ; but that all his 

eftwns, concupiſcible and iraſcible, be directed towards ſuch objefts, and in ſuch mea- 
ure, time and place, as that allows. Every word (17) and action, every motion and 
ſtep in life ſhould be conducted by reaſon (18). This is the foundation and indeed 
the ſum of all virtue. | 

2. He muſt take care not to bring upon himſelf (19) wan, diſeaſes, trouble ; but, on the con- 
trary, endeavour to prevent them, and to provide for bis own comfortable ſubſiſtence, 4s ſar as he 
can withow contraditling any truth (20) (that is, without denying matters of jatt, and 
ſuch propoſitions, as have been already or will in the ſequel here be ſhewn to be true, 
concerning Ged, property, the ſuperiority of reaſon, &c.) To explain this limitation : 
it a man Ko conlider himfelf as obnoxious to hunger, weather, injuries, diſeaſcs, 
and the reſt ; then, to ſupply his wants, take what is his neighbour's property; and 
at laſt, in vindication of himſelf, ſay, © I act according to what Iam, a being obnoxious 
« to hunger, &c. and therefore I a& according to truth, this would not be ſuffi cient 
to juſtify bim. Tae grand rule requires, 8 what he does, ' ſhould interfere with - 

2 Irul 


(15) A thing too often done, Lu enim libido, que avaritia, quod ſacinus aut ſuſtipitur niſ 
conſilio capto, ant ſine — ratione per ſicuur? Cotta ap, Cic. (15) This makes Cotta ſay, Satins 
fuit nullam omnine nobis d dijs immortalihus datam efſe rationem, quam tanta cum pernicie da. 
tam : with other bitter things, Tho an aſwer to this may be given in the words, which fol. 
low afterward: A deo tantimi ratienem þ us, fi modo habemus e bonam atem rationem, aut 
nom bonar, a nobis, (17) This certainly excludes all that talk, which familiarizes vice, takes 
of thoſe reſtraints which men bave from nature or a medeſt education, and is fo utterly de- 
ſtructive of virtue, that Arifotle baniſhes it out Othe coxmonwealth, O'aus wy algggoroyias 
u Tis TAs, Ge 2106 , ei Nhe 474 ice n Tu W ee, Ae Gnwp Tp 
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that ſuperſtmous preciſe. eſs, which carries things too far. As, v. g. when the Jews, not con- 
tented to condemn M929 M21, or 127 rue, and every where to expreſs MORN dm, go ſo 
far as to comprehend under it WON Gy ru DB 1ww 1» nv Þ©$ ; and to add, Wy 
O91 v2) YM NWπν]]wme Mead Mn,” There are other ſayings of this kind to be ſeen, many of 
them among thoſe, which, R. Al de Vidas has collected: as that particularly, MN Py (5. 
9) 12) Wn Nw TY. What lian reports of Anaxagoras aud others, belongs to this 
place ; that they never /aughed : with many other unneceſſary auſterities, which might be added. 
(19) 9 25 MR PR N. P. 4b, (20) lese, A TY wv [-7y απννι 414267) 6 dr3pdmpog 
cis. xwictaa d i as nf} dgemiv wipyerem Ths wwdiuuoriag. Arift. 
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truth: but what he does in this caſe, interferes with ſeveral. For by taking that, 
which (by the ſuppoſition) is his neiphboar's, he acts as if it was not his be 
but his own ; and therefore plainly contradicts fatt, and thoſe trutbs in ſet. VI, VII. 
reſpecting property: when by not taking what is his neighbour's, he would contra- 
did no truth, he would not deny himſelf to be obnoxious to hunger, &c. There 
are other ways of ſup lying his wants, which are conſiſtent with Property and all 
truth : and he can only be ſaid to deny himſelt to be what he is, by omitting to provide 
againſt his wants, when he omits to provide againſt them by ſome of thoſe ways ; and 
” indeed he, doth do it. (See p. 20. Anſ. to Obj. 3.) 

So again, when a man does any thing to avoid preſent ſuffering or dangers contrary 
to the expreſs dictates of reaſon, and the tenor of forementiond truths, he acts as a ſen- 
fitive being only, not as being what he really is, ſenſitidu-rationalii. But when there is 
no good argument againft his — bo any thing, that may gain him protection from e- 
vil, or better his condition of life, he may then look upon himſelf only as a being, Wh 
wants thac, which is to be obtaind by doing it: and in tha caſe he would be falſe to 
himſelf, and deny the circumſtances of his own nature, if he did not, not only ac- 
cept it, but even ſeek and purſue it diligently. 

Certainly when a man may without 8 the limits preſcribed conſult his 
own ſafety, ſupport, and rcaſonable ſatisfaction, and does not; and eſpecially when 
he acts contrary to them, and expoſes himſelf (21), he forgets many of the foregoing 
truths, and treats himſelf as not being what he is. This is true with reſpect to fuurity, 
as well as the preſent time : and indeed by how much future time is more than the 
preſent, by ſo much the more perhaps ought that to be regarded. At leaſt inioyments 
ought to be taken and adjuſted in ſuch a manner that no one ſhould preclude, or ſpoil 
more, or greater to come. 

Ic may eaſily be underſtood here, that #hoſe evils, which it is not in a mans power 
to prevent, he muſt endeavour to bear —— and decently, i. e. as ſuch ; and more- 

over, ſuch as are made by this means lighter (22): for when they cannot be totally 
prevented, as much of the effet? muſt be prevented, or taken off, as can be. And in 
order 5 this it is good to be prepared for all attacks; eſpecially the laff, great 
one (237. 

— 5 muſt conſider even bodily and ſenſual affeftions, paſſions and inclinations 40 intimations, 
which many times he not — „ but ought to hearken to. What is ſaid before of the 
ſubjection of paſſions an 7 ites to reaſon muſt always be rememberd, They are 
not to proceed from unjuſtifiable cauſes, or terminate in wrong objeas ; not be un- 
fe forable or immoderate. Being ths regulated, ſet to a true biaſs, and freed from all 
eruptions and violence, they become ſuch as are here intended; a gentle ferment work- 
in gin aur breaſts, without which we ſhould ſettle in inactivity, and what I think may 
be taken as jnſt »-otives and good arguments to act upon. 

For if a man finds, that he has not only a ſuperior faculty, but alſo an inferior ap- 
petitive faculty, under which are containd many propenſions and averſions, theſe can- 
ndt be denied to be any more than the ; tho they muſt be taken indeed far what they 
really are, and not more. When they are checked by reaſon and truth, or there lies a 


reaſon 

(21) Ne offeramus nos periculis ſine cauſa : quo nibil pot Itins. — In tranquil tem. 

2 ps yd nerd ger . . (44) "Links % 2 Dar ene of 
nefat. Hor. (23) Mein uv was a great man's definition of philoſophy. ; 
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reaſon inn them (as there always will, when they are not under the foreſaid regu- 
lations), they muſt be taken 4 clogd with this circumſtance, as things overruled and 
diſabled : but when thcy are under no prohibition from the ſuperior powers and truth, 
then they are to be conſidered as unfetterd and free, and become governin principles, 
For (as it has been obſerved upon a particular occaſion before p. 119. ) when there is 
no reaſon 271 the complying with our ſenſes, there is always one for it by prop. 
XIX. fect. III. the inclination itſelf, being controlled by nothing above, is in this 
caſe *ppermoft, and in courſe takes the commanding poſt : and then a man muſt act as 
being What he is in n. 3. under prop. II. 

The ſprings of all human actions are in fact, either a ſenſe of duty, or a proſpect of 
ſome Pleaſure or profit to be obtaind, ſome evil or danger to be avoided ; that is, either 
the reaſonableneſs of what is done, or the manner, in which ſomething doth or is 
like to affect the agent: and that is again, human actions are founded either in rea- 

on or paſſion and inclinæ ion. (I need not add they may be in both.) This bein fact, 
what thould hinder, when reaſon does not work, but that the inferior ſprings thould 
retain their nature, and act. | 

Bodily inclinations and paſſions, when they obſerve their due ſubordination to reaſon, 
and only take place, where that leaves it open for them, or allows them to be as it 
were aſſeſſors to it upon the throne, are of admirable uſe in life, and tend many times 
to noble ends. This is applicable to the iraſcible, as well as the concupiſcible affecti- 
ons, and the whole animal ſyſtem, Love of that, which is amiable, compaſſion (24) 
toward the miſerable and helpleſs, a natural abborrence and reſentment (25) of that, 
which is villainous, vitious, or baſe, = (26) of evils, are things, which duly regu- 
lated, have laudable effects: and without them mankind could not well ſubſiſt. 'Þy 
which it appears, that the Author of nature has placed theſe conatuss, theſe tenden- 
cies, and reluctancies in us, to difpoſe us for action, when there are no arguments of 
a hig ber nature to move us. So far are they, rightly managed, f:om being mere infirmi- 
ties. And certainly the philoſopher, who pretends to abſolute apathy, maims nature, 
and ſets up for a half-man, or I don't know what. 

I muſt confeſs however, that our paſſions are ſo very apt to grow upon us, and be- 
come exorbitant, if they are not kept under an exacr ** that by way of preven- 
tion or caution it is adviſable rather to affect a degree of apathy, or to recede more 
from the worſe extreme (27), This very propoſition itſelf, which, when reaſon is ab- 
ſent, places ſenſe and inclinaion in the chair, obliges not to permit the reins to our 
paſſions, or give them their full career; becauſe if we do, they may (and will) carry 

us 


(24) When the Sto'cs ſay, that a wiſe man may relieve one, who wants his "ep, without 
pitying him; 1 own indeed he may, but I very much doubt whether he world, If he had not 
ſome compaſſion, and in ſome meaſure felt the ails or wants of the other, 1 ſcarce know how he 
ſhould come to take him for an object of his charity. (25) O* wiv is” Its Je, 9 bis J ö 
Chuarcs, n N 2, os g, g he, & dn geben, imupermu. Ariſt, (26) $0Cu4u89% e N 
Ce. — Sec e d Jun d Tm range tov debElar, verlar, vio, apialay, Ma — 
ina N U IN g C40 e 77 on wiz ei@aghr, AN. 1d. (27) AG Tr gxeltuery M 
ule amyepay T5 pan warlis. — my 8 axpor, 7 wir isi awaplunirepor T9 ff Iro. 
Ariſt, — In the ſame chapter he gives two other excellent rules, which I cannot but ſet down 
here. Exordiy d pos d dun ivagrdgopht ehe — bug Towes)icy I tau, οο — 
d rep 61 76 ya! ap) Tis Edda bpvivre; muigw. And after, E'v Tayn Y uange guroxa 
ov 74 , Y mv nd over” i dugout xeivousr . 
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us into ſuch exceſſes, ſuch dangers and miſchiefi, as may ſadly affect the ſenſitive part 
of us : that part itſelf, which now governs, They ouzht to be watched, and well ex- 
amined ; if reaſon is on their ſide, or ſtands neuter, they are to be heard (this is all, 
that I ſay): in other caſes we muſt be deaf to their eppyentions, ſtrongly guard a- 
gainſt their emotions, and in due time prevent their rebelling againſt the Erevoign fa- 
culty. 

1 e forbear to add, tho I fear 1 fhall tire you with repetitions, that, from 
what is ſaid here and juſt before, not only the /iberty men take in preferring what 
they like beſt, among preſent inſoyments, meats, drinks, &c. fo far as they are inno- 
cent ; but all thoſe prudential and lawful methods, by which they endeavour to ſecure 
to themſelves a comfortable and pleaſant being, may be juſtified. | 

If the gratification of an appetite be incompatible with veaſon and !rxh, to treat 
that appetite according to what it is, is to deny it: but if it is not, to uſe it as it is, 
is to conſider it as an appetite clear of all objections, and this muſt be to comply with 
it. The humoring of ſuch appetites, as lie not under the interdict of truth and rea- 
ſon, ſeems to be the very means, by which the Author of nature intended to ſweeten the 
journey of life: and a man may upon the road as well mufflle himſelf up againſt ſun- 
ſhine and blew sky, and expoſe himſelf bare to rains and ſtorms and cold, as debar 
_ of the innocent delight; of his nature for affected melancholy, want, and pain. 

et 
E. muſt uſe what means he can, to cure his own defects, or at leaft to prevent the effects 
of the ; to watch againſt temptations (28) ; even to mortify, where mortification is nere 
(29) ; and alway to carry about him the ſenſe of his being lu 4 man. Lie who doth not do this, 
doth not conform himſelf to the ſeventh particular under the preceding prop. (doth not 
own that to be true, which he is ſuppoſed to have found ue in himſelf) ; denies a 
defect to be what it is, to be ſomething, which requires to be ſupplied, or amended ; 
an is guilty of an omiſſion, that will fall under ſect. I. prop. V. 

I might here mention ſome kinds and degrees of mortification or e which 
men will commonly find to be neceſſary. But I ſhall not preſcribe; leaving them, 
who beſt know their own infirmities and diſeaſes, to ſelect for themſelves the pro- 
per remedies. | | 

I ſhall only take notice, that ſince the ſelf-denial here recommended can only re- 
ſpect things in themſelves laful and not unreaſonable, and in favor of ſuch our bare 
inclinations have been allowd to be taken for arguments and directions, it looks as if 
this advice to _— ones ſelf” or inclinations inferred a contradiction. But this knot will 
be quickly untied. For when we deny our inclinations in order to better our natures, 
or nrevent. crimes, tho to follow thoſe inclinations might otherwiſe be right; yet in 
theſe circum ſtances and under this view there ariſes a good reaſon againſt it, and they, 
according to the eftabliſhed rule, muſt therefore give way : which is all, that is in- 
tended, 

5. He 


(28) AN NM uiyu wiv be N, when dui 5 beo, ivrd'ym toy bat Seng mis Loy Fc. 
Max. 8 To Gay of things, as the Fewiſb Doors have done, to be mn» , or 4g 
ry 1b 2R7 Mx PINT, would be right, if they were judiciouſly choſen, and not ſo 
very particular and trifling. Some ot their cautions are certainly juſt : as that, O ND) de 
dia vp d PINY RU) URN NURA, Paſſim. (29) What ſhould a man aa to live? ry 


vy. Miſbn, 
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5. He ought to examine (30) his own actions and conduct, and where he finds he has tranſ- 
zreſſed, repent. That is, when the nature of the crime admits, to make reparation, or 
at leaſt as far as he can: in other caſes, when that, which is done, cannot be yer d, 
or repaird, to live however under a ſenſe of his fault, and by ſuch acts as are proper 

rove, that he defires forgiveneſs, and heartily wiſhes it andone ; which 1s as it were 
an effort toward the andoing of it (31), and all that now can be (32) : and laſtly, to 
uſe all poſſible care and precaution not to relapſe. All this is involved in the idea, of 
a fault, cr action that is wrong, as it preſents itſelf to a rational mind. For ſuch a 
mind cannot approve what is unreaſonable, and repugnant to truth, that is, hat 
is wrong, Or a fault: nay more, it cannot but diſapprove it, deteſt it. No rational a- 
nimal therefore can att according to trash, the true nature of himſelf and the idea of 
a crime, if he doth not endeavour not to commit it: and, when committed, to re- 
pair it, if he can, or at leaſt be Penitent. 1 

If when a man is criminal, he doth not behave himſelf as ſuch; or, which is the 
ſame, behaves himſelf as being not ſac h, he oppoſes truth confidently. 

And further, to act agreeably to what he is ſuppoſed to find himſelf to be, is to act 
as one, who is in danger of relapſing : which is to be upon his guard for the 
future. 

6. He muſt labor to improve his National ſac ulties by ſuch meant, as are ( fairly) pratlicable 
by hies, and confiftent with bis circum flances, If it be a diſadvantage to be obnoxious to 
error, and act in the dark, it is an advantage to know ſuch taths, as may prevent 
this : if ſo, it is 4 greater advantage to know, or be capable of knowing more ſuch 
truths: and then again, not to endeavour to improve thoſe faculties, by which trath 
is apprehended, is to Mut it out, and deny the nature of it. 

And moreover, by the inlargement of our rational faculties we become more rational ; 
that is, we advance our natures (33) : and conſequently we become more ſuſceptive 
of rational injoyments, 

The ordinary means indeed of improving our minds are the inſtruction of able men, 
reading, obſervation, meditation: but every man has not proper opportunities, or ca- 
pacity for theſe, or but in ſome low degree; and no man is obliged beyond his abi- 
lities, and opportunities (by ſeR, IV. prop. It). Therefore that reſtriction is added by 

h means Oc. 

Beſide health, a comfortable and ſuitable proviſion of externali is fo neceſſary to 
the well-beins of the whole man, that without it the rational part cannot dwell eaſy, 
all parſuits of knowledge will be liable to interruption, and improvements (common- 
ly) imperfe& (34). And fo reaſon itſelf (which cannor betray its own intereſt) muſt 
for its own ſake concurr in ſeeking and promoting that, which tends to the preſerva- 
tion and happineſs of the whole, But the doing of this ingroſſes time and induſtry ; 
and before that, which is ſought, can be obtaind (if it is ever obtaind), 12 7 


(30) INJ mpilw ; nd" igeto ; m1 wor Mar I lred ; Aur, carm, (31) Quem penitet 
peecaſſe, pens eft innocens. Sen. (32) Even a Few ſays, TAD 5 195 PH (nawry). 
S. Hhaſid. (33) Ariſtotle being asked, what be got by philoſophy, anſwerd, To dra 
de & nett dl Thy dm hv a da pbC:y D- And another time, how the learned differ d 
rom the unlearned, ſaid, O' d Carre; Wr TeImnadTer. iy mine ea oy py b Nia 

euer, * N Tis dry las agr=pvynr. P. Laert. (34) „Aua 182, „ he, re 
u vel a xppirynmer after oe ly 18 Alt ra xD , h, r. Arat. 
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the wſe of it is loſt: except where men live by the profeſſion of ſome part of 
learming. 

And - to them, who are more free from worldly cares, or whoſe buſineſs and im- 
ployment brings them into a ſtricter acquaintance with letters, after all their endea- 
yours (ſuch is the great variety of human circumſtances in other reſpetts) they muſt be 
contented with ſeveral degree: and portions of knowledge. Some are bleſt with clean 
and ſtrong conſtitutions, early inſtructions and other helps, ſucceeding incourage- 
ments, aſcful acquaintance, a proper ſituation, and freedom from diſturbance : whilſt 
others, under an ill ſtate of body, and other diſadvantages, are forced to be their 
own guides, and make their way as well as they can. 

But notwithſtanding all this, every man may in ſome degree or other endeavour to 
cultivate his nature, and poſſeſs himſelf of uſeful traths. And not to do this is to 
caſt off reaſon (which never can be reaſonable), deny his nature, apoſtatize from huma- 
nity, and introduce the barbarous and brutal life, 

7. He muſt attend to inſtruction (25), and even ask advice; eſpecially in matters of conſe- 

e. Not to do this is to deny, that his faculties are limited and defective, or that 
he is fallible (which is contrary to that, which he is preſumed to be conſcious of) ; 
and perhaps, that it is poſſible tor another to know what he doth not. 

Advice every man is capable of hearing, and the meaner a man's own improvements 
are, the more doth truth preſs him to ſubmit to the counſel and opinions of others. 
Nor is every one only capable, but every one wants upon ſome occaſions to be informed. 
In how many countrey affairs muſt the ſcholar take the ruſtic for his maſter ? In how 
many other men of buſineſs, traders, and mechanics ? And on the other ſide, in reſpe& 
of how many things does the generality of the world want to be taught by them, who 
are learned and honeſt * 

There is or ſhould be a commerce or interchange of counſe] and knowledge, as well 
as of other things: and where men have not theſe of their on growth, they ſhould 
thankfully zeceive any ſupply from other quarters. 

do not mean, that a man 3p implicitly and blindly to follow the opinion of ano- 
ther (36) (this other being ſallible too, as well as himſelf), unleſs he has in himſelf a 
good reaſon ſo todo, which many times happens; but by the aſliftance of another 
and hearing what he has to ſay, to find owt more certainly, on which ſide reaſon, trub, 
and bappineſs (which always keep cloſe together) do lie. And thus it is indeed a 
man's own reaſon at laſt, which governs. 

He, who is governed by what another ſays (or does), without underſtanding it and 
making the reaſon of 3t his own, is not governed by his own reaſon, and that is, by) 


-no reaſon that be hs. To ſay any one is led by the noſe (as we commonly ſpeak 
(Y gives immediately the idea of a brute (37). 


Laſtly, He labor to clear his mind of thoſe i ncumbrances and fetters, which hang about 
it, and Linder him from reaſoning freely, and judging impartially. We ſet out ON 


— 1 — 


| (45) The eſſect, which Xenocrates's lecture had upon Polemo, is remarkable: nin oration; 
1 


errima medicina ſanatus, ex infami ganeone Maximus philoſophus evaſit, Val. M. (36) 


Like them, who ſubmit to their Hbalamim, 12) πτνπ ZG D NN BR. In S. 1g. 


gar. Many more inſtances might eaſily be given. (“) Not only we. Tie ze kaxio var was 


uſed in the ſame ſenſe by the Greeks. (37) Nibil magis præſtandum eft, quam ne, pecorum 


ri ta, ſequamur antecedentium gregem, pergentes non qua eundum eft, ſed qua itur. Sen, 
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from ſach pocr beginnings of knowledge, and grow up under ſuch remains of ſuper - 
ſtition and ignorance, ſuch influences of company and faſhion, ſuch inſinuations of 
pleaſure, &c. that it is no wonder, if men get habits of thinking only in one way ; 
that theſe habits in time grow rigid and confirmed; and fo their minds come to be 
overcaſt with thick prejudices, ſcarce penetrable by any ray of truth or light of reaſon. 
He therefore, who would uſe his rational faculties, muſt in the fiiſt place diſentan- 
gle them, and render them fit to be uſed : and he, who doth nor do this, doth hereb 
declare, that he doth not intend to uſe them: that is, he proclaims himſelf ire 4 
contrary to truth, if ſuppoſition the fourth be true. 

The ſum of all is this: it is the duty of every man, if that word expreſſes ſuch a being as 
is before deſcribed, to behave himſelf in all reſpects (which I cannot prerend to enume- 
. A faras he is able according to reaſon. And from hence it will follow, further, that, 

LV. Every man is obliged to live virtuouſiy and piowſly, Becauſe to live after that man- 
ner is to practice reaſon (38) and truth (39). For from what occurs in the foregoing ſetti- 
ons, it is apparent, that one cannot practice reaſon (or act according to truth) without 
behaving himſelf reverently and dutifully toward that Almighty Being, on whom he de- 
pends ; nor without j»ftice and a tender regard to the properties ot other men: that 
is, unleſs his injoyments be free from impiety, virtuous and harmleſs. And as to 
thoſe virtues, which reſpe& a mars ſelf, the ſame thing will be as apparent, when I 

have told what I mean by ſome of the _ ones. 

Fulence, the queen of virtues, is nothing bur chooſing and uſing the moſt reaſona- 
ble means to obtain ſome end, that is reaſonable. This is therefore diretily the exer- 
ciſe of reaſon. 

" Temperance, permits us to take meat and drink not only as phyſic for hunger and 
thirſt, but alſo as an innocent cordial and fortifier againſt the evils of life, or even ſome» 
times, reaſon conſenting, merely as matter of pleaſwre, It only confines vs to ſuch 
kinds, quantities, and 4 as may beſt conſiſt with our health, the uſe of our facul- 
ties (40), our fortune, &c. and ſhew, that we do not think our ſelves made only to 
eat and drink here (41); that is, ſuch as ſpeak us to be what we are. 

Chaſtity does not pretend to extingu ſh our tender paſſions, or cancel one part of our 
nature: it cnly bids us not indulge them againſt reaſon and tra (*); not give up 
the man to humor the brate; nor hurt others to pleaſe our ſelves ; to divert our inclina- 
tions by buſineſs, or ſome honeſt amuſement, till we can entity them lawfully, conve- 
niently, regularly ; and even then to participate ot the myſteries. of love with modeſty, 
as within a veil or ſacred incloſure, not with beſtial impudence (42). 

Frigaluy indeed looks forward, and round about; not only conſiders the man bim- 
elf, but compaſſionates his family ; knows, _ when the exacteſt computation * 

. made 


$) Ip/a virtus breviſſime recta ratio dici poteſt. Cic. non aliud eſ quam recta ratio. Sen. 
8 U dicebat So veritatem et — * 4175 —— Heſternis vitijs 
animum quog; pragravat uns, &c. Hor. (41) Quibus in ſo'o vivendl cauſa palato eft. Juv. 
Sic prandete commilitones tan quam apud inferos cenaturi (Leonid. ap, Val. M.) may be turned 
to a general memento, no man knowing, how near his death may be. (“) Ti Fig; — - 
Air; FN N ngviva Arr. (42) Not as Crates and Eipparebis (of whom ſee Diog. L. Sext. 
Emp. & al.), and indeed the Cynics in general are faid to have done: quibus in propatulo coive 
cum conjugibus mos ſuit. Lactant. Of whom therefore Cicero lays with good reaſon, Cynicorum 
ratio Cal. natis) tesa eft ejicienda. Eft enim inimica verecundie, ſine qua nihil retium efſe pateſt, 
nibil boneſtum. Ny [WR] ND) NUN PN, S. Hbas. | 
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made that can be beforehand, there will ill be found many unforeſcen 4 in 


the catalogue of our wants; is henſwe of the world, and accidents, and new oc- 
caſions, that may ariſe, tho they are not yet in nature; and therefore endeavours 
wiſely to lay in as much, as may give him ſome kind of ſecurity againſt Future wants 
and caſualties, without which proviſion no man, whoſe ſenſe is not quite loſt, os 
cixcumſcribed within the preſent minute, can be very eaſy (43). To this end it 
not only cuts off all profuſion and extravagance, but even deducts ſomething from that, 
which accerding to the preient appearance may be. Sorded; and chooſes rather to live 
upon half allowance now, than be expoſed to the danger of ſtarving hereafter, when 
full meals and former plenty ſhall make poverty and ſafting more inſupportable. Bur 
ſill it forbids no inſtance of generoſity, or even magnificence, which is agreeable to a 
man's ſtation and circumſtances, or (Which is the tame) to the truth of his caſe. 

After the ſame manner I might proceedWpon other particular virtues, But my no- 
tian of them muſt by this time be ſufficiently underſtood : and therefore I thall only 

ive this general advice. That you may take the truer proſpect of any act, place your 
If in your imagination beyond it, (beyond it in time), and ſuppoſe it aready done, 
and then fee how it appears; always remembering, that a long regrentance is a dilpro- 
portionate price for a — injoyment. And further, as to thoſe virthes, which are ſaid 
ro conſiſt in the mean, it may be ſometimes ſafer to incline a ltle more to one of the 
extremes, than to the other: as, rather to ſtingineſs, than prodigality ; rather to iu- 
flexibility, and even a degree of ill nature, than to dangerons complaiſance, or eaſi- 
neſs in reſpect of vice, and ſuch things as may be hurtful ; and ſo on. 

Since then to live virtuonſiy is to practice reaſon and act conformably to trath, it 
follows from what has been {aid before, that he, who lives ſo, muſt be aliimatch bap- 
: and that therefore not only the commands of reaſon, but even the deſire of hap» 
pineſs (a motive, that cannot but work ſtrongly upon all, who :bin&) will oblige a 
man to live fo. ; 

Even from experience it appears, that the virtwmus life compared with the contrary, if 
one looks no further than the preſent ſtate, is the happier life (44) ; or (which is the 
fame) that the virtuous pleaſures, when the whole account is made up, are the truer 
(45)- Who ſees not, that the vitiaus life is attended with dangers and ſolicitudes, 
and uſually ends ill; perhaps in rottenneſs and rags, or at leaſt in a peeviſh and deſ- 
picable repentance ? : 

I am not of opinion, that virtue can make a man happy upon a rack (46), under a 
violent fit of the ſtone, or the like (47) ; or that virtue and Prudence can always ex- 
cmpt ham from wants and ſufferings, mend a ſtrait fortune, or rectify an ill conſtitu- 
tion. amidſt ſo many enemies to virtue, ſo many infizmities as attend life, he cannot 

but 


. 


(43) Simonides was wont to fay, Bualiuny & d Tos iN wa mov amnuTar,. 
# Cor dio e ee. Stob. Wa) Even —_— himſelt &X ery o Tis , e de 
Tay worny and Net e db mts AN, iv ape Ret Diog. L. (45) Iſecrates gives one rea- 
ſon tor this, where he compares vitious pleaſures with virtue. E'«« wy m7 ner h USs- 
er %, Iymivau N were TI; AJ mac TH; ndbras ixouer. (46) For who can bear ſuch 
rants as that, Efxcurns ait, ſapientem, fl in Phalaridis tauro per uratur, exclamaturem, Dulce eft, 
ad me nibil pertinet? Sen. Tally reports the ſame, (47) It is in the power of very few to at 
like bim, qui dum varices exſecandas praberet, legere librum perſeveravit : or him, qui non deſ is 
ridere, cum ob hoc ipſum irati tortores omnia inſtrumenta crudelitatis experirentun. Sen. : 
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but be ſometimes affected. But I fay, that the natwal and »ſud effect of virtue is hap- 
pineſs ; and if a virtuous man ſhould in ſome reſpects be unhappy, yet ſtill his vir- 
rue will make him leſs unbappy : for at leaſt he injoys inward tranquillity, and a breaſt 
conſcious of no evil. And which kind of life I pray onght one to prefer: that, which 
naturally tends to happineſs, tho it may be diſturbed ; or that, which naturally tends to 
wnbappmeſs ? In a word, virtue will make a man here, in any given cirenmſtances, as 
happy, as a man can be in thoſe circumſtances : or however it will make him happy 
hereafter in ſome other ſtare : for ultimately, all taken rogether, happy he muſt be. 
Some may poſſibly wonder, why among virtues I have not ſo much as once named 
one of the cardinal, and the only one perhaps, which they pretend to: I mean forti- 
tude. That that, by which ſo =_ heroes have — over enemies, even the 
greateſt, death itſelf; that, which diſtinguiſhes nations, raiſes empires, has been the 
grand theme of almoſt all wits, attracts all eyes, opens all mouths, and aſſumes the 
name of virtue by way of excellence; that this thould be forgot 
To attone for this omiſſion I will make this appendix to the foregoing brief account 
of the virtues, If fortitude be taken for natural courage (i. e. ſtrength, activity, 
plenty of ſpirits, and a contempt of dangers, reſulting from theſe) this 1s conſtitution 
and the 97 of God (48), not any virtue in us : becauſe if it be e virtue, it muſt con- 
ſiſt in ſomething, which we produce, or do our ſelves (49). The cafe is the fame 
with that of fine features and complexion, a large inheritance, or ſtrong walls, which 
may indeed be great advantages, but were never called virtues. To have theſe is not vir- 
tue; but to »ſe them rightly, or according to reaſon, if we have them. 
That this is juſtly ſ:id, may perhaps appear from what is to be faid on the orher 
= It may be a man's misfortune, that he has not more courage, a greater ſtock of 
pirits, firmer health, and ſtronger limbs, if he has a fuſt occaſion to uſe them, but it 
never can be reckond a vice or fault not to aſe what he hat not: for otherwiſe it might 
be a crime not to be able to carry ten thouſand pound weight, or outrun à can- 
non ball. | | 
Fortitude conſiderd as a virtue conſiſts in ſtanding and endeavouring to overcome ſuch 
dangers and oppoſitions, as cannot be avoided without the violation of reaſon and 
—_—_ Here it 1s, that he, who is indowed with natural bravery, a healthful conſti- 
tution, good bones and muſcles, ought to «ſe them, and be thankful to the Donor : and 
he who is not fo favord, muſt yet do what he can: if he cannot conquer, he muſt en- 
deavour to be patient and prudent. And thus he, who is naturally timorous, or 
weak, or otherwiſe infirm, may have as much, or more of the virtue of fortitude, than 
the hero himſelf ; who apprehends little, and feels little, compared with the other, 
or poſſibiy may find pleaſure in a ſcene of dangerous action. | 
f man can prevent, or eſcape any danger or trouble, ſale d verirate, he ought to do 
it: otherwiſe he neither conſiders himſelſ, nor them as being what they are; them not 
as unneceſſary, himſelf not as „ of being burt by them; and fo daſhes againſt 
truth on that fide. But where that cannot be done, he muſt exert himſelf according 
to his abilities, whether great or little, and refer the ſucceſs to the Divine providence, 
This is the true virtue of fortitude, which 1 nothing but endeavouring firmly W ho- 
2 ly 


(48) Ei dA eden, Tris Tx o ry ibu. Hom. (49) Propter cirtutem jure lau- 
darn 8 us Shoe, gloviamur. Quod non contingeret, þ id donum 3 deo, — nobis 
7 mus, Cic. 
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neſtly to add as truth requires ; and therefore is directly deducible from that notion, on 
which we have founded the morality of hum in acts. 

It has for its objett not only adverſaries, dangerous animals, and bold undertak- 
ings, but in general all the evils of life; which a man muſt labor by prudence to ward 
off and where this cannot be done, to bear with reſignation, decency, and an hum - 
ble expectation of an adjuſtment of all events in # future flate: the belief, of which ! 
am now going to prove, in my manner, to be no vain or groundleſs conceit. 

V. Every one, that finds himſe f as before in prop. 1 - find; in bimſelf at the ſame time a 
conſciouſneſs of bis own exiſtence and atts (which is life), with a power of apprebending, 
thinking, reajoning, willing, begining and flopping many kinds and degrees of motion in bis own 
members, Cc. (50). He, who has not theſe 3 has no pcwer to diſpute this 
with me : therefore I can perceive no room for any diſpute here, unleſs it be con- 
cerning the power of begining motion. For _ who ſay there is always the ſame 

vantity of motion in the world, muſt not allew the pre.duftion- of any new; and 
therefore muſt ſuppoſe the animal ſpirits not to be — into motion by the mind, but 
only being already in motion to receive from it their diretl ions into theſe or thoſe 
canals, according as it intends to move this or that limb. But to this may be an- 
ſwerd, that, if the mind can upon cccaſion give theſe new directions 2nd turns to the 
ſpirits, this ſerves my purpoſe as well, and what I intend will follow as well from 
it And beſides, it could not do this, if it could not excite thoſe ſpirits being 
at reſt, | | 

It is plain I can move my hand upward or downward or horizontally, faſter or 
flower or not at all, or flop it when it is in motion, Juſt as I will, Now if my hand 
and thoſe parts and ſpirits, by which it is put into motion, were left to be governed 
by the law of gravitation, or by any mntions already impreſt upon them, the ef- 
fects would be determined by rules of mechaniſm, and be neceſſary : ” 2 motion or reſt 
of my hand would not attend upon my will, and be alterable upon a thought at my 
pleaſure, If then I have (as Jam ſenfible I have) a power of moving my hand in 2 
manner, which it would not move in by thoſe laws, that mere bodies already in 
motion or under the fee of gravitation would obſerve, this motion depends ſolely 
upon vn will, and begins there. | 

VI. That, which in man is the ſubject or ſuppaſitum of ſelf-conſciouſneſs, thinks, and has 
the foreſaid faculties, muſt be Jon ferent from his body or carcaſs. | 

or, firſt, he doth not I ſuppoſe find himſelf to think, ſee, hear, Kc. all over, in 
any part of his body: bur the ſeat of cogitation and reflexion he finds in his bead 
(St): and the nerves, by which the knowled e of external obje&s are conveyed to 
him, all tend to the ſame place. It is plainly ſomething, which reſides there, in the 
region of the brain, that by the mediation of theſe nerves governs the body and 
moves the parts of it (as by ſo many reins, or wires) (*), feels what is done to it, 

ſees through the eyes, hears through the ears, &c. (52), - 
pon 


(50) Qui ſe ipfe norit, primum aliquid ſentiet ſe babere divinum, Cc. Cic. (51) Which, 
ac iA, binds Rei iy d- Artem. ( Te uin ih onuaroy;, droge rv, ANN Aras 
un fm, ecourTY org vie th A0u0us, mim TVTEX gun TH * d raανο Plnt. 
(52) Nos ne nunc quidem oculis cermmus ea, qua videnus : neq; enim eſt ullus ſenſus in corpore, 


feb — via quaſi quadam ſunt ad oculos, ad aures, ad naver & ſede animi perforats, Itaq; ſepe 
aut 
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Upon ampuration of a limb (53? it is not found to be diminiſhed, nor any of its 
faculties loft, Irs ſphere of acting, whale it is yet confined to the body, is only con- 
reacted, and part of its infframent loſt, It cannot make uſe of that, which is not, or 
which it has not. 

If the eyes he ſhut, or the ears ſtopt, it cannot then ſee, or hear: but remove the 
obitruction, and it inſtantly appears, that the faculty, by which it apprehends the 
impreſſions made upon the 7 of ſenſation, remaind all that while intire; and 
that ſo it might have done, if the eyes, or ears had never been opend again; or, if the 
eyes had been out, or the ears quite diſibled. This ſhews in general, that, when 
any ſenſe or jacylty ſeems to be impaird cr loſt by any bodily hurt, after a fever, or 
through age, this doth not come to paſs becauſe it is the body, that perceives, and 
has theſe faculties in itſelf; but becauſe it loſes its inſtrumentality, and gives that, 
which is the true ſubject of theſe faculties, no opportunity of exerting them, or of ex- 
erting them well : tho it retains them as much as in the caſe before, when the eyes or 
ears were only ſhut (54). Thus diſtinct are it en it is) and its faculties from 
the body and its affections. 1 wi'l now call it the ſow. 

Again, as a man peruſes and confiders his own bedy, doth it not undeniably appear to 
be fome hing different from the conſcderer * And when he uſes this expreſſion u body, 
or the body of me, may it not pr perly be demanded, who is meant by me, or what 
vin relates to ? It cannot be the body itſelf: that cannot ſay of itſelf, it &s my body, or 
the body of me. And yet this way of ſpeaking we naturally fall ipto, from an inward 
and habirual ſenſe of our ſelves, and what we are, even tho we do not advert up- 
on it. 

What 1 mean is this. A man being ſuppoſed a ferſon conſiſting of two parts ſout 
and body, the whole perſon may ſay of this or that pa.t of him, the ſoul of” me, or the 
bedy of me : bur if he was either all ſoul, or all body, and nothing elſe, he could nor 
then ſpeak in this manner: becauſe it would be the ſame as to ſay the ſoul of the ſou, 
or the lady of the bod), cx.the I of me. This pronoun therefore muſt ſtand fix ſome- 
thing elſe, to which the body belongs (55) ; or at leaſt for ſomething, of which it is 
only a part, viz. the perſon of the whole man (56). And then even this implies, that 
there is another put of him, which is not body, 

It is pla in there are two different imereſts in men (57), on the one ſide reaſon, on the 
other paſſion : which, being many times directly poſe, muſt belong to different ſub- 
jects, ere are upon many occaſions conteſts, and as it were wars between-the mind 
and the body: ſo far are they from ning wa fame thing. Pos 

Laſtly, there is we may perceive ſomething within us, which ſupports the body (kee 
it vp), directs its motions. tor the better preſervation cf it, when any hurts or 8 J 
tall 


aut cogitatione, aut aliqua vi morbi impediti, apertis atq; integris & oculis & auribus, nec vide. 
mus, nec audimus: ut facile intelligi poſſit, animum et videre, & audire, non eas partes, 4 
quaſi feneſtræ ſunt animi: quibus tamen ſentire nibil qurat mens, niſt id agat, et adſit, Cic. 
(53) Or even detraflo corpore multo, as Lucretius ſpeaks. (54) Therefore Ariſtotle lays, if an 
old man had a young man's eye, Cairo: dv, dow x; © le- Io Tv T6 ert, © TW Tw Jvxꝭ. 
meroySHya MN, a , Neri & ni off ee, 17M. (55) Hrerocles (with others 

accounts the ſou] to be the true man. ZU 38 Ir % Jex 79 N 0@un div. (56) So Plato uſes 
Au rde for the whole of the man by which the ſoul, as one part of it, is called Nun. (57) 
| 8 & dure x, dN 7 mapa 701 Nogv iνEtn 3 uααNινν,Ja g Are, 76 N 
Arif. 
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befall it, finds out the means of its cure, and the like ; withour which it would fall 
tothe ground, and undergo the fate of common matter. The body therefore muſt be 
conſiderd as being under the direction and tuition of ſome other thing, which is (or 
ſhould be) the governor of it, and conſequently upon this account muſt be conclud- 
ed to be different from it. | 288 

VII. T he foul cannot be mere matter. For if it is, then either all matter muſt think; 
or the difference muſt ariſe from the different modification, magnitude, figure, or moti- 
on (58) of ſome parcels of matter in reſpect of others ; or a faculty of thinking muſt 
deen to Sms ſyſtems of it, which is not ſuperadded to others. But, 

n the firſt place, that poſition, which makes all matter to be * is contrary 
to all the apprehenſions and knowledge we have of the nature of it; nor can it be 
true, unleſs our ſenſes and faculties be contrived only to deceive us. We perceive not 
the leaſt ſympt om of cogitation, or ſenſe in our tables, chairs, &c. 

Why doth the ſcene of thinking lie in our beads, and all the inftruments of ſenfa- 
tion make their reports to ſomething there, if all matter be apprehenſive, and cogita- 
tive? For in that caſe there would be as much thought and underſtanding in our heels, 
ard every where elſe, as in our beads. 

If all matter be cogitative, then it muſt be ſo quuenus matter, and thinking muſt be of 
the eſſence and definition of it? whereas by matter no more is meant but a ſubſtance 
extended and impenetrable to other matter. And ſince, for this reaſon, it cannot be 
neceſſary for matter to think (becauſe it may be matter without this property), it can- 

not think as matter only. | 

If it did, we fhould not only continue to think always, till the matter, of which we 
conſiſt, is annihilated, and ſo the aſſertor of this Coctrine would ſtumble upon immor- 
tality unawares ; but we muſt alſo have thought always in times ae ever ſince that 
matter was in being ; nor could there be any the leaſt intermiſſion of acm thinking, 
which does not appear to be our caſe. 

If thinking, ſelf.conſciouſneſs, Sc. were eſſential to matter, every part of it muſt 
have them: and then no ſyſtems could have them. For a ſyſtem of material parts 
would be a ſyſtem of things conſcious every one by ſelf of irs own exiſtence and indi- 
viduality, and conſequently thinking by itſelf : but there could be no one act of ſelf- 


conſciouſneſs or thought common to the hole. Juxra-poſition in this caſe could ſig- 
. nify nothing: the diſtinction and individuation of the ſeveral particles would be as 


much retaind in their vicinity, as if they were ſeparated by milcs. 

In the next place, the faculties of thinking, &c. cannot ariſc from the ſize, figure, 
texture, or motion of it : becauſe bodies by the alteration of theſe become greater, or 
leſs ; round or ſquare, &c. rare, or denſe, tranſlated from one place ro another with 
this or that new direction, or velocity; or the like : and all theſe ideas are quite dif- 
ferent from that of thinking ; there can be no relation between them. Theſe modifica- 
tions and affectiods of matter are ſo far from being Princi les or cauſes of thinking and 
acting, that they are themſelves but ela, proceeding from the action ot ſome other 
matter or thing upon it, and are proots of its paſſivity, deadneſs, and utter incapacity 
of becoming cogitazive. This is evident to ſenſe. 

They Y 


(58) Whether any form, modification, or motion of matter can be a human ſoul, ſeems to 
de much ſuch another queſtion as that in one ot Seneca epitiles, An juſtitia, an fortitude, pru. 
Aentia, ceteraq; virtutes, aximalia ſint. 
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They, who place the eſſence of the ſoul in a certain mation given to ſome 
matter (if auy ſuch men there really be), ſhould conſider, among many other 
things, that to move the body ſpontaneoully is one of the faculties of the ſoul 

59) : and that this or (which is the ſame) the power of begining motion cannot come 
2 motion already begun, and impreſt ab extra, 

Let the materialiſt examine we |, whether he does not feel ſomething within him- 
felf, that acts from an internal principle: whether he doth not experience ſome liberty, 
ſome power of governing himſelf, and Pooling : whether he does not inioy a kind of 
inviſible empire, in which he commands his own thoughts, ſends them to this or that 

lace, imploys them about this or that buſineſs (60) forms ſuch and ſuch deſigns and 
chemes z and whether there 1s any thing like this in bare matter (61), however fa- 
ſhiond, or preportiond ; which, if nothing ſhould protrude or communicate motion 
to it, would for ever remain fixt to the place, where it happens to be, an eternal mo- 
nument of its own being dead. Can ſuch an Achte being as the /od is (62), the ſub- 
ject of ſo many fowers, be itſelf nothing but an ident? ; 

When I begin to move my felt, I do it for ſome reaſon, and with reſpe& to ſome 
end, the means to effect which I have, if there be occaſion for it, concerted within my 
ſelt: and this doth not at all look like motion merely material (or in which matter is 
only concerned), which is all mechanical. Who can imagine water to be moved by 
arguments, or ever placed »llogiſms and demonſtrations among leavers and pullies ? 

We not only ebe our ſelves upon reaſons, which we find in our ſelves, but upon 
yeaſons unparted by words or writing from others, or perhaps merely at their deſire or 
bare ſuggeſtion. In which caſe, again, no body ſure cin imagine, that the words 
ſpoken or written (the ſound in the air, or the ſtrokes on the paper) can by any na- 
rural or mechanical eficience cauſe the reader or heater to move in any determinate 
manner (or at all), The xeafon, requeſt, or friendly admonition, which is the true 
mate, can make no impreſſion upon mater. It muſt be ſome other kind of being, 
that apprehends the force and ſenſe of them. ; a 4 

Do not we ſez in converſation, how a pleaſant thing ſaid makes people break out 
into lang bier, a rude thing into paſſion, and ſo on? Theſe affections cannot be the Pby- 
ſical 1 of the words ſpoken : becauſe then they would have the ſame effect, whe- 
ther they were underſtood, or not. And this is further demonſtrable from hence 
that tho the words do really contain auhing, which is either pleaſant, or rude ; or per- 
haps words are thought to be ſpoken, which. are not ſpoken ; yet if they are Spre- 
hended to do this, or the ſound to be otherwiſe than it was, the effect will be the 
fame. It is therefore the ſenſe of the words, which is an immaterial thing, that by 
paſſing through the wider ftanding and cauſiung that, which is the ſubje& of the inte]- 


(59) That the ſoul is the principle of motion, or that which begins it in us, is (tho it wants 

no tellimony) often ſaid by the Ancients. Sag} 8 i, uy udagn, » mum LN I) 76 

un. Arif. Hoh 73 lber acvoun TH og vu * au rαννν ov. — 1 1 
Þlotim. (50) Hugh ve,ν,ẽỹH]nU]hJ,ui , on Yi is warn, A. Max, T. (51) What à ridi- 

culous argument for the materiality of the foul is that in Lucretia: Ubi propellere membra, Con- 

in bene ox ſomno corpus c. videtur ( Quorum nil fieri fine tactu poſſe videmus, Nec tat um 

fine corpore) ; nonne fatendum eſt Corporea natura animum conftare, a_—_— P” nothing 
can move the body but another body, what moves this? The might as well move itſelf, as 


he moved by one that does. (62) Taxe wg Nd rar & Ne. Tal. ap. Diog, L. 
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1 to influence the body, produces thcſe mutions in the ſpirits, blood, 
muſc | 

They, who can fancy, that mater may come to live, think, and ag ſpontaneouſly, 
by being reduced to a certain magnitude, or having its parts pla ed after a certain 
manner, or being inveſted with ſuch a figure, or excited fach a particular Motion: 
they, I ſay, would do well to diſcover to us that degree of fineneſs, that alteration itn 
the ſituation of its parts, &c. at which matter may begin to find itſelf alive and cogi- 
rative; and which is the critical minute, that introduces theſe important properties. 
If they cannot do this, nor have their eye upon any Particular crifir, it is a ſign they 
have no grod reaſon for what they fay. For if they have no reaſon to charge this 
change upon any particular degree or difference, one more than another, they have no 
reaſon ro charge it upon any degree or difference at all ; and then they have no reaſon, 
by which they can prove that ſuch a change is made at all. Beſides all which, ſi ce 
magnitude, figure, mction are but 4 cidenis of matter, not mater, and on'y the ſab- 
flance is truly matter, and ſince the ſubſiance of any one part of matter does not dif- 
fer from that of another, if any matter can be by nature cogicative, all muſt be ſo. 
But of this ſee before. 

So then in concluſior, if there is any ſuch thing as matter, that thinks, &c. this muſt 
be a particular privilege granted to it ; that is, a faculty of thin ing muſt be ſuPeradded 
to cerfain parts gx parcels of it. Which, by the way, muſt interr the exiſtence of 
ſome Being*capable of conf. cring this faculty, who, when the ineptneſs of matter has 
been well conſiderd, cafhot a ear to be leſs than amnipotent, or God. But the truth 
is, matter ſeems not to 1 eptive of ſuch a faculty, not capable of being made to 
think. For we have ſeen, that it is not of the efſexce of matter, and therefore it 
canuot be made to be ſo without making matter another kind of ſubſtance from what it 
is. Nor can it be made to ariſe from any of the modifications or accidents of mat- 
ter; and in reſpe& of what elſe can any matter be made to differ from other matter. 

The accidents of matter are ſo far from being made by any poxer to produce cogitati- 
on, that ſome even of them ſhew it incapable of having. a faculty of thinkin ſur r- 
added. The very drifplulity of it does this. For that, which is mide to thin A muſt 
either be one part, or more parts *oind together. But there is no ſuch thing as a part 
of matter purely one (or indiviſible). It may indeed have pleaſed the — of na- 
ture, that there ſhould be ann, whoſe parts are attually indiſcerpible, and which may 
be the princigl of other bodies: bur ſtill they conſiſt of paris, tho firmly adhering to- 
gether. A Phe ſeat of cogitation be in wore p:rts than one (whether they lie 
cloſe together, oxare looſe, or in a ſtate of fluidity, it is the ſame thing), how can it 
be 28 but either there muſt be ſo many ſeveral minds, or thinking ſub- 
flames, as ate parts (for thus the ſame caſe, already mentiond, returns again); 
or elſe, that tete muſt be ſomet hing elſe ſuperadded for them to center in, to unite 
their ads, and make. their thought to be one? And then what can this be, but ſome 
other j»bftante, which is purely one ? ; 

Matter by itſelf is not capable of abſtrafted and general ideas, ſuch as many in our 
minds are (63). For could it reflect upon itſelf, and what paſſes within it, it could 
poſlibly find there nothing but material and particular impreſſions : abſtractions —— _ 

taphyhcal 


(63) Diogenes, tho he could ſee the fable, and the pet, could not by his eyes ſee Platy's 
roaming, & xwedrma;. Drog, L. 
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taphyſical ideas could print nothing upon it, nor ever be found there (64). How 


could one abſtra& from matter, who is himſelf nothing bat matter? And then as to 


material images themſelves, which ae uſually ſuppoſed to be impreſt upon the bfain 
(or ſome part of it), and do furniſh the phantaß and memory, that, which contem- 
lates the impreſſions and traces there (or any where), muſt be ſomething diſtin 
om the brain, or that, upon which theſe * are made: otherwiſe it muſt be 
both contemplator and objett, both reader and book, And this other diſtinct contem- 
lating being cannot be merely corporeal, any more than the body can perceive and 
think without a ſoul. For ſuch a corporeal being muſt require ſenſe, and ſuitable or- 
gans, to perceive and read theſe characters and veſfigia of things; and ſo another or- 
ganized 2 would be introduced, and the ſame queſtions and difficulties would re- 
turn upon us concerning the ſoul of that body and its faculties. 
It my ſoul was mere matter, external viſible obie&s could only be ived within 
me according to the iapreſſions they make upon matter, and not otherwiſe. Ex. gr. 
the image of a cube in my mind (or my idea of a cube) muſt be always under fome 
particular proſpect, and conform to the laws of perſpefirve ; nor could 1 otherwiſe re- 
preſent it to my ſelf: whereas now I can form an idea of it as it is in itſelf; and al- 
moſt view all its bedre at once, as it were incompaſſing it with my mind. 
I can within my ſelf correct the external appearances and impreſſions of objects; and 
advance upon the reports and hints e my ſenſes to form ideas of thin 
that are not extant in matter. By ſeeing a material circle T may learn to form the ider 
of a circle, or figure generated by the revolution of a ray about its center: but then 
recollecting what I know of matter upon other occaſions, I can conclude there is no 
exact material circle. So that T have an idea, which perhaps was raiſed from the 
hints I received from without, but is not truly to he fouhd there, If I ſee a toner at a 
great diſtance, which according to the impreſſions made _ my material organs 
ms ſittle and round, I do not therefore conclude it to be either: there is ſonething 
within, that reaſons upon the circumſtances of the appearance, and as it were con- 
ttolls my ſenſe, and corredts the impreſſion: and this muſt be ſomething ſuperior to 
matter, ſince a merial ſoul is no otherwiſe impreſfible itſelf, but as material "07.2415 are. 
Inſtances of this kind are endleſs. | 
If we know any thing of matter, we know, that by itſelf it is a lifeleſs thing, in- 
ert, and paſſive only ; a&s A ta (or rather is acted) according to the laws of mo- 
tion and gravitation. This pafſiveneſs ſecms to be eſſential. to it, And if we know 
any thing of ow ſelves, we know, that we are conſcious of our own exiſtence and acts 
i. e. that we live); that we have à degree of freedom; that we can move our ſelves 
aneouſly ; and in ſhort, that we can, in many inſtances, take off the effect of gra- 
vitation, and impreſs new motions upon our ſpirits . ive them new directions), 
only by a thought. Therefore to make mere matter do all this is to change the natueot 
it ; to change death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity, neceſſity into 
iberty. And to ſay, that God may ſuperadd a faculty of 2 moving itſelf, &c. 
to matter, if by this be meant, that he may make matter to be t eee of theſe 
faculties (chat ſubſtance, in which they inhere), is the ſame in effect as to ſay, that 
God may ſuperadd a faculty of thinling W of acting freely to neceſſity, _ 


64) Plato, & 5 cd, (more generally) ſay, chat the ſoul indeed perceives objects of ſenſe 
by E of the body ; but there are yonTa, Which it doth 1 Lords b . 1d, 
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fo on, What ſenſe is there in this ? And yet ſo it muſt be, while matter continues 


to be matter. 


| Thar faculty of «binking, ſo much talked of by ſome as ſp to certain ſyſtems 
of matter, fitly dif] 


bod 
functio its preſence, and giving life ; and 1 hate ver it i that is fu 
added 1 Ya be ſonetbg, och 6 indyed with zl thoſe other faculties. And whe- 


men would but ſerioully look into themſelves, I am perſuaded the ſal would not 
appear to them as a faculty of the body, or kind of 4% tename to it; but rather as 


Organization an * parts would not be capable 


ein f 
lying and uſing (67) chat capacity. No there muſt be at the helm 
OR Jeers the Sab, ithour Thich it would run adrift, or rather fi 
For the foregoing reaſons it ſeems to me, that mater cannot think, cannot be made 
to think. But if a faculty of thinking can be ſuperadded to a ſyſtem of matter, without 
uniting an immaterial ſub to it (68); 1 ſay, if this can be, yet a buman body is 
| 4 — 


| This is worſe than d Ade in Max. Tyr, The A Kor of the Ffſay conc, Hum. 
Un 5 has himſelf exploded it, . is very like it. To azk, ſays he, ns the Wilt 
has freedom, is to atk, bet ber ons Power has another power, one Ability anothey ap 4 5 4 que- 
fiel at firſt fight too groſly abſurd to make a diſpute, or need an anſwer. For who is it that fees 
wot, that Powers belong only to Agents, and are attributes only of —— and not of Powers 
themſelres ? There is, if my memory does not deceive me, another paſſage ſome where in the 
ſame book as much (or more) to = purpoſe : but at prefent I cannot find ir, (66) If the foul 
is only an accident (or attribute) the body, how comes this accident to have (or be the ſu 
J other accidents, contrary ones too? As when we ſay, '2) 120 Wen MIN va. 
un. (67) Kg IN Tis 2xutror x; Jim. Plato, (68) Or, if to a thinking ſub. 
wee can be ſuperadded the modification of Audis Which way of ſpeakir g, tho I do not re- 
member to have met with it any where, nor doth it ſeem to differ much from the other, yer 


would pleaſe me better. 
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not ſuch a ſyſtem, being plainly void of thought, and organized in ſuch a manner as ö 
to tranſmit the impreſſions of ſenſible obiects up to the brain, where the percipient, and « i 
that, which reflects upon them, certainly reſides : and therefore that, which there a 
ends, thinks, and wills, muſt be cht ſyſtem of matter, to which a faculty of think- 
ing is ſuperadded. All the ptemiſſes then well conſiderd, judge I beſeech you, whes 
ther inſtead of ſaying, that this inhabitant of our heads (the ſou) is a ſyſtem of matter, 
to which a faculty of thinking is ſuperadded, it might not be more reaſonable to ſay, 
it is 4 thinking ſubſtance intimately uniteu to ſome fine material vehicle, which has its refidence in 
the brain. Tho I underſtand not perfecly the manner, how a cogitaive and fpiritzd 
ſubſtance can be thus cloſely united to ſuch a  vehiclez yet I can underſtand 
this union as well, as how it can be united to the body in general (perhaps, as how 
the particles of the body itſelf cohere together), and much better than how a think- 
I ulty can be ſuperadded to matter: and beſide, ſeveral pbenomens may more 
— be ſolved by this Hp he; which (tho 1 ſhall not pertinaciouſly maintain it) 
in ſhort is this, viz. that the human ſoul is 2 cogitative ſubſtance, clothed in a mate= | 
rial vehicle; or rather united to it, and as it were in ſeparabiy mixt (I had almoſt ſaid 
incorporated) with it (69)': that theſe act in conjraxction, that, which affects the one, af- 
fecting the other: that the ſoul is detaind in the bady (the head or brain) by ſome ſyws | 
or attraction between this material vehicle and it, till the habitation is ſpoiled, 
and this mutual tendency interrupted (and perhaps turned into an averſion, that 
makes it fly off), by ſome hurt, or diſeaſe, or by the decays or ruins cf old age, or the' 
like, happening. to the body : and that in the interims by means of this vehicle moti- 
ons and impr are communicated to and fro. But of this perhaps ſomething. 


more by and by. ; B38 = 
VI T be ſoul of man ſabſiſts after the diſſolution of his body : or, i immortal. For, 
1. If it is immaterial, it is indiſcerpible, and therefore incapable of being diſſolved or 
demoliſhed, as bodies are (70). Such a being can only periſh by annibilation: that is, 
it will continue to ſubſiſt and live, if ſome other being, able to do this, doth not by a 
act anni hilue it. And it there is any reaſon to believe, that at the death of 
every man there is always ſuch a particular annihilation, let him, that knows it, 
produce it. Certainly to reduce any Jubſiance into nothing requires juſt the ſame power 
ag to convert nothing into ſomething : and I fancy they, who deny the immortality of 
the ſoul, will be cautious, how they admit any ſuch power. 
2. If the ſou could be material; that is, if there could be any mater, that mi 
be the ſubject of thoſe faculties of thinking, willing, Kr. yet ſtill, ſince we cannot but 
be ſenſible, that all theſe are facukies of the ſelſſune thing and all the ſeveyal arty of 
the mind are acts of the ſame thing, each of them individual and truly one : I fay, ſinc 
it is ſo, this matter muſt be ſo pang 7 in itſelf, ſo abſolutely one, as no matter, 
| our cognizance, can be, 3 the leaſt, that can * 
8 


(69) It is worth our conſideration," whether act iue power be not the proper attribute of ſpirits, 
and paſſive power of Matter, Hente may be conject ured, that created Airs are not tot 2 
rate from matter, be they are both ad ive and paſſive. Pure ſpirit, viz. God, is only acts; 
pure matter is only paſpue ; thoſe Beings, that are both active paſſive, we may jadge o par- 
take of both, Hum. Underſt, (70) This is Socraters argument in Plato. The ſoui is altoge - 
ther dA, and therefore &yuarggpeg, Which Civero interprets thuy:; wer diſcerys, wee di. 
Frabi poteſt ; nec interire igitur. | 
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this cafe, is, that it ſhould be truly ſolid, and not artmally diviſibie; that is, ſuch as no 
narnras cauſe could deſtroy. . 

To introduce matter with a faculty of thinking, or (which is the ſame) a thinking 
matter is to introduce matter with a new and oppoſite property, and that is to intro- 
duce a new uw of matter (71), which will differ as eſſentially from the other com- 
mon unhinking kind, às any ſpecies whatſoever doth from its oppoſite — — pradica- 
mentali, even as body doth from ſpirit. For thinking and unthinking differ as corpo- 

eal and incorporeal. And if fo, this «binking mater muſt always continue to think, 
till either it is annihilued, or there is à n] ation of one ſpecies into another: and 
to take refuge in either of theſe expectations is at leaſt to expect omni potence fhould 
interpoſe to heip out a bad cauſe, 

If any one d ſay, that God might by virtue of his omnipotence ſuperadd to 
certain parcels of matter a fowrth dimenſian, I ſhould not perhaps diſpute the Divine 

wer : but I might ſay, that ſuch matter, exiſting under four dimenſions, would eſ- 
2 differ from that, which cannot exiſt under four, or which can exiſt but un- 
der three; and that this four-dimenſiond matter muit always remain ſuch, becauſe no 
ſubſtance can be changed into or become another, eſſentially different, nor do we know 
of any, that by the courſe of nature ceaſes totally to be, or is reduced to nothing. 5 

3. The next argument ſhall proceed by way of objection and anſwer. Becauſe a re- 
moval of the principal objection 4gainſt any ing is a good argument foy-ir, Ol). 
It ſeems as if thin ling was not eſſential to the ſoul, but rather a capacity of thun ting un» 
der certain circumſtances. For it doth net think, when it lies conceald in animalculo, 
in the womb, perhaps in the beginings of infancy, in ſleep, in a ſwoon: and the rea- 
ſon of this ſeems to lie in the circumſtances of the body, which either is not ſufficient» 
ly expanded, and prepared; or for a time imploys the ſpirits wholly in the digeſtion 
of its aliment, and other offices in the animal oeconomy ; or by ſome heterogeneous 
matter got into it, or other preternatural affection, hath its parts diſordered, and 
motions obſtructed ; or ſomething like this. And therefore the queſtion to be re- 
ſolved is not, whether the ſoul is m, or immaterial; and much lefs, whether it 
will be annibilated at death, but whether that ſoul (be it what it will), which 
ceaſes'to think, when the body is no: fitly diſpoſed for it, can think at all; when the 
body is quite diſſolved, and leaves the ſonl no opportunity of actuating it any more. 
or operating by it (72). An. If this objection cannot be fully anſwerd, till we 
know more of the nature of ſfiritxal beings, and of that vinculum, by which the ſoul 
and body-are connected, than we do at preſent, it muſt not' thezefore be Jooked upon 
as certainly wanſwerable in itſelf ; and much leſs, if only it cannot be anfwerd by me. 
So perhaps be poſſible to turn it even into an argument for the immortality of 
t 7 8 


Soul it cannot be denied is a limited being, or a being, which acts under lin- 
tation: theſe limitations at different times are diferent, its activity and faculties be- 


| (91) Lacret ius feems to be aware of this. Fam triplex animi eſt natura reperta : Nec ta- 
men bar ſat ſunt ad ſenſum cunct᷑ a creandum, &. Quarta geg; bis igitur quædam natura ne- 
2 e Attribuatur : ea off omnino nominis expers. (72) If Lucan by ſenſus means all manner 
appreheofion and knowledge, there is no room for that disundtion: Awt nibil eft ſenſis 
3 Aut mors ipſa nil. For if the former part be true, the other will 
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ing more obſtructed and clogged at one time than another, and moſt of all in ſleep, or a 
leliquum : as theſe obſtructions are removed, it acts more clearly and freely : and there- 
fore if the ſtate of the ſoul in the body (its confinement there) may be conſiderd as 
one general and great limitation, why when this limitation ſhall be taken off (this 
great obſtruction removed), miy it (73) not be allowd to act with ſtill preater free- 
dom and clearneſs ; the greateſt it is c:pable cf? Whilſt it remains in t brain, it 
can as it were look out at a few apertzres; that is, receive the notices of many things 
by thoſe nerves and organs, which are the inſtruments of ſenſation: but if any of thoſe 
avenues to it be ſtopt, that branch of its knowledge is for à time cut off. IF thoſe 
tracks in the brain, or thoſe marks, whatever they are, and where ever they 
are imprinted, upon which our memory and images of things ſeem to depend, are filled 
up, or overcaſt by any vapor, or otherwiſe darkend, it can read them no more, till 
the cloud is removed. (For it cannot read what is not legible, and indeed for the pre- 
ſent not there.) And fince even in abſtratted reflexions the mind is obliged to make uſe 
of words (74), or ſome kind of ſigns, to fix its ideas, and to render them tractable and 
ſtable enough to be peruſed, —— Kc. and this kind of language depends upon 
memory, whilſt this1s intermitted, the uſe of the other is taken away, With all, thar 
depends upon it. This is the preſent fate of the ſoul : and from hence the reaſon 
appears in ſome meaſure, why we do not think in ſound ſleep, &c. but it does not fol- 
low from hence, that the ſoul cannot ſubſiſt and act under more inlarged (ircum ſlancr / 
That, which being confined to the body, and able to act only according to the oppor- 
tunities this affords, can now perceive viſible objects only with to eyes (at two win- 
dows), becauſe there te no more, might doubtleſs ſee with four, if there were ſo ma- 


ny properly placed and diſpoſed : or if its habitation were ail eze (window all round 5 


might ſee all round. And ſo, in general, that, which now can know many things by the 
impreſſions made at the ends of the nerves, or by the intervention of our preſent or- 
gans, and inthis (ation and incloſure can know them 10 other way, may for all that, 
when it comes to be hoſed out of that priſon, know them immediately, or by ſome obey 
medium. That, which is now forced to make ſhift with words and /igns of things in 
its xcaſonings, may, when it ſhall be ſet at liberty and can come at them, reaſon upon 
the intuition of things themſelves, or uſe a language more ſpiritual or ideal, 1 ſay, it is 
not impoſſible, that this ſhould be the caſe ; and therefore no one can ſay, with reaſon, 
that it is not: eſpecially, ſince we find by experience, that the ſoul is limited ; that 
the limitations are variable ; that we know not enough of the nature of ſpirit to de- 
termine, how theſe limitations are effected; and therefore cannot tell, how far they 
may be extended, or taken off, This ſuffices to remove the force of the objectiou. But 
ther 
9 man, when he wakes, or comes to himſelF (which phraſe implies what I am going 
to ſay), immediately knows this, and knows himſelf to be the ſame ſoul, that he was 
before his ſleep or deliquium. I will ſuppoſe, chat he is alſo conſcious to himſelf, that in 
thoſe intervals he thought not at all (which is the ſame the objector muſt ſuppoſe) ; that 
is, if his body had been cut to pieces, or moulderd to duit, he could not have A „ 
| ; = 


(73) Velut 6 dune carcere emiſſus [animus). Sen. (74) Thoſe kinds of animals, which do 
not / ak, do not reaſon + but thoſe, which do the ont do the other. Therefore m 
(or Arab, PUdD) is a rational animal ; and iy, ſiguifies both ſpeech and reaſon, a going 
* » 
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lefs : for there is no thinking leſs than thinking # at all From hence then I gather, 
that the ſoul preſerve; a capacity of thinking, &c. under thoſe circumſtances and in- 
diſpolitions of the body, in which it thinks #o more, than if the body was deſtroyed ; 
and that therefore it may, and will freſove it, when the body is defiroyd. And i 
ſo, what can this cahæity be preſerved for ? Certainly not, that it may never, be exert- 
ed. The Author of natute Joh not uſe to act after that manner. $9 that here is this 
dilemma to be oppoſed to the objection. In ſleep and ſwoonings the ſoul doth ei- 
ther think, or nor, If it does, the ohje&ion has no foundation: and if it doth not, then 
all that will follow, which 1 have juſt now ſaid. os, 
f we ſhould ſappoſe the ſou to be a — . nature made to intorm ſome body 
and that it cannot exiſt and act in a ſtate of ſeparation from all body; it would 
not follow from hence, that what we call death, mutt therefore reduce it to a ſtate of 
abſolute inſenſbility and inaftivity, which to it would be equal to son- exiſfence. For 
that body which is ſo neceſlary to it, may be ſome fine vehicle , that dwells with it in 
the brain (according to the hypotheſis but juſt now mentiond), and goes off with it at 
death. Neither the anſwers to the ob'eQtion, nor the caſe after death will be much 
alterd by ſach a dhe And fince I confeſs I ſee no abſurdity in it, 1 will try to 
explain ita little further. We are ſenſible of many watrial impreſſions (impreſſions 
made upon us by m terial cauſes, or bodies) : this we are ſure of, Therefore there 
muſt be ſore matter within us, which being moved or preffed upon, the ſoul appre- 
hends it immediately. And therefore, again, there muſt be ſore matter to which it is 


inmediately and intimately united, and related in fuch a manner, as it is not related to any 


other. Let us now ſvppoſe this ſaid mater to be ſome refined and ſpirituous vehicle 


- (75), which the ſoul doth — inform; with which it ſympathizes; by 


«which-it acts, and is acted upon; and to which it is vitally and inſeparabh united : 
and that this animated vehicle has its abode in the brain, among the heads and begin- 
ings of the nerves. Suppoſe we 2Ifo, that when any impreſſions are made upon the 
organs or parts of the body, the effects of them are carried by the nerves up to their 
fountain, and the place, where the ſoul in its vehicle is, and there communicate 
heir ſeveral motions or tremors to this materia] wehicle (or by their motions, or ten- 


'tency to motion, preſs upon it) ; ſo that the ſoul; which inhabits it in a peculiar man- 


and is thorough! ſſeſt of it, ſhall- be apprehenſive of theſe motions or preſ- 
2 and farther? that this vehicle in its preſent ſituation, ſo guarded and — 
y the body as it is, can be come at or moved by external objects no other way, but by 
xy mediation of the nerves, nor the ſoul, by confequence, have any direct intelli- 
genee concerning them, op correſpondence with them, any other way. And as we 


oe 80 Hierecles diſtinguiſh es 73 avs ua www, 6 1 Fe Au from that 
L. ae 18 dem needy o-. and to which eke ” 2 
3b ele arpoviey: E Iviildy iy. Id, This fine body he calls alſo 
ewvpal[axdv 3 mace. In Niſbm. bhaiy. there is much concerning; that fue by, in which the 
ſoul is clothed, and from which it is never to be ſeparated, according to an old tradition. Men: 
b. Iſr. gives us the ſum of it in ſuch words as theſe. TRWMN wahnn M WH Ty pi ta w 
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to receive notices of things from without in this manner, ſo let us ſup- 


ſoppoſe the ſoul ings 
poſe, on the other fide, that by moving its own vehicle it may produce motion in 


the coutiguous ſpirits and nerves, and ſo move the body : I mean, when they are not 


obſtructed, or ſome way renderd unfit to be moved. Let us ſuppoſe further, that 
the foul by means of this vehicle feels or finds thoſe prints and —— or thoſe * 
fetli and remains left by objects on the mind in ſome manner or other, which cauſe the 
remembrance of words and things: 1 mean again, when they are not filled up, or ob- 
feured by any thing; or, when there are any ſuch to be felt. And laſtly, let us ſap- 
poſe, that if rhe 12 in its more abſtratied and purer reaſonings, or more ſpiritual 


acts, has any occaſion for matter, to ſerve it, the matter of this vebicle is that, which it 
actuates, and uſes, as G—_— is granted. All which it is eaſy to underſtand, 
c 


and perhaps not very d t to ſuppoſe. On the contrary, by many ſym ie 
it — moſt probable, that that matter, to which the mind is — ptoms 


ei preſent, 
and in which is its true ſbecbinab, is not the whole groſs body, but ſome 7 


tle body, 


placed (as I have f-id) inghe region of the brain. For there all the conveyances of ' 


{enfib'e ſpecies conſpire to meet, and there in reflexion we find our ſelves : when a limb 
is loſt, ihe ſoul loſes an opportunity of receiving intelligence from or by it, and of uſing 
it, but perceives no loſs in itſelf : and tho the body, many parts of it ar leaft, are in 2 
perpetual flux, and continually altering, yet I know, that that ſubſtance, which rhinks 


within me now (or rather, which is I, is, notwithſtanding all the changes my body 


has undergone, the very ſame, which thought above fifty years ago. If you would 
mit me — a ſchool term, I would ſay the 55 (75) remains. Now wake the 
objection, and apply all this to our purpoſe. 
je&s in our ſeep or 4 fuvon ? Becauſe the paſſages are become im practicable, the windows 
Mut, and the zerves, being obſtructed, or ſome how-renderd for the time uſeleſs, can 
tranſmit no information to it. Why however does it not reafon and think about 
ing or other? Becauſe all the marks, by which things are rememberd, being for 
the pretent choked up, or diſorderd, the remembrance of thoſe objefts, bout which it 
is wont to imploy itſelf, and even of the words (or other figns), in which it uſes to 
reaſon, and to preſerve the deductions and concluſions it makes, is all ſuſpended, and 
loſt for the time; and fo its tables being coverd, its books cloſed, and its tools locked 
up, the requiſites for reaſoning are wanting, and no ſubject offers irſe}f, to exerciſe its 
thoughts, it having yet had little or no opportunity to take in higber objefts and more 
ned matter for contemplation. And to conclude, if it be demanded, why any one 
ſhould imagin, that the ſow! may think, perceive, act ter dearth, when it doth not do 
this in ſleep, the anſwer is; becauſe thoſe incloſwres and impediments which occaſiond 


the foxementiond intermiſſions, and great limitations at all times, will be ronoved 


with its inlargement out of the body. When it ſhall in irs proper vehicle be ler 
and rake: its baht into the open fields of heaven, it will chen li bare to the — as, 
zarpreſions of objects : and why ſhould not thoſe impreſſions, which attected the nerven, 
that moved and affected the vehicle and ſoul in it, affect the velucle i ; mers 


they are immediately made upon it without the interpolition of the nerves # The band, 
which feels an object at the end of a fff, may certainly be allows to feel the ſhane . 


much better by immediate contact, without the ſtaff, Nay, why ſhould we not think, 
that it may be ſuſceptive of more objects and knowledge of things, than it is now; 
| | | | | new 


(74) Tolly has Lentulitas, and Appietas ; in the ſame form, tho not juſt the like ſenſe. 


y do we not perceive external ob- 
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ſince it may lie open all round to the impreſſions or influences of them ; not moved on- 
ly by viſible objects juſt at the extremities of the optic ne: ves, by ſounds at the ends 
ol the auditory, &c. but being as it were all eye to viſible objects, all ear to audible, and 
fo on? And why ſhould we not think this the rather, becauſe then the ſow may be 
perceptive of fixer impreſſions and ethereal contacts, and conſequently of more kinds of 
objects, ſuch as we are now incapable of knowing ? And then, this being the caſe, why 
ſhould we not preſage, that other indowments, as faculties of reaſoning, communicating 
thoughts, and the like will be proportionable to ſuch noble opportunities of know- 
ledge ? There ſeems, to be nothing in this account impoſſible ; and therefore nothing, 
but what n be. 
Ik we do but conſider (what we ſee every vl e before us), that many things are by 
ways, which we do nat, nor can underſtand, anc. at therefore more may be, tho we 
know not bow, we muſt be convinced, that the ob» tion before us, tho we could not 
ſolve the difficulties in it, and what is —_— here, + wld be all rejected as chimerical; 
yet this ought to be no prejudice againſt the belief oi e immortality of the ſoul, if 
there is any (but one) good reaſon for it. 

But if we can in any tolerable manner (which in our preſent circumſtances is as much, 
as can be expected) account for the diff culties objected, and thoſe the greateſt belong- 
ing to this matter, and ſhew how it is Hale, that they may conſiſt with — 
ty, this removal of them will greatly corroborate the arguments for it, if not be one it- 
ſelf. This 1 hope is done: or if I have not ſpoke directly to every part of the objecti- 
on, from what has been ſaid, that defect may eaſily be — — 

4. We may conclude the ſouls ot men to be immortal from the nuure of God. For 
uf he is (which ſure no body doubts) a Perfect being, He, as ſuch, can do nothing in- 
conſiſtent with perfect or right reaſon. And if fo, no being, nor circumflance of any be- 
ing, can come from Him as its cauſe, which it is not —_— to ſuch reaſon ſhould 
de: or (which is the ſame), He cannot but deal reaſonably with all His dependents, 
And then again, if we are of this number, and the mortality of the human ſoul does 
not conſiſt with reaſon, we may be ſure it is immortal: as ſure as we can be of 
ching by the uſe of our faculties ; and that is, as ſore as we can be of any thing, 
Whether therefooe it doth conſi /t — — not, is to — inquired. 

To produce a Being into a ſtate of c 4, in any ee, can be no injury to 
it: — a ſtate of mixt bappineſs, — os happineſs certainly over — the 
contrary, and the unhappy or ſuftering part be not greater, than what that being 
would chooſe in order to obtain the —— or rather than loſe it. Nor, again, 
can any wrong be done by producing a being ſubject to more miſery than happineſs, 
if that being hath it in Þ own power to avoid the miſery, or ſo much of it, as may 
leave the remainder of miſery not greater, than what he would chooſe,, rather than 
miſs the proportion of — e only caſe then, by which can be done 
in the production of any being, is, when it is neceſſarily and irremediably to be mi ſer a. 
ble, without any recompenſe, or balance of that miſery (77) : and this indeed is a caſe 
ſo grievous, ſo utterly irreconcileable to all reaſon, that the heart of a reaſoning and 
conſidering man can ſcarce bear the thought of it. So much every one muſt under- 


ſtand 


(77) That paſſage in F. Iqqar. imports much the ſame thing, that has been ſaid here: 
mn On Fer wan —_— Iv nwgy 121 WWD N 
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ſtand of the nature of reaſon and juſtice as to allow theſe things tor truths incon- 
teſtable. ' 

. Now then he, who ſays the /o of man is mortal, muſt ſay one of theſe two things : 
either that God is an unreaſonable, unjuſt, crue] Being; or that no man, in reſpe& of 
this life (which according to him is all), has a greater ſhare of miſery, anavoidable 
than of. happineſs. Io ſay the former is to contradi& that, which I preſume has 
been proved beyond contradiction. To which I may add here, that this is to avow 
ſuch an- unworthy, blaſphemous notion of the Sypreme being, as one would not enter- 
tain without caution even of the o of men; ſuch a one, as creates horror; ſuch a 
one, as even the perſon himſelf, who ſays this, muſt know to be Falſe. For he can- 
- not but ſee, and muſt own many inſtances of the reaſonableneſs and ence of the 
Deity ; not one of which could be, if cruelty and unreaſonableneſs were natural to 
Him: ſince He has power to execute His own inclinations thoroughly, and is a Being 
wniform in His nature. Then to ſay the lauter is to contradict the whole flory of man- 
kind, and even ones onn ſenſes, Conſider well the dreadful effects of many wars, and 
all thoſe barbarous deſolations, which we read of: what cruel tyrants there are, and 
have been in the world, who (at leaſt in their fits) divert then ſelves with the pangs and 
convulſions of their fellow-creatures (78) : what ſlavery is (79), and bow men have 
been brought into that lamentable ſtate : how many have been ruined by accidents un- 
foreſeen : how many have ſuffered or been undone by wnjuft laws, judges, witneſſes, 
c. (80) how many have brought incurable diſeaſes, or the cauſes of them, and of great 
torments, into the world with them : how many more, ſuch bodily infirmities and 
diſadvantages, as have renderd their whole lives uneaſy : how many are born in ſuch 
i ances, as make their whole inheritance to be invincible poverty and trouble 2 In- 
Aances are endleſs : but, for a /ittle raft of the condition of mankind here, reflect upon 
that ſtory related by Strabo (from Polybizs) and Plutarch, where, even by order of the 
Roman ſenate, P, «Amylius, one of the beſt of them too, at one prefixt hour ſacked and 
yd event cities, unawares, and drove fifteen myriads of innocent perſons into 

— op to be ſold, only to raiſe pay * mercileſs ſoldiers and their own execv- 
tioners, 


(78) C. ca Senatores et Eyuites — cecidit, terſit, non quæſti nis, ſed animicaus}, De- 
inde quoſdam ex illis — ad Iucernam decollabat. — Torſerat per omnia, que in rerum natura 
wiſtiſima ſunt, fidiculis, &c. Sen. Homo, ſacra res, jam ber luſum et jocum occiditur. Id. 

79) Slaves were reckond among beaſls of old. O 8 ywil mWpures, iu] & u ay I. 
urip. And ſometimes as mere inſtruments and tools. Of Fl dhe Iv IB 76d" ha- 
77 X05 Pines. Arif. Their ſad condition 1 will ſet down in Plato's words, Ovx ed 
7% AN t, 7 ννναεναννα, ap nydc, & xpei vo red, i # C 581 
A Aue h se,, un dib isa, cn, uu dup 3 dv xidWſas. (80) 
These Gi ονν x4 amovi qvsvq ia, which the 76AGvas had brought upon the cities of Aſia, are 
too many to be tranſcribed : but ſome account of them is to be ſeen in Plat. v. Luc. which may 
ſerve for one inſtance out of thouſands. It may be reckond madneſs indeed maximas virtytes, 
uaſi gr aviſſima delicta, punire ; as Val, A. ſays, ſpeaking of Phocion's caſe : but ſuch madueſs has 
en very common, and men have ſufferd even for their virtue, Ochus cruelly put to death 
Ocham ſororem — , et patruum cum centum amplius flijs ac nepotibus —, nulla injuria laceſſi- 
tus, ſed quod in bis maximam apud Perſas probitatis ef fortitudinia laudem con ſiſtere videbat, Id. 
And Seneca having recommended the example of Græcinus Fulius (Julius Grecinus, ap. Tacit. 
che father of Julius Agricola), adds, quem C. Ceſar occidit ob hoc unum, quod melior vir erat, 


gudm eſſe quem quam tyranno expediret. 
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tioners. Peruſe that account of the Gold works in the confines of Egypt given by 
Diodoras : and think over the circumſtances of the unfortunate laborers there, who 
were not only criminals, or men taken in war, but even ſuch as calumm, or wjuſft pow- 
er had doomed (perhaps for being too good) to that place of torment ; many times with 
all their relations wg: | won children (81). Or, once for all, take a view of e vitude, 
as it is deſcribed by Ngnorius. To paſs over the Sicilian tyrants, him of Pheye, A. 
follodorws (82), and the like, of which hiſtory ſupplies plenty; conſider the reigns of 
moſt of the Roman emperors, more bloody than Lybic lion, or Hyrcanian tiger, even 
ſome of the Chriſtian emperors not excepted. Read the direful and unjuſt executions 
reported by Amm. Maxell nur: among hundreds of others that of Exſebixs (83). Eve- 
ry whiſper in thoſe times or light * brought upon men the queſtion — tortures 
inconceivable. Men's very dreams were once 2 2 to be treaſon; and they 
durſt ſcarce own, that they had ever ſlept (84). t inhuman puniſhments were 
uſed among the Perſſant (8), in an arbitrary manner too; and many times extended 
to whole — and all _ _— = not — — — Bur inſtead of enu- 
merating here burning, crucifixions, breakings upon the w impa lings, exaproude, 
&c., I to nile? ou to thoſe authors, who have deſignedly — of the top 
ments and queſtions of the ancients. Look into the hiſtory of the Cbriſtian church, 
and her martyrologies : examine the priſons of the Inquiſition, the yur of which 
thoſe walls are conſcious, and upon what ffigbr occaſions men are racked and tortured 
by the tormentors there: and, to finiſh-this detail (hideous indeed, but roo true) as 
faſt as I can, conſider the many maſſacres, perſecutions, and miſeries conſequent up- 
on them, which falſe religion has cauſed, authorized, ſanctiſied. Indeed the biffory of 
mankind is little elſe but the hiſtory of uncomfortable, dreadful — and a great 
part of it, however things are palliated and gilded over, is ſcarcely to be red by a good- 
natwred man without amazement, horror, tears. One can ſcarce look into a news-Paper, 
or out at his window, but hardfhips and ſufferings prefent themſelves, in one ſhape or 
other. Now among all thoſe millons, who have ſuffered eminently, can it be imagind, 
that there have not been multitudes, whoſe griefs and pangs have far out weighed all 
their injoyments ; and yet who have not been able, either by their innocence, their 
prudence, or any power in them, to eſcape that bitter d- augbt, which they have drunk? 
And then, how can we acquit the juſtice and reaſonableneſs of that Being, upon whom 
theſe poor creatures depend, and who leaves them ſuch great loſers by their exi 

if there be no f ume ſtae, where the _ amends may be made ? So that the 
ment is brought to this undeniable iſſue : if the ſoul of man . 
there is 10 God, upon whom we depend; or He is an anreaſonable Being; or there ne- 
ver has been 4ny , whoſe ſufferings in this world have exceeded his injoyments, 


$1) Ol d, Nacondy testi let, & d Wor hs Nag, mapaldoulre, wii 
RN N q NN dene . 8 Viz) — by Oh wich Phalaris, 1 — 

ant of 1 4 and is repreſented (out of Polyenus) as por . x, dudmemy ru, 
2 mo” Fuer 3 med BagCd guts fen Yet lian lays, Ex T7 dis Unaragas utc; 
> Urs a7 bur, än gv Tice, xa (83) Qi ita eviſceratus, ut cruciatibus membra de- 
e{ſent, implorans ufitiam, torvum renidens fundato pectore manſit immobilis, &c. In the 
of — (84) Merebantq; dacti quidam, quid apud Atlanteet nati non eſſent, 
memorantnr ſommia nom oideri. (85) V. Plat. in v. Artox. (8c) Ob noxam wnius omi 
propinquit as perit, Amm. Marc. F | 
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im bby Oe cs of it himſelf: but ſurely no one of theſe three things can 
be ſai Ergo v_, : 
That, which aggravates the hard caſe of the poor ſufferers mentiond above, if there 
be no fue fate, in which their paſt ſufferings may be brought into the account, and 
recompenſed, is, that many times their perſecutors and tormentors paſs their lives in 
plmy and grandeur : that is, the innocent have not only the portion, that properly 
longs to the criminal avd unreaſonable * of mankind, but the guy have that, 
which belongs rather to the innocent (87), Such a tranſpoſition of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, ending in itſelf, without any reſpe& to ſomething, which is to follow 
hereafter, can never conſiſt with the nature of a Governor, who is not very much he- 
low rational: a thought, which God forbid any one ſhould entertain of Him. To ſup- 
ſe the virtubus and miſe left ultimately but in the ſame Rate with the unjuſt and pro- 
igate is to ſuppoſe ſuch a conſtitution of nature, as can never flow from a principle of 
reaſon, a God of truth and equity and therefore ſuch a conſtitution, as leaves the for- 
mer in a worſe condition than the other, can mach leſs be ſuppoſed. 
- Ohy. It hath been ſaid, that virtue tends to make men's lives happy even here : and 
how then can the virtuous be ſuppoſed ever to be ſo very miſerable? Anf. In ordina- 
caſes virtue doth produce happineſs : at leaſt it has indeed a naural ytoit; is 
mean, by which it is moſt likely to be attaind ; and is therefore the way, which 
a wiſe man would chooſe for his own ſake. But then it doth not follow from hence 
that there are no perturbations in human affairs; no caſes, in which the uſual effect of 
virtue may be oer po erd by diſeaſes, violence, dyſaſters. It doth not render men in- 
vulnerable; cannot command the ſeaſons ; nor prevent many great calamities, under 
which virtue and vice muſt fall undiſtinguiſped. (There may be a dirett road to a place, 
and ſuch a one, as he, who ſets out for that place, ought to be found in, and yer it 
is pollible he may meet with robbers or accidents in it, that may incommode, or hurt 
him in his journey.) On the other ſide, vice and wickedneſs may be ſo circumſtantiated 
as to be attended with much greater 2 than £m, contrary to the tendency of 
its nature: that is, a wicked ma may be of a healthful make, born to riches or power, 
or fortunately placed for attaining them; and from the advantage of a ſtrong conſti- 
tution, an ample fortnne, happy ſituation, many friends, or =. hits, he may de- 
rive pleaſures, 8 ſhall exceed the preſent inconveniences and ſufferings naturally fol- 
i m his vices. 

Men's circunftances have a natural influence with reſpeR to the preſent pleaſures or 
ſufferings, as well as their virtue or vice. No body ſure ever ſaid, that al depends only 
upon theſe : nor, when the natural tendence of them is aſſerted, is the natural ten- 
dence or effect of the ocher denied. Therefore indeed, when it is faid that virtue - 
t#rally tends to make men happy even here, the meaning only is, that it tends to make 
men 
rally 


ppy n proportion to their circumſtances ; and vice does the contrary. It is natu- 

productive of that part of happineſs, which is in our own power, and depends up- 

on ow ſelves; makes men more truly happy, whatever their circumſtances are, 

than they could be witbow it ; and commonly tends to mend their worldly circumſtances 

too: but it is not aſſerted, that virtue A intirely correct them, or * 
1 2 


87) Dies deficiet, 6 velim numerare, quibus bonis male evenerit nec minics, ſi commemorem, 
2 Cic. This is jaſily aid; tho I account his inſtances not the moſt ap- 
e. 
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ſo completely happy in this life, as that their injoyments ſhall exceed their mortificati- 
ons; no more than the vices of ſome particular men, tho they bereave them of many 


. ſolid pleaſures, and bring troubles upon them too, do hinder their worldly injoy- 


ments from being greater than their preſent ſutferings. Not only our being, but our 
place, with the time, and manner of our being in this world depend upon the Author of 
the ſcheme : the manner of behaving our ſelves in our ſtation (according to our indow- 
ments, and the talents we have) only depends upon us. And perhaps (which has 
been hinted already) He has fo ordered things on purpoſe, that from the various com- 
ations of men's circunſtances with the natural effect of their virtues and vices, and 
the many inequalities ariſing thence, they _— ſee the neceſſity and certainty of another 
fate 7; and that for this reaſon there ſhould always be ſome remarkable inſtances of 
eft innocence and flouriſhing wickedneſs. 
pe upſhot is, that upon comparing thoſe pleaſures, which are the natural eſtects of 
virtue with thoſe ſufferings, which are the natural effects of ill conſtitutien or other cir- 
cumſtances, thejc are many, very many times found to exceed: and - contrario, upon 
balancing thoſe evils, which are the genuine effetts of vice, againſt the advantages re- 
ſulting from fortunate circumſtances, theſe may often be found to outdo the other. 
Both contrary to reaſon, if all end's with this life, and after death be nothing. For my 
art, if there were only ſome few, nay bur one inſtance of each kind in the world (un- 
| 9 Fork virtue, and proſperous wickedneſs), it would be to me a ſufficient argument 
for a future fue: becauſe God cannot be unjuſt or unreaſonable in any one inſtance. 
Fr muſt not be forgot here, that many times men of great vices have alſo great virtzes, 
and the natural effect of theſe may qualify that of the other, and being added to 
their favourable circumſtances may helpꝰto turn the ſcale. 

H there is no other beſide the preſent being, the general and »ſual ſtate of - mankind 
is ſcarce conſiſtent with the idea of a reaſonable Cauſe, Let us conſider it a little (88). 
Not to mention what we muſt ſuffer from the very ſettlement and condition of this world, 
by hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, and 3 14 like leaves one generation drops, 
and another ſprings up, to fall again, and be forgotten (89). As we come- into the 
world with the labor of our mot hers, we ſoon go out of it with ow own. Childhood 
and youeh are much of them loſt in inſenſibility or trifling, vanity and rudeneſs ; 
obnoxious to many pains and accidents ; and, when they are ſpent in the beſt man- 
ner, are attended with labor and diſcipline. When we arrive at that ſtage of life, which 
uſually rakes us from our neareſt relations, and brings us out into the world, with 
what difficulty are proper inployment and ſtations found for us? When we are got 


ont, and left to ſcramble for our ſelves, how many hardſhips and tricks are put upon 


us, before we learn the ſagacity and dexterity to ſave our ſelves? How many chances 
do we ſtand ? How troubleſom is bineſe made by unreaſonableneſs, ill nature, or trifli 

and want of punctuality in the perſons, whom we deal with? How do we find our 
ſelves 3 Irempemoyy with ſnares from deſigning men, knaves, enemies (of which 
the beſt men have ſome), oppoſite intereſts, factions, and many times from a miſ- 
chievous breed, whoſe chiſdiſb or diabolical humor finds pleaſure in the uneaſineſs of 
other people? Even in many of thoſe injoyments, which men principally propoſe to 
themſelves, they find themſelves greatly diſappointed, and experience ſhews, how un- 


like 
$8) t valet annales noſtrorum audire la borum. For, as Seneca ſays, Nulli comtigit ; 
* 2 (89) Olnnvp guner wil, mids N drd gar. — of wir ed i S dmnGye. | 
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like they are to the antecedent images of them, The appr to moſt plea ſures is too 6 
operoſe: the completion of them ſeldom depends upon owr ſelves alone, but upon a 
combination ot things, which rarely hit all right (90): they are generally not only.  _- | 
leſs in practice, than in theory, but die almoſt as ſoon as they are; it may be leave e 7 
an ill flavor behind them; and in their conſequences turn to repentance. Io go on "Kb 
with the hiſtory of humans life: tho affairs go proſperoully, yet ſtill perhaps a family, "5 
is incre1ſing, and with it ne occaſions of ſolicitude are introduced, 2 = _ _— 
many fears and tender apprehenſions. At length, if a man, through many cares and Bus, 
toils and various adveiitures, arrives at old age, then he finds moſt commonly his pre 4 
ſures rather increaſed, than diminiſhed, and himſelf leſs able to ſupport them nt | 0 
Ihe buſineſs he has to do, 2. urgent upon him, and calls for diſpatch + moſt of his . = 
faculties and active powers begin now to fail him apace : relations and friends, who = 
might be helpful to him (and among them perhaps the dear Conſort of all his joys, 4 
and all his cares) (92) leave him, never to return more: wants and pains all the while - = 
are multiplying upon him: and under this additional load he comes melancholy be- qv 
bind, „„ bending toward the earth; till he either ſtumbles upon ſome- 9 
thing, which throws him into the grave (93), or fainting falls of himſelf, And muſt | 1 
he end here? Is this the period of his being? Is this all? Did he come into the world 
only to male þis way through the preſs, amidſt many juſtlings and hard ſtruggles, 
mixt at beſt only with a few deceitful, little, fogacigus pleaſures, and ſo go out of it 
again? Can this be an end worthy a firſt Cauſe perfetlly reaſonable? Would even any 
man, of common ſenſe and good nature, ſend another upon a d. ficult journey, in which, 
tho he might perhaps now and then meet with a little ſmooth way, get an interval 
for reſt and contemplation, or be entertaind with ſome verdures and the ſmiles of a 
few daiſies on the banks of the rcad ; yet upon the whole he muſt travel through much 
dirt, take many weariſom ſteps, be continually inquiring after ſome clew or directi- 
ons to carry him through the turnings and intricacies of it, be puzzled how to get a 
competent viaticun and pay his reckoningh ever and anon be in danger. of being 
loſt in deep waters, and beſide forced all the while to fence againſt weather, acci- 
dents, and cruel robbers, who are every where lying in wait for him: 1 ſay, would 
any one ſend a man upon ſucÞ 4 journey as this, only that he might faint and expire at 
the end of it, and all his thoughts periſh ; that is, either for u end at all, or tor the 
maſhment of one, whom I ſuppoſe never to have hurt him, nor ever to have been cas 
pable of hurting him? And now can we impute to Gd that, which is below the com- 
mon ſize of men £ . | 
I am apt to think, th t even among thoſe, whoſe ſtate is beheld with envy, there 
are many, who, if at the end of their courſe they were put to their option, whether, with- 
out any reſpect to a Jutare ſtate, they would repeat all the pleaſures they have had in 
lite, pon condition to go over again alſo all the ſame diſappointments, the ſame vexati- 
ons and unkind treatments from the world, the ſame ſecret pangs and tedious hours, 
the ſame labors of body and mind, the ſame pains and ſickneſſes, would be fa from 
«cepting them at that price (94). 1 
„ But i 


(30) Senſible of this, Socrates uſed to ſay, Sir Td; ifhyas wn way d D, dd Tay" Sud 
Mpero dat. Stob. (91) Senex, et leviſſimis quog; curis impar : as Seneca, of himſelt, in — 
(9%) Rogus aſpiciendus amate Conjugis, Oc. Juv. (93) ui xp Tara owuur* iure I 
jor. Soph, (94) Non mebercule quiſquam accepuſſet (vitam}, niſi darctur inſcijs, Sen, "ny ' 
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But here the caſe, as I have put it, only reſpects them, who may be reckond a- 
mong the more fortunate paſſengers: and for one, that makes his voyage ſo well, thou- 
andi are toſt in tempeſts, and loſt. How many never attain any comfortable ſettle- 
ment in the world 7 How many fail, after they have attaind it, by various misfor- 
tunes? What melancholy, what diſtractions are cauſed in families by barbarous or 
vitious husbands, falſe or pecviſh wives, refractory or unhappy children, and the 
like? How many are forced by neceſſity upon drudging and very ſhocking imploy- 
ments for a poor livelihood ? How many ſubſiſt upon begging, borrowing, and other 
ſhifts, nor can do otherwiſe ? How many meet with fad accidents, or fall into deplo- 
rable diſeaſes ? Are not all companies, and the very ftreets filled with complaints, 
and grievances, and doleful ſtories ? 1 verily believe, that a great part of mankind may 
aſcribe their deaths to want and dejection. In a word, the preſent fate of mankind is 
unaccountable, if it has not ſome cormection with another, and be not as it were the 
porch or entry to it (95). 

There is one thing more, of which notice ought to be taken. To one, who care- 
fully peruſes the ſtory and face of the world, what — to prevai/ in it? Is it not 
corruption, vice, iniquity, folly at leaſt ? Are not debauching, getting per fas aut ne- 

„ defaming one another, erecting tyrannies of one kind or other, propagating emp- 
ry and ſenſeleſs opinions with bawling and fury the great buſineſs of the world * And 
are not all theſe contrary to reaſon ? Can any one then with reaſon imagine, that reu- 
ſon ſhould be given, tho it were but to a few, only to be run down and trampled up- 

on, and then extinguſhed? May we not rather conclude, that there muſt be ſore 
world, where reaſon will have its turn, and prevail and triumph? Some kingdom of 
reaſon to come (96) ? ; 

5. In the laſt place, that great expetlation, which men have, of continuing to live in ano- 
ther ſtate, beyond the grave, has 1 ſuppoſe been commonly admitted as one , that the 

_ and does ſeem indeed to me to add ſome weight to what has been aid. 

t they generally have had ſuch an expefietion, can ſcarce be denied. The hiſtories 
of iel. their deifications, rites, ſtories of apparitions, the frequent mention of 
a Bades, with rewards and puniſhments hereafrer, &c. all teſtify, that even the Hea- 
then world believed, that the ſouls of men ſurvived their bodies. Their ignorance in- 
deed of the ſeats and circumſtances of the departed has begot many errors and ſw- 
per ſtirions; and theſe have been multiplied by licentious poets and idle viſionars: but 
this, being no more than what is uſual in the like caſes, ought to be no prejudice a- 
gainſt the Fundamental opinion itſelf. 

Cicero (97), tho he owns there were different opinions among the Greek philoſophers 
about this matter; that, jor liter is extet, Pherecydes S imum dixit, animo: 
nam eſſe ſempiternos ; that Pyrhagoras and his ſchool confirm this opinion; that 
was the man, who brought a reaſon for it, &c. vet tells us plainly, naturam ſa 
de immuortalitate animorum lar itam 8 that neſcio qummodo in heret in mentibut | 

. lorum quod dam angurium ; that permanere amines arbitramur con ſen ſu nationwm on- 
iam; and more to this purpoſe. Now if this conſent was only the effect — — 

tradition, 


F (95) man On waa IMP Tm n tamyn. P. 4b. (36) Beſide, there being 

no latiety of knowledge in this life, we may hope tor future opportunities, when our faculties 

deal de txelred, &c. Thc 40er Mer db i, ihn, tr7 Gu 3 85 ieorrey börse dev. 
er lere NN. Plat. (97) In Tuc. iſp. 
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tradition, handed from parents to their children; yet ſince we meet with it in all the: © 


— of the world (where there 15 any civility or ſenſe), and in all ages, it fe nl 


coeval to mankind itſelf, and borit᷑ with it. And this is ſufficient to give a great 
aut hority to this opinion of the ſouls immortality. But this is not all. For it is ſup- 
ported by all the foregoing arguments, and many other reaſonings and ſymproms 
which we may find within our telves. All which, put together, may at leaſt ff 
an — of a future ſtare ; that is, render it a juſt or reaſonable expectation ; 
and then this reaſonable expectation grows, by being ſuch, into a further argument, 
that there will be ſuch a ſtate. | 
Fancy a man walking in ſome retired field, far from noiſe, and free from prejudice, - 
to debate this matter with himſelf : and then judge, whether ſuch meditations as theſe 
would not be reaſonable. © I think I may de ſure, that neither lifeleſs matter, nor 
the vepetative tribe, that ſtone, that flower, that tree have any reflex thoughts: nor 
do the ſenſit.ve animals, that ſheep, that ox ſeem to have any ſuch thing, or but in 
the loweſt degree, and in reſpect of preſent objects only. They do not reefs nor 
4 diſcourſe, I may therefore certainly pretend to be ſomething mb above all theſe 
things. I not only apprehend and conſider theſe external objett; acting at preſeat 
upon my nerves, but have ideas raiſed within my ſelf of a higher order, and many 2 
„I can, not only repreſent to my ſelf things, that arr, or have been, but dedwwe many - 
other from them, make excurſions into fuuiy, and foreſee much of what will be, 
or at leaſt may be; by ſtrict thinking, I had almoſt ſaid, ger into another world be- 
4 fore-hand: and, whether 1 ſhall live in ſome other ſtate after death, or not, I am 
certainly 4 being capable ot ſuch an eæpeclatian, and cannot but be ſolieitous about 
« jt : none of which things can be ſaid of theſe clods or thoſe bra. Can I then de 
« deſigned for nothing further, than juſt to eat, drink, fleep, walk about, and act up- 
6 os his earth (98) ; that is, to have no further being, than what theſe brutes 
©. have, ſo far beneath me? Can I be made capable of ſuch great expetlations, which 
„ thoſe animals know —— of (happier by far in this regard than I am, if we 
*. muſt die alike), only to be 1 at laſt * Thus placed, juſt upon the confines 
« of another better world, and fed with hopes of penetrating into it, and injoying -- 
« it, only to make a ſhort appearance here, and then to be ſhut owt, and totally junk * 
« Muſt I then, when I bid my laſt farewell to theſe walks, when I cloſe theſe lids, 
1 and yonder blew regions and all this ſcene darken upon me and go wen muſt I then 
« only ſerve to furnith duſt to be mingled with the aſhes of theſe herd and plants, or 
« with this dirt under my feet? Have I been ſet ſo far above them in life, only to be 
te [eveld with them at death ? * i 
This argument grows ſtronger in the apprehenſion of one, who is conſcious of abi- 
lities and intelleftual improvements, which he has had no opportunity here of ſhewing 
and uſinz, through want of health, want of confidence, want of proper place, want 
of liberty. Such improvements, and the knowledge conſequent upon them, cannot 
ultimately reſpe& this fare: they can be only an inlargement, and preparation for ano- 
ther. That is all they can be : and if they are not that, they are nothing. And there- 
fore he may be ſuppoſed thus, further, to argue within himſelf. Can the Author 
of my reaſoning faculties be Himſelf ſo wnyeaſonable às to give me them, either not 
to imploy them, or only to weary my ſelf with «ſeleſs purſuits, and then drop 7» ? 
2 1 


(98) Brevis ft bie fruſtus hommllis, may be juſtly ſaid for all Lucretins, 


Can He, who is privy to all my circwnflances, and to theſe very bis of mine, 
be ſo inſenſible of my caſe, as to have no regard to it, and not provide for it? 
It grows ffronger ſtill upon the mind of one, who reflecting upon the hard treat- 
ment he has met with from this world, the little cauſe he has given for it, the pains 
and ſecret unealineſles he has felt upon that ſcore, together with many other ſuffer- 
ings, which it was nat in his power to prevent, cannot but make a {lent, bumble 

cal 2 Being, who is his [aft and true refuge, and who he muſt believe will not 

' thus. | 

horns it is ſtrongeſt of all to one, who, beſides all this, endeavogrs in the conduct 
of his life to obſerve the laws of reaſon ; that is, of bis nature; and that is of the Au 
thor of name, upon whom he depends: laments, and labors againſt his own -infirmi- 
ties ; implores the Divine mercy, prays for ſome letter tute hereafter, acts and lives in 
the hopes of one, and denies himſelt many things upon that view: one, Who by the 
exaltation of his reaſon and upper faculties, and that, which is certainly the effect of 
real and uſeful philoſophy, the practice of virtue, is ſtill approaching toward a higher 
manner of being, and doth already taſt ſomething ſpiritual and above this world. 

To ſuch a one there muſt be a ſtrong expectation indeed, and the argument built upon 
it muſt be proportionable. For can he be indowed with ſuch capacities, and have as 
it were overtwres of immortality made him, it after all there is no ſuch thing? Muſt 
his private acts and concedd exerciſes of religion be all loſt (99)? Can a Perfect Be- 

hy have ſo little regard to one, who however inferior and nothing to Him, yet re- 
gards Him according to bu beſt abilities in the government of himſelf ? 

Axe ſuch meditations and reflexions as theſe well founded, or not? If they are, it 
muſt be reaſonable to think, that God will ſatisfy a reaſonable expettation. 

There are other arguments for the immortality of the ſoul, tu of which I will leave 
with you, to be at your leiſure ponderd well. The-one is, that, if the ſouls of men 
are mortal (extinguithcd at death), the caſe of brwes is by much preferable ro that of 

men. The pleaſwres of brutes, tho but ſenſual, are more ſincere, being palled or di- 
miniſhed by no diverting conſideration: they go wholly into them, and when they 
have them not, they ſeem Jeſs ro want them, not thinking of them. Their Jufferings 
are attended with no r:flexion.( 1), but ſuch as they are aid to be p. 24. Obi. 8. 
They are void of cares ; never fatigue theinſelves with vain inquiries, hunting after 
knowledge, which muſt perith with them; are nor anxious about their fue ftae (2), 
nor can be diſappointed of any hopes or expectations, xc. 

The other is, that the ſoul is a primiple of life : that, which brings vitality to the 
hody. For how ſhould that, which has been proved to be a ſubſtance, and at the 
ſame time is alſo a principle of life, and a ſxch (as being what it is) is alive ; I ay, 
how can that die, unleſs it is annihilated ? 
Here I begin to be very ſenfible how much 1 want a guide. But as the religion of 
nature is my theme, I muſt at preſent content my ſelf with that light, which natwe 
affords ; my :buſineſs being, as it ſeems, only to ſhew, what a Heathen 25 ber, 
without any other help, and almoſt &vroNHexror, may be ſuppoſed to thin = 
that neither the doing of this, nor any thang elſe containd in this Delineation, can 
the leaſt prejudice to any other true religion. Whatever is immediately reveald from 


God, 


(99) Hic pietatis ho 106 (1) Fere pericula, que vident, ſugiunt : cum effugere, fecura 
, 5. Sen. (2 ) II A015 mn? moo YU dnia My x2, F. Ia gar. 1 
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God, muſt, as well as any thing elſe, be treated as being what it u: which cannot bs, 
if it i nor treated with the bighett regard, believed and bod. That therefne wh 
has been ſo much inſiſted on by me, and is as it were the burden of my ſong, is fo far 
trom undermining true v rehgion, that it rather paves the way for its reception. 


This I take this opportunity to remark to you once for all. And fo returning to my 


Philoſopher,” I cannct imagin but that even be would have at leaſt ſome ſuch general 
* 5 as theſe, which make up almoſt the zemainder of this laſt ſeQion. 
IX. The ſul, when it parts from this groſs body, will paſs by ſome law into ſome new ſeat, or 
Aue, ro the nature f. Every ſpecies of beings muſt belong to ſame region, os 
ſtate, Becauſe nothing can be, but it muſt be ſome wbere, and ſome how : and there be- 
ing different kinds of abodes and manners of ſubſiſting in the univerſe, and the na- 
tures of the things, that are to exiſt in them, being alſo different, there will be a 
ater congraity between ſome of theſe ue and ſome places, or hae, than there is 
tween them and others and indeed fucha one, that out of thoſe perhaps they cannot 
ſubſiſt, or not naturally, To thoſe therefore muſt be their reſpective tendencies : to thoſe 
they are 1 the courſe of nature, and conſtitution of things, or rathcr by the 
Author of them (3). ; ' 
While the Soul is in the body, it has ſome powers and opportunities of moving it 
ſpontaneouſly, or otherwiſe than it would be moved by the mere laws of gravitation 
and mechaniſm, This is evident. But yet, notwithſtanding this, the weight of 
that body, to which at preſent it is limited (among other — conſtrains it to a8 
fre a while vpn tbe fage. That general aw, to which bodics are ſubjected, makes i 
link in this fluid of air, ſo much lighter than itſelf; keeps it down; and ſo deter- 
mines the ſeat of it, and of the Soul in it, to be upon the ſurface of this eath, where, 
or in Whoſe neighbourhood it was firſt produced. But then, when the Soul ſhall be 
diſengaged from the groſs matter, which now incloſes and incumbers it, and either be- 
come naked ſpirit, or be only veild in its own fine and obſequious vebic it muſt at the 
- ſame time be either freed from the laws of bodies, and fall under ſome other, which 


will carry it to ſome pr 


* manſion, or ſtate (4); or at leaſt by the old anes be capa» 
ble of mouni..ug upwards, in proportion to the volatility of its vehicle, and of e- 
merging out of theſe regions into medium more ſuitable, and (it the Philoſopher 
may ſay ſo) equilibrious. Thus much as to the general ſtate of ſouls after death. But 


X. In this new ate, or lace of abode, there may be different flations b the diftee 
rences of pus fy "= themſelves, as they are more ur leſs — in 1 nd, We 
ſee even inanimate bodies, which have different gravines, figures, impulſes, &c, 
ſettle into ſome order among themſelves, agreeable to theſe differences, And fo by the 
ſame univerſal rule in nature pry that differences in things are attended with an- 
fwerable relations and effects) ſows muſt alſo take their ſituations in ſome kind of order 


5. 7þ * — — HW ſouls, with reſpeft to perfeclion and imperfellion, lies in 
. The erence reſpeft to perfection on, lies 

their Aferecs dures and habits (5) of * or unreaſonableneſs (6). That & to 
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fy, not only in men's different improvements, or neglects and abuſe of their rational 

Faculties, but alſo in the greater or leſs influence of theſe upon their actions, and by 
conſequence in their difterent degrees of virtue, or vice, For a man is accounted a ra- 

man, when he reaſons rightly, and follows his reaſon : in which expreſſion vir- 


nk mult be included, being (as p. 129, & al.) nothing but the praftice' of redſon and 


That men are reaſonable, or the contrary ini different degrees, is plain. Some reaſon 
well upon ſowe ſubjects, but in reſpect of. others, to which they have not been accuſtom- 
ed, are dim'ani! confuſed 2 or they are partial to their yices and paſſions,” their old 
impreſſions and parties; and ſo their reaſon is not eneral, nor lias its due extent, or 
influence, "Others have virtuous inclinations ; but their reaſon is uncultivated, 
and weak, and they many times fall into ſuper ftition and abſurdities : the reaſon the 
have, is prepoſſeſt, over-awed, and yields to à ſet of 'pbraſes' and grave 'non-ſenſe, 
Some are virtuous and wiſe in ſome reſpe&s, but-indulgent to their luſts and lobſe 
in others. Many, if not the moſt, ſeem to have ſcarce any notion of reaſon or vir- 
tue & all, hut act tortuitoufly, or as they ſee other folks act: moved either by bodi'y 
propenſions, or by example. Some few there are, who endeavoxr to improve their fa- 
- culties, to diſcover what is agreeable to reaſon, arid to fix their opinions, and conduct 
_ their lives accordingly. And in all theſe — kinds'there are various degrees of ele- 

vation in knowledge and virtue, and of immerſion in vice and ignorance,” and new 
differences ariſing endleſſy All this is viſible. "tt. DIO" e 9915 40:19 

Now the Soul, reflecting, finds in itſelf tuo faculties : one, by which it un- 
derſtands, and judes, and reaſons (all which I comprehend under the term rational fa- 
«ulties, or reaſon) ; and another, by which it wills, or determins to a&, according to the 
judgments and conclufions made in the 51 part of it. And the more perfect it 
performs theſe operations (i. e. the more truly it reaſons, and the more readily it wills 
and executes the deciſions of reaſon), the more perfect certainly ir muſt be in its 
kind; and the more imperfectly, the more imperfect. The accompliſhments there- 
fore and perfettions of human fouls, and the contrary muſt be in proportion to the fore- 
mentiond differences. r | [LE 184 2d 

II. Acchraling to theſe differences then it ij reaſonable to think the Souls of men will find 
their fations in the future world (7), This is but a corollary from what goes before, 

Oh. Why ſhould we think, that God cauſes things to be in ſuch a manner, as that 
in the fue fate men ſhall be placed Ind treated according to their merit, and the 

rogreſs they have made in reaſon and virtue, when we fee the cafe to be widely dif- 
erent in ibis: Anf. It muſt be rememberd, that this is one of thoſe very reaſons, 
on which the belief of the ſoul's immortality is founded. Now, if it be reaſoriable 
to believe there is à future ſtare, becauſe things are dealt wnequally now, upon that ve- 
ry ſcore it will be reaſonable to think, that they are dealt equally (8) in the — 
ſtate. $ 4 21 3 ] Jere 


e mr de my Selay it eter duct & rue. Hierecl. (5) The Jews, who generally ſay, 
that by the pragtice 4 — the — uires perfection and liſe eternal, lay ſuch a ſirefs — 
on habits of piety, that R. Albo makes the ite 0 giving 1000 Xu in charity at once by no 
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With an equal or impartial regard to every mans deſerts : equitably. 
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Here bodily; wants and affections, and ſuch things as proceed from t do inter- 
mix with human affairs, and do confound — wich [1 n 8 
rance: and hence it comes to paſs many times, that bad men injoy much, and god 
men ſuffer, and both are, if there is no other ſtate, in their wrong places. But, — 
the pores cauſes of miſplacing ſhall be removed, . ſpirits (orſpinits and their owyare 
iH may be ſuppoſed more regularly to take their axe poſts and privileges : the 
impudent and vitious will have no ſuch opportunities of getting into circumſtances, of 
which they are unworthy, nor improved and virtuous minds find ſuch obferuttions to 
f them * in n e of them. Be ＋ . more adyanced 
and pure any ſtate is, the more will the inhabitants be ranged, and the juſter 
and more nu will the ſubordination of its members be. yu Jf ; 
Even here we commonly find men in that kind of buſineſs, for which they are e- 
ducated and prepered ; men of the fame profeſſions generally keeping together; the 
virtuous and reaſonable deſiring to be (tho they not always can be) wit, their lte; 
and the vitious (as they ſcarcely. cannot be) with theirs. And why ſhould we not 
think, that an &/&/4tion and communion of fouls with thoſe of their own ſize, diſpoſi- 
tion, and habits may be more univerſe and compleas, when thoſe things, which in reat 
meaſure hinderd it here, ſhall be no more? If we may think this, certainly thoſe 
fields or ſtates, in which the virus and wiſe ſhall meet, muſt be different from thoſe, 
in which the fooliſh and wicked ſhall herd together (9) The very difference of the 


lf will itſelf create a vaſt difference in 
223 be proportianably 


oy prog pb kn + Manger of theis liv 
| The ſtations and conditions virtuous and reaſoning part mi 
better than 2 of: the fooliſh and witiow. The prop — LEI, be inverted, or the 
. caſe be otherwiſe, if the conſtitution of things depends upon à reaſonable Cauſe : as 
I hay endeavourd to ſhew it does. 1 | pe 

Cir. Hence it follows, that tbe pratlice of reaſon (in its juſt extent) « the great pre- 
paraive for Death, and the means of advancing our bafpineſs through all our ſubſequent da- 
tion. Bat moreover, | n d te CE? 

XIV. I the future fate reſpett will be bad not only to men reaſon, and virtues, or the con- 
trary, but alſo to their injoyments and ſufferings bere. Becauſe the forementiond inequalt- 
ties of this world can by no means be redreſt, unleſs men's injoyments and ſutferings, 
taken together with their virtues and vices, - are compared and balanced. I ſay, ta 
together : becauſe no reaſon can be aſſigned, why a vitious man ſhould be recompenſed 
Gor the pains and miſchiefs and troubles, Which he brings pon himſelf by his vices, 
as the natural conſequences of them; nor, on the other fide, why any deductions 

ſhould be made from the future happineſs of a good man upon the ſore of thoſe in- 
noent injoy ments, which are the genuine fruit, of his — regularity, other 
virtues, and ſound reaſoning. _ 4 10 lee n 
Er. Wicked wen will not only be leſs happy than che wiſe and virtuous, h be re- 
ally y in that ftate to come. For when all the happineſs, that anſwers io thoſe de- 
grees of virtue, which they had, and thoſe ſufferings, which they underwent, above 
what was the natural effect of their wickedneſs ; I fay, when that is ſubtracted, what 
remains upon the "account will be ſomething below nc-happineſs: which muſt be 


fome quantity of poſitive anbappineſs, or miſery. | wie d Oo. 


'T0is dur rue N. Nawtyis ae agh6t xgH0t; e. 
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Thus there will be rewards, and paniſhments hereafter : and men will be þ 
unhappy according to their behaviour, injoyments, and ſufferings in this — lite. 


But | 

XV. If the Immortality of the ſoul cannot be demonſtrated, yet it is certain the can- 
not (10). To ſay, when a houſe is ruinous and fallen, that it once had an inbabitant, 
and that he is eſcaped out of it, and lives in ſome other place, can involve no con- 
tradiction, or abſurdity. And, | 


XVI. Ff the Immortality of the ſoul be conſiderd only as 4 probability, or even as 4 
chance poſſuble, yet = a virinous life 1s 10 be preferred before its contrary. For if the ſoul 
be mortal, and all perception periſhes for ever at our death, what in this caſe does a 


good man loe by his virtue? Very rarely more than ſome acts of devorion, and inftan- 
ces of mortification, which too by cuſtom = habitual and eaſy (11), and it may be 
by being (or ſeeming at leaſt to be) reaſonable. On the other hand, what 
does a i Boren Bhd gain? Only ſuch injoyments, as a virtuous man leaves: and thoſe 
are ſuch, as moſt commonly owe their being to a vitiated taſt ; grow infipid in time; 
require more trouble and contrivance to obtain them, than they are worth ; go off dif. 
agreeably ; are followd many times by ſharp reflexions and bitter penances in the rear 
H; and at beſt after a ſhort time ein in nothing, 4s if they had never been. This is all 
(12). Bur then if the ſoul prove to be immortal (as we have all the reaſon in the 
world to think it will), what does the virtuous man gain? His preſent pleiſures (if 
not ſo many) are more ſincere (13) and natwrdl (14) ; and the effect of his ſelfidenials 
and ſubmiſſion to reaſon, in order to prepare himſelf for a future ſtate, is the happi- 
neſs of that ſtate: which, without pretending to deſcribe it, may be preſumed to * 
immortal, becauſe the foul is ſo ; and to be purer and of a more exalted nature (i. e. 
truer, and greater) than any of theſe low injoyments here, becauſe that ſtate is every 
way in nature above this. And again, what does the wicked man ſoſe? That happi- 
neſs, which the virtuous gain 4 725 ; and he ſinks, beſide, into ſome degtee of the 
unhappineſs of that future ſtate : of which one may fay in general, chat it may be as 
much greater than the unhappineſs or ſufferings of this world, as the happineſs ang 
10ys 0 that are above thoſe of this. * 2, 
| In 


6- 


10) Sure thoſe arguments in Lurretius can, convince no body. Nunc i ati 
L 1 wa ſis, Di 2 E laticem diſcedere cernis ; Crede anim am — 557g voy 
And Preterea giga pariter cum corpore & una Creſcere ſentimus, pariterg; ſencſtete mentem, 
Kc. Onave animum $194 diſſolvi fateare neceſſe eft ; Onandoquidem penetrant in eum contapia 
morbi. Nor thoſe in Pliny (N. H. 7. 56): it there really are any at all. For to plead the 
antegenitale experimentum is to beg th —— 3 Which may be put thus, Whether we shall 
after death be more conſcious of our exiſtence, than we were betore we were born. Aud if 
Dicearchns's LeſWaci were extant, I believe we ſhould find nothing ſtronger in them. The 
truth ſeems to be, O Cν,,˖jm 3'agats EIdrarey 77 mv dux Je: but he comforts himſelf 
with this thought, that f were! HelyaTo? d. Hrn haves, will prev cut future ſufferinge. This is i 
. us 1) nar Hierod. (11) Maxgss A xz dio * in' dun (dvr), Kei Wuxi; 
T3 free i N iis AK A, Pridly i , Ta M. 5 " Thecrates, comparing yiti- 
ous Pleaſures with virtue, obſerves rightly,' EAA wir re S, spe ib an 
Nu N us nl c Ada Tas reldvats i Len. (1 2) o ertur Adonis. (13) 0* aeer5 
Hawk mv de 8 aper d TW. Hieroc J. (14) If the Soul was mortal, yet the vir- 
ons man m ia nne a mrautdver, Th d rgyTipere dijadoy, iv om; 
Sd See 1 N N , x7h. Siml. | 


Truths belonging to «Private Man, &c. 15. 


In » fate; thas' is Gig aud clear, every. thing will be purer, operate, more 
directly and firongly, and (if the expreſſion may tolerate) 9 ſpiris 3 _—_ 
will be fewer obſtructions to either happineſs or unhappineſs :*the foul will lie ws re 
open, and have more immediate and acute perceptions of either: ſo that each of them 

in their kind will be more intenſe, the one nearer to pure or mere happineſs, the o- 

ther to the contrary (15). But to enter further into the nature and oeconomy of 

the yet unknown world is too arduous an undertaking for my Philyſopher, 

I ſhall only add, that the reaſoning and virtuous man has at leaſt thus advantage over 
the fookſb and profiigate, that, tho his wiſdom and virtue cannot always rectity that, 
which is amils in himſelf or his circumſtances, they will find means to alleviate his 
preſſures and diſadvantages, and ſupport him with comforts, of which the other knows 
nothing: particularly this, tlie injcyment of an humble, but well grounded expeclati- 
on of felicity bereater, ſincere and durable (16). | 

XVII. He therefore, who would act according to truth, muſt, in the laſt place, not on- 
ly conſider what he is, and how cireumſantiated in this preſent ftate, and provide accyd- 
ingly ; but, further, muſt confider himſelf alſo as one, whoſe exiſtence proceeds on into ang- 
ther, and provide for that too. How [think this is to be done, by this time I ho you 
fully apprehend. 

| Por a conclufion of the whole matter; let our converſation in this world, fo far 2s 
we are concernd, and able, be ſuch as acknowledges every thing to be what it is 
(what it is in itſelf, and what with regard to ws, to other beings, to cauſes, Circun flan- 
ces, conſequences) : that is, let us ty no a& deny any thing to be trae, which is true 
2 that is, let us act according to reaſon : and that 1s, let us act according to 
* of an nature, By wee en me ade. to do this we ſhall expe out duty 
to Him, who is the Author of ir, and of that Jaw ; and at the fame time proſe- 
cute our own Proper happineſs (the happineſs of rational beings): we ſhall do what 
tends to make us eaſy here, and be qualifying our ſelves and preparing for our re- 
-- meval hence - our long home ; that great revolution, which at the fartheſt cannot 
be very far off. | 

aces Sir, the trouble is almoſt over, not properly which I have given you, 
but which you have brought upon yourſelf, theſe being the Thoughts, which you de- 
fred : unleſs I have any where miſrepreſented myſelf through inade ertence; which 1 
own may be. At the foot of the page I have in ſome places ſubjoind a {en 4 
the ſtrictures principally ot antiquity, atter the manner of annotations : uch as, 
when I came to reviſe theſe ſheets, I could recolle& upon the ſudden ; havi 0 
common- place book to help me, not thought of any ſuch thing before that time. 
They may ſerve perhaps ſometimes a litt to explain the text; and ſometimey to 
add weight; but chiefly to avert you, who know vet well how to improve any 
the leaft * out of the Ancients, and 1 fear will nent „ be diverted, I have 
alſo printed a few copies of this Skeeb, not with any deſign to make it public, 


W. 


51 8.4 zr gan, le, us ngnday 5 ban: {no dui Hier. (15) d 0 Nr 25 
Auer, it unſiy £0 TMERNY, A Ju iA i ν⅜ÿjñ pi. Ifocy, (17) 
lou xs i,, T1 Tein gr9pares 317 tete, in, iny dung Niob. 
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but merely to fave the trouble of tranſeribing ; being minded, ſince 1 have made 
it, to leave it not only with you, bat perhaps alſo with two or three other 
friends : 1 er, with my Family, 2s a private monument of one that 
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ERRAT A. 


RradD, RAA 
Pa e. Line. Page. Line. 

„ glu forgiry. 117 28 and eat Canſe) 
11 42 al4Ids ute much himſelf to bot his in- 
12 37 — — — pct $. » D 
24 36 1 and in the ing li 
— 2 Reaſon muſt be underſtood, when 39 As fer And ſo = 

it is aſcribed to God, 5 122 38 affects 
38 zi be who diſſents from the reſt is only 41 (in Jewiſh la 
430 42 cagnoſci 124 16, 17 accept what he wanted, but 
41 29 nor have ; | 40 faculty of reaſon, 
49 25 Ibn (without the point after it) 127 13 at leaſt ſhew himſelf to be 
$5 12 five times as firm as braſs, 129 32 not hurt 
61 29 former and architect 133 18 ſomething 
67 14 thouſands 139 15 this. Viz. that 
7: 30 reclaimd : ſome 142 29 there they communicate 
73 4 (as of men, for inſtance), - 144 19 poſlible 
75 14 foreknowledge of that truth 145 7, 8 conſider thoſe terrible profcriptions 
39 man) * among 5 * with the 

6 was to be a reigns of mo . 
: 4 and the neglecks of others | in dar 
77 41 wuas or Ovr. " 

78 —. as has been hinted already * 
80 3 laſtly, 14 20 and 
6 matter. This 18 4 him 
11 knowledge and power 140 31 forit 
81 44 improbis 143 13 it 
82 19 by ſome larger 144 15 this (tbe ; preceding ſhould be,) 
85 17 we to propoſe 
87, wlt. Vulg. a i b. D D. 
89 33 which (particles, &c.) 
99 7 ingenuouſly 25 6 (73) after may be 
40 cam 76 1; (*) after the word caſe. And let this 
91 19 preſerved) Note belong to it. The caſe here 
„3 21 no more title than D, ; put may perhaps furniſh an anſwer 
103 7 of — _ Oc. with to . wy is —_— Miſbn. 
14 convulled and agonizin maſs, Berak. 1 van 
116 ab. as is intended 8 p | Noreen. 2 


If any one happens to caſt his eye upon theſe papers, he is defired further to correct the pointe. 
ing, which many times is either defective or wrong (as p. 5:1. 30. 7: 29, 18: 27. 23: 47, 
48. 24: 2, 4, 6. 40 : 34-52: 27.48: f. $2: 27, 47. 53: 45. 61: zo. 68: 17. 70: 16, 15. 
71: 39 (t 1 be a colon after afterwar ). 78: 21. VE, 4. 92 : 7 fl * 
140: 31, 34 ; and elſe where): alſo the Greek accents, which are ſometimes miſtaken, or omit. 
ted: and ſuch other errors, as may occur, tho not wentiond here, | 
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